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PREFACE 



The third volume of the History of Indian Medicine 
!s now offered to the public* It is a tardily-issued publi¬ 
cation and brings us down to the end of the historical 
oeriod designated by B. C. or (Before Christ)/’ The 
material here presented had been collected several years 
igo, but circumstances have delayed the publication long 
beyond the time originally thought of. Manuscripts of a 
publication of this character cannot be sent to Press in 
\bsolute completeness, since new information is being 
published in India, in Europe and in America. I am 

inxious to make it as complete as possible, and I alone 
im responsible for any sin of omission or commission. 
A preface is often an excuse, and the apology offered in 

the Preface to the Second Volume of this book for the 

)ccurrenoe of delay in the publication is also necessary 

here. 

Some of the pages of this volume have already appeared 
in print. But even though a book goes over old ground, 
t may yet be welcome, as the subject dealt with in it 
equires elucidation and confirmation, especially as this 
olume contains between two covers a mass of material 
rhioh is highly useful in the history of the ancient system 
f medicine. 

Part of the introduction appeared as an editorial in 
die Journal of Ayitrveda as— 

Comparative Medicine in the J. A,, January, 1925. 

Harlta II or *1 December, 19*^ 

Pseudo-Harlta J 

Patafijali „ „ May, 19*' 

Jatnkarna „ d June, 1 
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As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we 
have employed the method adopted in the Congress of 
Orientalists and circulated in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters 
the Sacred Books of the East. 
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HISTORY OP INDIAN MEDICINE 


^tive philology and comparative mythology to the 
dignity of science were very great indeed. It required the 
life-long labour of many renowned philologists and mytho- 
logists of many nations. With the bi-lingual inscriptions, 
—Egyptian and Greek,—on the Eosetta stone discovered 
in 1 7.99, the interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
became possible by Champollion, and gradually the entire 




maze of alphabetic and syllabic signs, determinatives and 
ideograms, was deciphered by Rawlinson, Hinks and 
Oppert ; and this decipherment was rightly regards (to be 
one of the greatest achievements of the nin .eenth 
century. In deciphering cuneiform writings, the eient 
Persian and Babylo-Assyrian systems had to be . ned, 
nay, the Ancient Persian itself had to be deci jred. 
What was worse, there was no derivative language to 
serve as an auxiliary, like the Coptic, a daughter- 
language of the Old Egyptian, as in the case of the 
hieroglyphics. The tri-lingual cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius and Xerxes were discovered to be in the 
Ancient Persian, Susian and Babylo-Assyrian. Grotefend 
thus became able to discover the Indo-Germanic idiom 
of the Ancient Persian Achaemenid kings, Btirnouf, 
Lassen and Rawlinson then completely deciphered the 
Ancient Persian which served as a key to Babylo-Assyrian 
cuneiform writings of by-gone ages. 

To Sir William Jones we owe the identification of 
Sandrokoptos of the Greeks with Candra Gupta, the 
Maurya monarch, whose date, and the date of the eon juest 
of Alexander the Great, served as land-marks in the study 
of Ancient History of the Hindus. With the help of 
Vedie references illucidated by the comparative science of 
language, Buddhistic records, Singalese versions, epigva- 
phieal and numismatic discoveries in the finds of coins and 
inscriptions on stone and copper-plates, native chre 
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a.nd notices of Chinese, Greek and other foreign writers, 
eontemporarj' literature and accounts of contemporary 
events, and Chinese and Tibetan records, it became 
possible to build up the history of Indian civilization. 
The inscriptions of Asoka on pillars and rocks had 
remained unintelligible until James Prinsep deciphered 
these inscriptions, discovered the Pali language, and thus 
illuminated the Buddhist history and antiquities. 

iiurnouf traced the inter-relation of the Zend and the 
Vedio Sanskrit, and with the help of his Comparative 
Grammar, deciphered and explained the Zend language 
and scripture. The German scholars, Bopp, Grimm, and 
Humboldt, detected the connection among the Indo- 
European languages,—Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, Slav, Teuton 
and Celtic,—the offshoots of the same original stock, and 
thus laid the foundation of the Science of Language, on 
which an embellished edifice had been built up by many 
scholars ; a notable name to mention is that of Max 
Muller who not only returned us our Vedas, but with the 
collaboration of distinguished scholars supplied ns also 
with faithful translations of Sanskrit, Chinese, Zend, 
Pahlavi, Pali and Arabic texts. 

In a similar way, the unity of all religious beliefs had 
been traced by the study of Comparative Mythology and 
Religion. 

For the elucidation and study of the medical science of 
the Ancient Hindus, we are concerned more or less with 
all these fields of research : the Egyptian medical Papyri— 
the Eberts papyrus, Papyrus Brugseh or Berlin Medical 
papyrus, British Museum Medical papyrus and other 
minor papyri,—contain accounts of medical practice which 
was contemporaneous with the Vedic medicine ; the 
dhistic medical literature in Pali and Sanskrit, the 
lavagga^ Mahwvmma and the fJataha stories, with the 
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Comparative Medicine 

In a systematic enquiry into the state of medical 
science among any ancient race, it may be pointed out 
that i le comparative study of the contemporary science 
of m^» icine in different countries often furnishes us with 
valua j materials as regards the state of medicine in 
a CO 'ry ; and this method has been recommended 
for Itivation as one of the sources of information 
for a proper estimate and real value of the knowledge 
contained in the literature of the period. In India, the 
terse language of the Sutras in the Sanskrit texts had 
long become obscure to the later generations who 
required the extraneous help of annotations, glosses and 
commentaries, for the proper comprehension of the sense 
of the ancient authors. Often such help proved 
insufficient, inaccurate and misleading, though, in the 
majority of cases, these ^ikas were the only key left to us 
for getting an insight into medical practices which had 
become obsolete or unintelligible. But when the know¬ 
ledge 4S contrasted to and compared with the knowledge 
possessed by the then nations of the world, such obscurity 
at once vanishes away. We know with what brilliant 
result j Comparative mythology and comparative philology 
had been studied in the last century, and we may 
express the hope that such a study by scholars in the 
domain of medical science will lead to interesting 
discoveries. 

e difficulties surmounted by savants to raise com- 
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HISTORY OF INDIAN MEDICIN E 

extensive Greek literature of the Hippocratic School and 
its Eoman successors ; Vedic and Brahmanie literature 
with the Zend of the Parsis ; and the mediffival literature 
with Arabic and Persian, in which languages the 
Sanskrit books were translated. In the ‘Land of Snow,' 
we find medical books which are translations of Sanskrit^ 
works on medicine, the originals of which had long 
been lost to us. The medical knowledge treasured up 
in the Tibetan Tangyur and Kangyur still await 
elucidation, and here is a vast field for research by the 
Indologists in the domain of comparative medicine. The 
French, German and Russian scholars are utilising 
the material. In 1835 Csoma de K-oros contributed 
an ‘Analysis of a Tibetan Medical Work’ mi\\6 Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1846 Rosenbaum- 
Sprengel, and in 1850, 1860 and 1866 Puecinotti discussed 
■^hovLi ‘Medicine in Tibet,.’ In 1867 Wise in his ‘Review 
of the History of Medicine’ supplied us with a short 
account of Tibetan medicine. Other scholars contributed 
their (piota. lu 1900, a German medico, H. Laufer, offered 
as bis thesis for the M. D. Examination, ‘The Science of 
Medicine in Tibet' or “Beitrage zur Kinectnis der Tibeti- 
schen Medicine,” Berlin. Cordier’s contributions are well- 
known. But our knowledge is still fragmentary. We 
possess reliable evidence that Hindu medical works were 
translated in Tamil and Siugalose. Java was a Hirdu 
colony and possibly we may find remnants of Hindu medical 
science there in a more or less mutilated form. The ac¬ 
counts of medical knowledge in Burma, China and Ceylon 
evince a striking similarity to the medical system of the 
Ancient Hindus; and therefore those accounts should be 
carefully enejuired into and collated. All countries near and 
around India would furnish us with valuable eontribut 
towards a scholar-like knowledge of this important scier. 




j INTRODUCTION 

In the study of History of Indian Medicine we laid 
stress on the necessity of our graduates in medicine 
for a knowledge of the classical languages, especially 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. We would now request our 
friends, the Ayurvedic physicians, to acquire some 
knowledge of one at least of the modern tongues, e. g., 
English,° French and German. This will give them 
breadth of outlook among scholars of the world. It 
would be then easier for them to undertake research 
according to the comparative method,—a method which 
when utilised will lead to results which will be simply 
astonishing,—results, which then subjected to the critical 
and scientific methods of modern research, will yield a 
harvest of scientific findings undreamt of by the workers 
themselves. The task is certainly not an easy one; it 
will take years of study and application, and the co¬ 
operation of a host of scientific workers. The discoveries 
that we shall be able to make, in this field of reseaich, 
this newly-opened mine of scientific enquiry,—would not 
be inferior, in novelty or importance, to the brilliant 
discoveries made by men in any age or climate. 

Apart from the systematic enquiry into the medical 
literature of the world, we should try to collect folk- 
medicine as it exists in different countries. The immunity 
of the dairy women to the attack of Small-pox was known 
to many physicians, but it required a Jenner to test 
the truth of such a statement by experiments. Popular 
impressions and beliefs relating to cure of diseases are 
worthy of examination, and science advances by bringing 
into view facts previously unknown. A priest or a 
butcher was certainly not a good anatomist, but there 
was no doubt that the origin of Human and Comparative 
Anatomy could be traced to their work. Alchemical 
experiments did not secure the philosopher’s stone which 
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turn all base metals into gold, but to the alchemists 
we owe the science o£ Chemistry which is, undoubtedly, 
more precious than what was the object of their search. 
Travellers who gathered knowledge of plants were 
herbalists, but the science of Botany had its origin in 
the rude attempts of such men at classification and 
description of the vegetable kingdom. In a similar 
way we may collect facts about medical practice in 
different lands. We may be fortunate in detecting resem¬ 
blances between such facts or similarity which may exist 
between apparently dissimilar systems. We may trace 
unity in the apparently anomalous and multiple systems 
of the healing art. When our survey of the different 
systems is completed, the so-called empirical facts should 
be brought into relation with some general law, and our 
enquiry would then be entitled to be considered as science. 
We may find out some order or law in the multiplicity 
of the practices of the art of medical science, though such 
practices may be right or wrong. Then we should 
attempt at classification ; we may reduce the systems 
into groups and sub-groups, families and sub-families. 
Such a study will bring before us many curious and 
obsolete facts of medical science, facts which are un¬ 
important when judged by themselves, but which, when 
studied in reference to important medical theories, would 
prove highly useful adjuncts to our study of the progress 
of science. Geologists have utilised fossils to identify 
strata, to arrange them in the order of their evolution, 
and to divide them into larger groups. We shall try to 
give a summary of the results achieved by scholars by 


the comparative study of medical science. 

The comparative method recognises the evolution of 
medicine as a science from empirical knowledge and folk- 
medicine, but is not silent concerning the evolution of 
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individual system of medical praotiee. The comparative 
method is the one alonpf which we particularly wish to 
direct our thoughts for the present. The outlook is far 
wider and embraces the whole range of medical education. 
In the study of Hindu medicine, it adopts the point of 
view that the Indian system is not a solitary system by’' 
itself, but shares w’ith tlie other systems the basic prin¬ 
ciples of all knowledge common to all methods of treat¬ 
ment in the world. The recent discovery at Boghas 
K.oyi in Cappadocia of the names of Nasatyas and other 
Vedic gods in cuneiform character, and the occurrence 
of the name Naunghaitya in the Zend A vesta clearly 
direct us to search for the medical knowledge as taught 
by the celestial Asvins, not solely in India, but also in 
Persia and Mesopotamia. 

We must, however, be careful not to indulge in too 
hasty comparisons. Caution comes with knowledge, and 
we must proceed cautiously' when dealing with our facts. 
But we must refrain from making too narrow distinctions 
in our comparison of the facts, and we should avoid un¬ 
critical observation of evidence. It is a work of much 
interest to take stock of the relative extent and value of 
our investigations. 

Now it may be asked “ What is the use of such a 
study ? ” Our answer to such enquirers would be what 
Professor Faraday answered when he was questioned by 
a lady, the use of a very simple experiment in magneto- 
electricity, “Aladam, will you tell me the use of T new- 
born child ? 


We acquire knowledge for its own sake. Diffusion of 
truth for the benefit of mankind should be our motto. 
We must cultivate the habit of accuracy and exactness in 
matters of facts. We must be ready to reject a theory 
which might have been rightly entertained with the 
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stronpjest fidelity, wlien we find it inconsistent with oiu’ 
facts. Above all, we must have imaginatioo, but our 
imagination must be under our control. 

But we must not have our eyes only on the past 
achievements of our forefathers. Let us look forward for 
a moment into the future, into the visions that are^ 
screened off from onr sight. In our work of regeneration 
of the ancient system, we are being anxiously watched 
by our friends in other lands. Our methods are being 
studied by critics, friendly or unfriendly, and what is 
more, our countrymen are eagerly waiting to learn the 
success of our undertaking. We have now a Journal 
devoted exclusively to the study of the Ayurveda and 
allied sciences ; it welcomes the co-operation of the 
learned who are interested in this branch of Oriental 
learning, and who are willing to encourage others in their 
work of regeneration. An increase in the number of 
subscribers will strengthen its financial position which 
will enable it to expand its field of operations in many 


directions, e, publication of original works on medi¬ 
cine, which would serve as reference books to busy practi¬ 
tioners, and as text-books for students. The want of. 
suitable text-books for students is felt by all, especially 
as there is every likelihood of Ayurvedic colleges being 
established by the Government, Corporation and private 
generosity at no distant date. There is no doubt 
that we enjoy better opportunities now than scholars 
did before. Books and MSS. are easily available. 
Important Sanskrit books are being edited and translated. 
We are exceptionally fortunate in having reFcarch 
literature on many subjects in the libiaiies of Calcutta, 
—the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Imperial Library, and the Library of the University of 
Calcutta; though we must admit that the literature 
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on Flistory of Medicino is poorly represented in all these 
libraries. 

I can adduce many examples of the use of the com¬ 
parative method. 

Surgical Insirnments and Operuiions ,—The surgical 
treatment of diseases became a lost art many centuries 
before. It became impossible to form any idea of 
the surgical instruments and surgical operations 
described in standard medical works of the Hindus 
without a comparative study of the surgical instruments 
and operations described by other nations in ancient times 
and also by modern surgeons wlio have improved upon 
them. 


Forceps .—Some of the instruments would be found to 
bear the same names, in Hindu, Greek and modern medi¬ 
cines, e. g.y Simhainuyia, and MaharamukJia svastikas are 
the prototypes of Lion, and Crorodile forceps, of the modern 
surgeons. I pointed out this strange similarity in the 
names of cruciform instruments in my Surgical lasirumenU 
of the Hindus^ Vol. I, p. 101. 

Catheter .—It has become now necessary to compare the 
knowledge possessed by the same nation in different ages, 
as we tind marked difference in the knowledge possessed 
by them in different epochs. Let us take the example of 
the science of medicine as known to the Hindus. In the 
Aihavva Vt^da, I, 8, we find the use of some primitive 
form of tubular instrument to relieve retention of urine, 
but in later works by Caraka and Susruta, we find no 
mention of catheter or any instrument similar to it, 
though we find tubular instruments for dilatation of 
urethral stricture. 

Parasites .—In the same Veda, we find references 
to tlie parasites in the human body and also in the cow. 
We lave been able to identify some of them. We have 
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come to the conclusion that the Vedic sages had better 
knowledge of helminthology than later authorities, as far as 
we could judge from these extant works. We have shown 
that the Avasakava and TyadUvata are the 

descriptive ephithets oi Tinea meclinends) Halnna is the 
Tinea Solium of the medifeval authors on Zoology-^ 
Catvraksa, Viavarupa, Sarangamarjuna and Knmmha are 
the descriptive terms of the Bladder-worms of Tiiiea 
Saginata in cow, and Trisir^a^ Trikukuda refer to Ascaris 
LumbricoideSy the round worm in children. The habitat 
and mode of entrance in the human body when transmitted 
from animals, are also described. I have considered these 
topics in detail in my book Human Parasites in the 
Atharva Veda and in later Medical Teii Books, 

Midwifery forceps, —The use of midwifery forceps 
by the ancients had been the pivot of controversy 
for many years. Adams, Mulder, Playfair and others 
think that Avicenna refers to forceps for the delivery 
of living children. Milne, and others think that the 
forceps^-refer to the crar.iotouiy forceps and that 
Chaihberlens are still to be regarded as the inventors 
of the useful instrument. We expressed the opinion 
{SurgiAal Instnments of the Hindus, Vol. I, pp. 106-68) 
that the use of midwifery forceps was unknown to the 
Hindus, Greeks and Romans. But the block-prints brought 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Das, the well-known Tibetan 'Scholar, 
from Tibet and printed in the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society, Vol. II, plates 1-10, clearly show that the use 
of midwifery forceps was known in Tibet. The Tibetan 
surgical instruments are adaptations of the Hindu 
instruments. The medical knowledge treasured in the 
Taiigijiu' and Ka^igyur still await elucidation and here is 
a vast field for research by the students of medicine. 
The French and the Russians are utilising the material 
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but tbos0 works, even now, aro soalcct books to most of our 
countrymen. 

KalSyd-khanJci .—The term ILalayd-hha/hjo. occurs in 
Madhava’s Milana. The term also occurs in the Caraka 
Sfitnhita and the Suhi'uta 8ath/iita, But the commentators 
Bijaya Rak^ita and Sri Kantha Datta suggest the term 
to be merely name of disease ( ^ ), but does not 

signify its etiology. BhavamiSra quotes it with no better 
result. When Lathyrism or KheSaridal poisoning was 
first noticed in India by Europeans in 1833, the Indian 
physicians had already lost all knowledge of the disease. 
But a comparative study of the descriptions of ancient 
authors with the symptomatology of the modern writers, 
helped us to diagnose Lathyrism to be Kalapa-Manja. 

I (See Lalkyrism or KAe^an4ala- Poisoning, pp. 23-28.) 

I Inoculation of Small-pox and Paccination. There was 

, no doubt that this practice prevailed in India from a long 

I time, but it is no doubt strange to miss any mention of 

* the practice in the ancient and mediceval scientific works 

on medicine. Dr. Huillet of Pondicherry expressed 
the view that actual vaccination itself was known to the 
Hindu surgeons. 

The spurious passages about inoculation and vacci¬ 
nation which are often quoted by modern writers we have 
shown to be interpolations of later writers to popularise 
the practice of vaccination. (See History of Indian 
Medicine, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 126.) 

The Hippocratic oath. —Hippocrates forbade all sur- 
i geons to operate for stone but allowed it to be done by 

men who practised the operation. The commentator 
including M. Littre could not give an explanation of 
interdiction j Adams also failed to give any reason 
and quotes Avenzoar who pronounced this operation to 
I be c,ne, which no respectable physician would witness, 

I ■ 
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and far less perform. A special license was necessary to 
operate on stone in England. Feme, Master of Cheselden, 
was one of the surgeons specially licensed to perform the 
operation in St. Thomas’s Hospital, this license being 
not granted as a matter of course to all surgeons. 
Cheselden also applied himself to the operation for the 
stone (B. M, //, 222, 1905). If we simply read the 

reasons given by Susruta, who calls it the worst of 
all surgical operations,—Even experienced and able 
surgeons fail to attain success by operation for the stone. 
So the surgical treatment is the worst of all treatment 
here. But if you do not operate the patient will die • 
and it is doubtful whether he will live after the operation, 
so give him the chance of operation in God’s name. {The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus, Vol. 1, p. 170), the 
meaning of the Hippocratic advice becomes clear to us. 
Caraka also gives ns a Code of medical ethics and en 3 oins 
the student to observe rules of conduct at the ceremony 

of initiation. 

Ant's head as suture material. —The practice of the use 
of ant's mandibles as suture materials was described by 
Sufiruta and Caraka and may be taken as a curious practice 
of ancient surgery of the Hindus. The Greeks and the 
Arabs never mentioned it. This is no doubt a very 
primitive method. But in modern times the practice 
has been recommended, and Dorats' novel suture is 
nothing but the use of head-nippers of ants. Who knows 
if this primitive method did not suggest the forceps and 
suture needles of scientific surgery ? 

Glass The use of glass and flints as operation 

knives were primitive methods apd these may have 
suggested the use of surgical knives. 

Leeches.— de^oription of leeches'in the 
works can be oomparcd with such descriptions of the 
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with advantage and I have tried to identify the leeches 
of Susruta jyith the different types of Indian leeches as 
described by Harding and Moore in the volume on 
Hiritdihea in the Famia of Btiluh India, Similarly, 1 
have tried to identify the lice, mosquitoes and ants as 
described in the medical books in Sanskrit with the worms 
mentioned in scientific books on Zoology in my contribu¬ 
tion, Ihe Human Parasites in the Athara Veda afid in the 
later Medical Text Books, 

Dissection ,—From contemporary literature we may get 
an idea of medical practices current at a particular epoch. 
An illustration taken from a contemporary manuscript of 
Grand Chirurgie gives us an idea of the ceremony of 
dissection as practised in the time of its author Guy de 
Chauliac who wrote the work in 1363 (see B, M, Vol. 
II, p, 1249, 1894). Susruta gives us the details of 
dissection of a cadaver and also mentions the modes of 
learning practically surgical operations on dead animals 
and models of wax. 

The Snake Symbol ,—The great Caduceus controversy 
about the symbol of the healing art having two snakes or 
only one is well known to all. The origin of the snake 
. symbol to represent Siva, the fountainhead of all medical 
knowledge, can be traced to India. We still have 
specimens of two carved snakes at the Gauki GhSta of 
Benares (see HavelPs Benares^ p. 118) and also at the 
Gorain Ghata, which are undoubtedly the prototypes of 
the modern snake symbols printed on hooks, certificates, 
etc., and embossed ou medals. At Mohen-jo-daro many 
seals were found in the excavated area. In one of thesr 
seals we find an Asvattha tree {Ficus religiosus) surrounded 
by two snakes on the two sides. The Rt. Reverend 
' v"' C.. W. Leadbeater also expresses the same view and 

says, The spine is called in India the Brahmadania^ the 

' i*' ' 
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stick of Brahma, and the drawing (in the book) shows 
that it is also the original of the Caduceus of Mercury, 
the two snakes of which symbolize the Knndalini or 
serpent-fire which is presently to be set in motion along 
these channels, while the wings typify the power of 
conscious flight through higher planes which the develop- 
ment of that fire confers,” [The Chakras, p. 18.) 
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Similarly VSgbhata I, also in his Adtanga Samgraha 
cites Agnivesa’s book as onci of his sources : 





Astanga Saihgraha, VI, 1. 

Indu in his commentary ^ahilelcha writes : — 

SaiSllekha, VI, L 

In the Suaruta Samhitdt VI, i, we read ;— 

^ xTwr^fir: i 

DalvanScirya comments on it as follows:— 

This shows that when the old 8au§ruta Tantra was 
redacted by NSgarjuna and became known as the Suaruta 
SaThkita, Agnive§a’s work was extant. Srlkan^hadatta, 
(1288 A.D.) the disciple of Vijaya Rak§ita (1240 A.D.) and 
the commentator of Vrnda^s SiddAayoga (in his Vyahhyd 
Kvsttmdvall) cites alofcas from Agniveaa Tantra which are 
not found in the Caraka Samkitd, {Vide iSrikantha’s 
comment on the use of sand-bath in fever.) Bhavamisra 
also quotes in his Bkdva Prakaaa passages from Madhava 
Niddm and Fydkkyd Madku Ko§a in which Agnivesa 
. is referred to. The book appears to have existed in the 
time of CakrapSni Datta (1060 A.D.), the famous 
commentator of Gar aka Bamkitd, 

The book is not available now ; but the nature of his 
work can however be known from the quotations in 
different works, 
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In Vyakhya Kusumavall : — ‘ . 

1- ?i«n 

#?*} f?f} II 
iret »ia»i II p. 37. 

2. I 

• 5i«g' a)cim<<4i4.i<i«i>| n p. 192. 


3. arai^sfti^qftHTPiti: I 

m aft?iftf^^ii _.p. 567, 
Ixi NivandhalSamgraka :—~ \p, 

1. See V. K. V. 3, p. 1166. 


In Tattva Gandrika :— 

1- 'Bfijtsi:— 

®tanp«Tsg ifM «d 

ii p. 4. 

2. gnaisaira^ sisnst i . 

^*rm II 

<ift«t<n»rftitst^^'lsirt I p. 5. 


5^1 


8. See V. K. V. 8, p. 889, • 

Agnivesa was also known,/by the name of HutSla ; 
and by this name he is quoted by M&dhavakara in bis 
Nidana in the chapter on “Fracture,—Its Pathology” thus : 

♦i^ icna! 

Srikanfehadatta in Vyakhya Madhti Koaa oomqiebts . 
fata faraa^’nftilaT5f«^q?l I p. 248. 
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agniveSa. ' - 

AgniveSa is said to have been the son of Agni, the god 
of fire. Bharadvaja gave him the Agneyastra or “the 
weapon of. W" which Agnivesa in his turn presented to 
Dronacaryya, the preceptor of the Pandavas (Dowson, 
^ Classical JH^thologyy p*. 6).' 

Panini wrote an aphorism for Garga, AgniveSa and 
others. 4.1.105 : 

He was the most intelligent amongst the desciples of 
Atreya Punarvasu. He was of- sharp intellect, and his 
work was declared to be the best of all the boobs composed 
by the pupils of Atreya. 

Caraka Saiiihita, I. i. 

His work was called Agnivesa Tantra and this was 
afterwards redacted by Caraka, and so .became known 
as the Caraka Samhita. 

Dr. RSy maintains that the work of Agnivesa became 
obsolete when Vagbhata wrote his A^tdnga Urdaga 
SaHiMta ( see Hisiorg of Hindu Chemistry, p. xiii), 
but this is not true for Vagbhafa distinctly mentioDs 
Agnivesa to be one of his sources : 

!IW: I 

AstSnga Hrdaya,Satfahita, I. i. 
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BhSva Mi§ra quotes both the Madhava’s reading and 
Srikantba’s comment on it in his Bhava Brahaka, 

The following formula are attributed to Agnivesa :— 


Formula 

Book 

Pages 

1. Cangerl Ghrta 

G. N., I. 

5 

•2. VasMyam Ghrta 


6 

3. ^atpalam Gh^a 


8 

4. Cavyadyath Ghrta 

if 

10 

5. Svadam§tradyam Ghrta 

n 

15 

6. Tiktakaih Ghyta 

jy 

16 

7. Mahatiktaka Ghrta 

y) 

» 

8. Tryajunadyaih Ghrta 

yi 

19 


1. Changerl Ghfta. 

f^' 'Trai i 

«ru: u 

u 


3. YSsidyath Ghrta. 

’^rera' w»i i 
gat ?!raibj<?« ^ n 

gfiffi' ^gwt »»>iqT^«*nga«i i 
grre ufiwnd k 

Ki«t5ni 'tg ft*! t 





agniveSa 

3. ^atpalaiii Gh^a. 

^ qi^majq^ n 



4. Cavyadyadi Gh{-ta. 

^s!tTO‘ ^ I 
MS3 fqq^zw qrat ’iirt iiqj»q^no ^ i 
*RT^ ^ g 

f^«qf fisawwl' ft?i i 

»8i?mTf^qw aif ?riwg!i'^ ii 

qq'fT*i qftser^ i 


5. ^vadaib^tfSdyaiii Gbfta. 

al^qqt^Kwt ft?rn u 
qif^ qw^iiqf Tt litrqqsj'Si i 

h 

w. ffl«t ¥nwtrtw3i^t#> ’JSRni I 
«m<twnqT;» 

^:«1jww«pifwrt qqmtw: r 
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6. Tiktakarii Ghyta. 

■'Jiff fciw<tf^ f^«R5n»i 
TO*im ii 


gw w^3i«H'twir4wig wraig,i 

jpronSw '5?i » 



7. Mahatiktakaiii Gbfta. 
*r?ifiiww ??ig 1 

nfii^W st«nw f'lwClf^'Sf 'iraig i 
gw^T ftwwf n 

WWpigqiSWlt <111^ tfftt i 1 

trsu^rt gPwiwf -Itw n 

^ajwftai ^ref g,«ik«'it fww?if<??fi‘ ^ i 
w?wi»f ?iWa*rPl MII 

Mg4*>wt ^^swirswwig i 

fiPS'il ^miHfqwfare ii 

^81^ ?naptfl!i8wiw^f% Kwwiflf’i I 
fr?rawwft'8 ’UPEJit g^g n 

ft^Hzwig 8«n*ng^r? wiareir ai^*^ i 
8^)ri 5g<:ft5sin»re»?T wgraf g ii 
8WTt?W!i: ^ ggigg gf4; i 
aliWBiHifiigim'air'i'iiKW^ifii'iffg w 






aoniveSa 



8. Tryusunadyaih Ghrta. 

^ ^cT?^ I 

% qiS- II 

^n^T^T i 

fq^7[ I 

qni=l^sf%^lf^¥* 'gcfsitq^qiT^^ I 


His works :— 

1. Agnivesa Tanira or Agnivesa Samhita. 

2. Anjana Nidma : A treatise on diseases of 

the eye. 

3. Niddna Sthdna : On Pathology. It is also 

called ISfeirdnjana, 

Besides the three books mentioned above, Agnivega is 
credited with the authorship of two historical works:— 

• 4. Edmdya*^a Rahasya. 


Ms, :—C. P. B. Cat. 4755. 


5. Rdmdyana ^ataaloii. 


Ms, :—C, P. B. Cat. 4759. 


Anjana Nidana. 

I 

Beginning : 

9ft i 
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Colophon : 


Mss : 

, L. 4206. 

L O. Cat 2714. 


Oxf. Cat, p. 310a. 
Ulwar. 1613. 

Bik. Cat. p. 660, 
A. M. p. 136. 


C. P. B. Cat 24-26. 


Rgb. 908. 

Stein. 180. 
Aufreeht Cat. Cat. 



(^Motations : 

He is quoted by Vagbhata (Oxf. p. 303). 

Bhava Misra (Oxf. p. 310). 

Tisata (Oxf. p. 858). 

Rudrabhatta, 

The book has been printed by K^emarSja 
Srikrgnadasa of Bombay. 


Commentary : ^ 

h There is a commentary by Jaykr§na MiSra. 

Ms. ;—Oudh, XX. 262. 

2. A^jana Nidana Tlkd by Duttaram Chaube. 

See S. B. 284. 

3. Agnivesa Caraka Saihhitd Tiha. 

Authorship of A'fljand Nidana ^ 

But we are not sure about the identity of this author 
with the celebrated Agnlveia, the disciple of Atreya 
Punarrasu. 



AGNIVE8A 


§L 


Mitra says that the author is Agnivesacarja. But 
Vijaya Raksita in his commentary Vyakhya Madhukosa 
points out Madhava Nidana as the first compilation on 
Pathology when he comments on the words of Madhava 


thus :— 


—Madhava Nidana, I. 
in^$5T—Vijaya Raksita, I. 
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Bhela was one of the six desciples of Punarvasu 
Atreya, and like Agnivesa and others, he wrote a treatise 
on Medicine—/a Sam/iita—from which Vaghhalja II 
acknowledges to have derived help. 

a I 

A^tMga Urdai/a Samhita, I. i. p. 7. 

When VSgbhata II flourished, Camka adi\ Snmtia 8aih~ 
hits, bad already undergone redaction but Bhe/a Sani/ntS 
was available in its original form. This fact becomes 
clear, from his reference to Bhela Saihhita being the 
work of a Rsi, whereas the Garaka SaihhitS and Suaruta 
SaihhitS contained redactions of later authors : 

I 

fiii I 

Jetanga Hrdaga Samhita, VI. xl. p. 405, 

Burnell thinks that Bhela was a native of G§ndhara 
or Kandahara from the repeated mention of the country 
in his book. 

Bhela is also known as Bhetja, and as such he is men- 
tioned in the works of Vagbhata, the commentator 
Dallana and others. 

His toork: Bhela Samhita The book in a mutilated 
state is noticed in BurneH’s Tanjore Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, p. 63 ff, (No. 10778). The manuscript is 
dated about 1650 A.D. The general outline of the treatise 





of Bhela agrees with that of Caraka. Burnell mentions 
Nidana, Viniana, Sarira, Indriya, Cikitsita and Kalpa 
Sthanas. But in commenting on a formula of Bhela in 
Vrinda Mddhava^ Cakradatta, (see 2 C.D.), iSrlkaatha- 
datta and Sivadasa say : 

Thus we know that there was a Siddhisthana in 
the B/iela Tantra. But we are not sure that Bhela 
and Bhaluki were identical persons. Bhela Tantra has 
■ been quoted by Dallana, Vijaya Raksita, iSrikautha 
Datta, Sivad5sa, Cakrapani Datta and Vrnda M^hava. 
Bhaluki Vaidyaka is quoted in Atanka Nigraka and 
Bhaluki cikiUd in the Todardnanda. 

Many think that Bhela Samhitd and Bhaluki 
Saihhitd or Tantra refer to the same work. But as 
Dallanacarya in the Nivandha Samgraha mentions both 
Bhela and Bhaluki in the same sentence, they were 
possibly different individuals. See quotation No. 4 from 
Nivandha tSaTfigrakd. The quotations from Bhaluki Tantra 
deal mainly with surgery, and so possibly Bhaluki was 
a surgeon. Cakrapani refers to Bhaluki in his description 
of the surgical instruments. 

Bhaluki and Bheda in Nivandha Samgraha, 

Nivandha Samgrakay I. xiii. p. 118. 
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-. 2 . — 

- * »i5^sn i 

??ggra b?i^ i 


vrflflfailt qa*i ^maig i sragqreqf®qw«:^t «fit i 

Nivandha SaAffra/ia, IV. xxxvii. p. 1163. 


3. xii?85fq%«q^ wi^fqtfflui^faqTasqK^J 

«ntq% I 

gn fign Big bbi i 

uBi ^ ^» 

Nivandha Sarngraha, VI. xxxix. p. 1480. 


4. etc., 

Ibid, p. 1484. 


Bhela in Cakradatta and Taitva Candnkd. 

1. Sivadftsa in commenting on the following verse 
of Cakrapani Datta— 

?3(ig Biggai ^ wiftaw sswBBg ii 

CaJcra Datta, I. p. 11. 


says I «**=• 

Tativa Candrika, I. p. ll* 


•2. And again— 

BiggiTTSBiVB fBeRanPag i 

Bgtn fBlgfafiig ^hsi ggi’ s 

Cahra Datta, I. p. 21. 
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) SivadSsa comments : 


i 

q^iiKj «T'aj9Sci!^'ai<ant 


wrafsscija^^ 


isiH 11 


Tatlra Candrika, I. p. ‘21. 


3. Msgrs— 

’eif^rsf5iin=«i^^5’'l. i 
mfs) %'s\ g f sirasiigg ii 

Tattva Candrika, p. 378. 

Bhe(’a in Sarvanga Bundarl. 

1 . 

qpt gisiW^llR? 1 

gi5F*i!5ir?i h 

Sarvaiiga Sundarl, II. v. p. 139. 

Bhaluki in Tyakhyahitamavalu 

1. *n5iftf*ii g I 

j,gg,_f<s,yr«gflfiT0 ^ wig I 

gsiTiS « P* 

a. Ilid. p. 55G. 

Bhaluki in Vyahhya Madhukosa, 

1. gftfl i g?fgi— 

gf'urgtiig iflfg^Ygiigfggw. ggiftfe” i 

p. 22. 

2. ^^g^ vtrargfgjg g^ggi 

grafq’mrggft ggt gfagw; g^’gfg' 
gj;j ?n«gtg: u 

grgigg^ggg’. wrangggggisi 
fqti^ggi gtifit<Jig: n 
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Ntvand/ia Safagrahay IV. xxxvii. p. 1163, 


WT^ » 

^3T fV^qiT n\^ 3TW^T^art ^T«ll I 
qqi ^ H 

NtvandAa SaihgraAa, VI. xxxix. p. 1480. 


4. ^=1%^ etc., 

Ibid^ p. 1484. 


Bbela in Cakradatta and Tattm Candrika. 


i. SivadSsa in commenting on the following verse 
of Cakrapani Datta— 

^ «iftcn?i i) 

Caira Datta, I. p. 11. 


says I etc. 

Tattva Candrikdy I. p. 11. 


1. And again— 

Cakra Datta, I. p. 21. 





) Sivadasa comments ; qtsTS? 


Tailra Candrika, I. p. ‘21. 


3. ^S3I?f— 

TaUva Candrika, p. 3?8. 


Bbe(’a in Sarvanga Bundari. 

1 . 

gHi ' 

^fsp^ikua ^hl.rt? ?i«Tg; gggirgtg ii 

Sarvuiiga Sundari, 11* v. p. 139, 

BhrUuki in Vyakhjahnumavalt. 

1. waftnii g « i 

fiitM’ig» P. S42. 

2. Hid. p. 55C. 

Blialuki in Fyakht/a Madhukosa. 

p. 22. 

2. ?i«n wraftra’t *ir3n iRggi 

flfsqw. qf'airn I 

Tli;l ^S1Pfll«3’SI?’®'’: u 

fq-iig ga HifiiBia: h 
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sit«i crei ci^sr i 

?f^'o qi4lT;9ft^»rar!rei: ii 
qfqifTfra a'lirra’®^ i 
^ Hsftgqii: B 
'a «rwi BiftqT7nqi?T?<ft i 
SwrsigifVqjt «rej ^ftqw: qfiJira u 
ci« sfta sTO f*ist 'g'^'^snaret^Tf: i 

'q(«i qjfeqfe^ I 
^faqta: ^ fqmat i*?reqi: u 

qi^sqr; ^faqif> aw af wFa i 
aw a<n5a^»5iirnqia^fl5fe^aT: u 
ftfeaftiaa ai? q§i^a: t 

arwaiw qi.« fasifqqwa: » 
ga^iw qfwa qftawa i 
^lawt fw?j^ ■a f?st fqgqwfq ii 
qqlia wna% ^fa ami fqaj^qf: ■qa; i 
fqatwo: aiaqiat aw 5i*al: aiwfa n 
sqKt qf^taja q^^ I 
sftatu twaiaw f wa; qjqiai^ i 
aala aaia^a f^aiamftaqn: ii 
fqifaqn qi^: qqnqi jn^q asa: i 
aifaqi-laai aw fwawTO fqq^^ n 
f%?iaraw aftalw: awq^^ u 
aafa ftnsaiaw aair area qt^ i 
'aaTw afaqiatsa ^^arKlfa qtw^ » 
afa qftqw^wa^ai'tafqa ^;» 

qttstqqqi; afaqrtff aw sis^; afwft i 
aw ^tasawa^^^^ « 
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fhi^r g^fliifsa =3t^qiJ?r2f5pre: ii 

?i?i 5tRi nn fq-H lian?^ ’atqsq sqf u 
g fq% "q w qig: Kifqtfq i 
f5fa¥K« ^ssfq *1^1% II 
qqiq quft ^\ fq^q q f? ^qfq i 
%<tqq: qfaqm: ^ ggreq; ii 

qnqiqftqm qqrais qq^t 1 
qqiftqifq^^q; qfiiqwt qqt 1 
qci ft»nqi q^T; qiqt qlqqqnqqT: II pp. 23-24. 

3. aqi «raf% ;— 

^qi q^ qtgqj qfsqt^ fq^oaqi h p- 25. 

4. !3J|fq wiqfqtqi :— 

q# gft qiqiqi^ qi qrps «q q^mra ?fii . p. 251. 
(qiqiqi^ qrfq 0 

5. wgfqrqT g qigqfq ftrenqqt gfqq i 

qiqq} tnr fW a qfqqigqwaa i 
t?:rqq «tg ft?? giq«if tqiqqq || p- 272. 

Bhela in Gikitsahalika vivrti. 

1. qqr q^qifq qq*?l q^ ft^i qtwi— 

qt ?«?ll«'ga qqiqt ^ qq q i 
qjg'q'’ q??^ % fq^q?^ qcreqwq: ?5?n: t 
qi»^ g;5rft?:t«ig ftqfts^sRqi: ft’n; h p- 40, 

2. gqt q ^ :— 

qqtiiilqTq: fti?qi qq^^’ q ftqg i 

qpqft%^qTiqqq gq^Sftft ti p. 73, 
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g ?FT^?n ^z^ i 



f5T:iiigg jT^r hi ^ i 

q^? fqt^ i 

H'2iH fir7« fq^nf^fcr ^ fsiF^m nffi: ii 
«T?q qflTO — 

'qT^^JiT: WK^ fq^M I 

Hc?i: u p. 74, 

4. HI ^ HT^T 

fiq^ 5q ^ viScj I 

q^iing u pp. 74-75. 


Moiuscripls of BJiela Samhita. So far as known at 
present only one manuscript (writlen about 1650) of the 
book is known to exist in tlie Tanjore Libray, No. 10773 
in BurnelVs Catalogue, Hoernle possessed a copy of it in 
Telegu made for him by Order of the Government of 
Madras in 1905 j Cordier had two copies, one in Telegu 
and the other in Devnagarl at an earlier date, (^ee 
his RecenU Deconvertes pp. 4-5). Another manuscript 
** Radh 32^’ is mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogue8 
Catalogram 416 as existing in a native library in Lahore. 
But we have not been able to know anything of this 
manuscript. Sir A. T. M cokerjee had two copies of 
the manuscript in Telegu ; and it has been published in 
the Devnagarl character by the University of Calcutta 
in the Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. VI, 
in 1921. 

Msa, Tanjore M$, Cat. p. 6’^, note. 


Bhela Sarh/iitu. 


According to the Caraka Samhita (a. i, 29) this is 
one of the six SamJiitae of the Anrveda, and as this manus* 
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cript seems to be unique, though it is very 
minute description is necessary. 



defective, a 


(10, 773) Te. IL 203. Written about 1650, and 
apparently copied from an injured Olai Ms, It is in a 
large and clear hand. 3,250 gr. 


Begins in aclhyayoL 4 of the— ? stliana. 


a. 5, begins : 


a. 6, (1, 5 b) ^ etc. 

iT ^ ^ II 

a. 7, (1, 9) etc. 

fiwragpq^ q^iftr ii 

II 

a. 8, (10 b) etc. 

TU<^ia!t i 

^g|5t fqtq 11 

This chapter is full of tacunsB. There are many curious 
#., rules in it, e.ff. : 

ftrqsr: ii 

a. 9, (12 b) ^ ^ etc. 

- f% i 

^ m^\ . II 

Full of lacunje. 
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a. 10, (1, 15) sar® f etc. 

a. 11, (1, 17) «ii° ?fcr ^ etc. 

■^rm^ n— *r =agf^^»{ i 

q'amTJf fe^ ari^ aj)%sHn»i -aKaim ii 

#?»ia3ia^qf^flra .i 

Many laeunte. 

a. 12, (1,18) '«i?rra ^ma?i«5arifha an° ?f?r tr etc, 
a. 13, (1, 19 b) aiax??faH5^a o!it° 9ffr ^ etc. 
nfar^ stiraf ftar: % waaaf^an ?fii i 

(Gnrdalabhekina) ?#> 5*f^: 'Itll 


fjTsr' ifmr : ansfa^: i 
^ JTRPra f ?S5Jt IIRII 
*i«ai«i^ *rgaPr) I 

jtosj: ’T ii^ii 


>ifaT5»w^« sp»i3Tr: (wo) iisii 

Hf^rarmi: grarmr: ^atarwr; i 

55^ ^ iiria l ^a i: IIVII 

firatar^r f% aialaii; «i5)<«ii>siiPt i 
flitiiPi 'a ii^ii 

irgiaiT 'arsRffiTB’ot: tn^ctwaarr; i 
■ffa ^isD'ncf»!^ mat ^nfaasfTOaf; ii’sii 


1: i, 29 ; 'araasqa waia tncTaT; i 

fifta: ii 

and 31 : 'aa aarea as: ^ ama i 

As, however, this name occurs as Bheda sometimes 
{Bhiva Prakasa), it should probably be written Bheja, 





















BMELA 

* « * I 

^gi'-^iHfii ?r*ra 3pwi^: iicii 

ci^iM'tw'l * '!• I 

5R»fTOf{ irg^ lien 
qiiTwmcri: qijr^ i 

st^ jfraara^f 3^ >Rffi tf%sTii^ ii^o(j 

a. 14 (1, 20 b), gtT <aWT ' K ?srre, etc, 

a. 15 (1, 22) f%m»5)?msnzf an" I 
a. 16 (1, 23) an" i 

a. 17 (1, 14 b) ^smi’iirJm’fM ajt" I 

?sn^T I 

cmr ii 

W ST sitfsitsT. I 

a. 18 (1, 25 b) air" 

sTaTTeTjnt Ki3rfii^?iBir«j1*Ti%; i 

rnr^ '^psw h^t^ « 
sf ^ #T4t ST #*ft ST ss?n sqtsfti t vra*! i 
fwt%n sRsn *r^ ii 
U'1*jrtiT^i!)l Tfaf ST^; snfef'^ i 
f^msf if)^ ^f ns:; ii 

a. 19 (1, 27 b) ^?wr^ fttnsitf*ic?)n an* I 
a. 20 (1, 28 b) 'n«n^r ’W an° I 

The end of this and the beginning of a. 21 are wantinjr. 
1^1. being Jeft blank. 

a. 22 (1, 32) ’srsrra; ^ntann an° I 
a. 23 (1, 34 b) nrsg^ltfld an" I 
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a. 24 (1, 35) ^retm an° I 

a. 25, Not marked, 
a. 26 (1, 38; i 

a. 27 (1, 41; 'wn^sistn^ «n'^ I 
a. 28 (.1, 43 b; i 

The end of this stAana and the beginning of t 
(nidam sthana) are not marked, and there appears 
good deal omitted. 

Mddna sthana. 

a. 2, ends on 1.48. 
a. 3 (1, 48) aiT° l 

a. 4 (1, 50) ^gtct; 4iia;Pl^H an'" I 
a. 5 (1, 51) ^TSim; ' 

a. 6 (1, 53 b) wa: an° I 

a. 7, The beginning is not marked, 
a. 8 (1, 55) =IT° ' 

This chapter concludes this section on 1, 56 .b. 

ViindnQi sthana. 

a. 1 (1, 56 b) «IT° I 

a. 2 ? 

a. 3 ? _ ^ 

a. 4 (1, 60) w?ft an° i 

a. 5 (1, 62) smhjrreW ' 

Sdnra sthana. 

a. P il, 65) ’(wm: »rr?W an° i 

a. ? (1,66) *1^'’' 



§L 

V 


lie next 
to be a 
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a. 5 (1, 71) ‘ aif i 

a, 6 (1, 74) ’sram: ^rfe^r wmiPer' snfK tgi'’ i 
a. 7 (1, 75) -isram: sqf i 

a. 8 (1, 77) snfK aif I 



Indriya sthana. 


a. ? (1, 80) 

a. 4 (1, 81 b) -WcT: 



a. 5 (1, 82) ^ s?lTfW sif I 

a. 6 (1, 83) ’?rara; aif i 
a. 7 (1, 84) wi 3IT° I 

a. 8 (1, 86) ^pin^ ^dt-ywiTti HiT° I 
a. 9 (1, 87) 5zn" i 

a. 10 (1, 88) wcT »?RnsiFsf an® i 
a. 11 (1, 89) s!it°i 

a. 12 (1, 90 b) aif I 


aieitsd sthana, 

a. 1 (1, 92) 526° I 

a. 2 (1, 95) ’iram) i 

a. 4?, , 

a. 5 (1, 104) ajT° I 

.a.’6P 
a. 7 ? 

a. 8 (1, 113) an° I 

a. n (1, 121) aif I 
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a. 12 (1, 122 b) ’sraiff 5!n° I 

a. 13 ? 

a. 14 (1, 127 b) ftwncTsftflira 3qT° i 
a. 15 (1, 130 b) sqf I 

(1, 135) is broken at the left side, 
a. 16 (1, 126) 5!n° i 

a. IS (1, 1.39) ’?raTcT 5 !it° I 

a. (1,141 b) ’smm: an° i 

From 1, 141 b to 1, 155 b there is no division into 
chapters, and the whole is full of lacuii®. On the last 1, 
the 21th chapter is said to end. 

a. 25 (1, 156) ^ict; i 

ti. 26, 7 V 

a. 28 (1, 156 b) I 

a. 29 (1, ICO) 'wrr; ^TT^rTsraPrPfrfiBd ®5T“ i 

On 1, 166 the 30fch chapter is said to end. 



• Kalpa sthana. 

a. 3 (1, 167) wstreq' sin" I 

a. 4 (1, 169) .szn° i 

a. 5 (1,170 b) an" I 

a. 6 (1, 171 b) <i i i i re<>i^ T y »#tir kpsi' an" i 
a. 7 (1, 173 b) an° i 

a. 8 (1,174 b) sifir*?)««■ an" i 
. a. 9 (1, 175 b) wn: s?n^. 

After this there is no division till I, 183 b, where the 
second chapter (of the Kalpa sthana ?) is said to end. 








BHELA 


? (1, 183 b) ’^51^ l 



a. ? (1, 193 b) ^ I 

Just before this the 8th chapter is said to end. From 
this to the end there are no more divisions, and the 
manuscript is full of lacunsB. It is evident that this 
manuscript contains nearly all the B/ielasaQii/iifa, though 
with, in parts, so many lacunsB as to make it difficult to 
make anything of the text ; probably, also, some chapters 
are misplaced ; but as the manuscript is carelessly copied, 
it would need a very close examination to put it in order. 
The most superficial comparison shows how much 
Vaghhaia was indebted to this ancient work. The repeated 
mention of Gandhara and the neighbouring countries 
suggests that it was composed thereabouts, and therefore 
probably under Greek influences ; but I have no means 
within reach, unfortunately, of comparing the classifica¬ 
tion of diseases and their treatment, according to Bhela, 
with that of the Greeks. 

In considering this question, it must be remarked that 
the older treatises show a totally different theoiy of the 
cause of disease to that taught hy the rest of Sanskrit 
literature, and especially by the religious systems and 
law-books, viz,, that nearly all disease is the result of 
supernatural influences, and of sinful actions in some 
stages of the patient^s existence. To this view the later 
treatises incline, so that tliere has been a falling off rather 
than a progress in Indian Medicine. On the general 
question of the age and authenticity of the Sanskrit 
medi<5al treatises, see a paper (by Dr. Haas) in Z. d. 

D. M. G., Vol. XXX * 


* Burnell : Classified Indent to the Sanskrit Manrtscrifjts 
in the Palace of lanjore^ 1880, pp. 63-65. 






1.- 

■' 1 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 
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Formula attributed to and BhUluhL 



Name, Book, 

Sa/iacara oil A. H. S., iv, *.’.1 

BTielah Formula C. D., I 
Bhaluki^s Formula C. D., I 
Nila duUer G. N., I 

Mahanlla butter G. N., I 

Dhanvantari „ 

Gugguln Tiktaka G. N., I 
Bheli yavagn or 
the Gruel of 
Bbela ... Bower Ms. 

Bkaluki^s Mantra Ayurveda Prakasa 


/G. N., I 
CA. R. 


Pa(je, 

366 

11 

21 

8 




358 

20 


152 

152 


1. SahSeara Oil. 

^ II 

*rcT i 

i5IT-''ra?-$^-WST-TW?’?5TT*[ II 


2. Bbela’s Formula. 
(waw ) 1 
«Twr I 
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3. 


Bhaluki^s Formula. 




RiRsftfrd ^ w 



4. Nila Ghrta. 

^cTTO* W ^ II 

^cQ’Sfrqj^ <|IW ^ I 

s* 

fst^jfiT w^; tiTOwrlt wn i 
^ f^»$i<Vctfa <C^C jl8«il ?nt II 
T^fst’TT^if srat^ra^i 
tf w r T^^pj * iR i ’tw^ ii 


5. Mahanlla Ghrta. 
S^I^ITB »r?T^ W»ll 
<iw4t % 41^*' ♦i<;«tf4i^ 1 
g^IT t%<<«!iia<n*i II 

^ ?ft?T =^ wi isssrswj 

•<<l<»<igi ffl'iP'i'Sfil II 

iurt <jMiq<«f i^ Hpn^ P^sl5i4'<i ftm-«i3‘i i 
g H^infRf'ni^l II 
B^fW' 3iicilta<^^^ ^ • 

^ ’ft?? ’ft«f§i5B: II 
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’'HPiraqrafTf^ ^ ii 
ft'f fi| '#' snwg iD^fag^tra^: i 
fiiTltifftiti'^’ SJfPTT •llRl'fiinlciM^'^ll II 

‘i^ii 

3 i«iPi n 

xiwjl ?3P5^>r 1 
ii 


§L 


6. DhSnvantara Butter. 
^r5f5fit wi I 

ii 

‘*l»i<«ni*t(wi'>JK flra' vstiTwiPr I 

* 5 ^ a®*H^ n 

HHt» i { ! ifq<!it;)ni qtf{ i 

y^'til'sigiMcsiwi Jrer’ ii 

tn^nifsnr *r ww’ i 

PTfsr m^rr wffT ftf?^ ii 

f^’TPr ’Tgi 5ret i 

’g?Tf ^ PpgfTft I 

Wf' wN » 

^^M««n5lft i ^i?fy I 

wnif ?nqtnrT?’ ii 
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7. Guggulutiktaka Ghrta. 



WTT^ pRR%l I) 

^ WTO’ I 

vmm ^ n 

ft¥^’ arcrg^s^nTl’^^ i 

^1: ii 

I 

fk^ ^ f% 11 

liWTpT I^toPu ^ i 

♦Tiwi^^ 11 

^ JiPf^imf WTII 


8. Bhell Yavagu. 
fi# ^^^1^1 

g 11 

W3Rni 'fTfl^: «^ I 
^ ^ 1^ ^ II 

^ 5f ^}wrSi=[ I^ I 
mm\ ^^ii 
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8. In diseases due to disordered air a gruel prepared 
with the roots of the sot of 5 drugs, mixed with clarified 
butter and oil, and acidulated with pomegranates, is 
beneficial; Diseases due to disordered phlegm are cured by 
a gruel made of old cereals. In the case of diseases due to 
disordered bile, the patient should drink a gruel prepared 
with (white) lotus, blue lotus and sugar. May the 
Fire-god not depart from my body, may the Wind-god 
give me the vital airs, may Indra vouchsafe to me 
strength, and the Water-god bestow on me prosperity ! 
Let the patient, after having eaten the grnel and visited 
a woman, perform the ceremonial purification, while 
repeating the above spell : then his life will never fail. 

Bower Ms, Translation, p. 152. 


9. Bhaluki's Mantra. 





^ ^ II 
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JATUKARNA. 




Jatukarna was one of the six desciples of Punarvasii 
Atreya. In some manuscripts the name is also spelt as 
Jatukarna. Like Agnivesa, he wrote a book on medieiue 
known as Jatukarna Baihhita or Tantra. The book is 
not available now. 

Jatukarna is quoted in Sibadasa’s commentary, Tattva 
Candrika, Vijaya Rak§ita, and Srlkantha Datta’s com¬ 
mentary Vyakhya Madkukoqa, Fydkhyd Kusumdvall-, 
and in the Niiatidka SaihffTaha by DallanacSrya. 


1. In Vyakhyahisumdvall. 

1 . — 

w II P- 21. 

2 . 

3. 4vm— 

i> P- 

4 . ^ — 

5. — 
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6. fr«ir :— 


Sl 


7- <mr stiq^qf;— 

^ TOTOcT I 

^ I p. 321. 

8, STPJ^''?Tg ^ ^ ^*TTf^ trfg^— 


qr^ i 

RPrf^wi II 

n P‘ 

9. srpjW:— 

10 . ^ — 

‘f^: i p- ^87. 


2. In Nihandha Samgraha. 

1. ?T^* — 

TO? I p- *^37. 


3. In Taitva Gandrikd. 


I» snj^^jfxf- 


I p- !• 














JATUKARNA 



3. 

4. 


I p. 9. 

See 2. V. K. V. p. 18. 
— 


I p, 24. 

5. w — 


p. 30 



0. — 



7. See 3. V. K, V. p, 50. 

8. f% — 

W* *r4TI^5l|<4U ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^ II 


» 


P..43. 


p. 63. 


9. In eonnnenting on the PaluniaiiSdyaTh Tuilaih 
M<!i' 9 f«n<M' Sivadasa quotes the different readings from 
Jatukat'Q.a :— 


3|p[%' qsqt, »rg | SRRffijrfq, 

^ g II p. 125. 

10. sig^nirjgTW*— 

^n%fi ^«>i ’C^ Vd ^aRiW eff^iT 5T^ ?Tff%cT 
iiflrc}’^ffcTi p. 151. 

11. See 9. V. K. V. p. 297. 


4. In FySMyS Madkuhosa, 

1. «Pt: ma^tssiw ta?t; i p. 36. 

2. ?»fiT srgWw 

’iTTOwr^ ^-.^r ?rtipiiT w. ii p. lOi. 
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3. 

p. 299 

The following formula is attributed to Jatukarna :— 


Formula, Booh. 

1. Mahatiktaka Ghfta G. N. I. 

1. Mahatiktaka Ghrta. 

irsu^ ‘T^^<iTg?q<^ ^ WZW] ^ ^ II 

wftr gjffTpT 

v^\ ^ I 

^ it 

to’ iRir^ RTOg I 


Page. 

17 


OT w^jf^rcT^t i 


Books : 


Jatukarna Saihhita or Tantrai Not available now. 



















HArITA I. 




Harita was one of the six desciples of Piinarvasu 
Atreya. He also wrote a treatise on medicine called 
Harita Samhita, Some consider that Hdrlta Samhitd 
and Atreya Samhitd are identical books. But Bhava 
Mi§ra quotes passages from Atreya Samhitd which are 
not to be found in the Hdrlta Samhitd* The Hdrlta 
Samhitd is not available now; but a more modern 
compilation has been printed in Calcutta as the 
original treatise. The author of the book—Pseiido- 
Harlta is decidedly posterior to Vagbhata I whom he 
mentions as an authority for Kaliyuga. The arguments 
against the printed edition being called the Hdrlta 
Samhitd will be discussed in detail under Pseudo- 
Haiita or Harita II. The ancient author is described as 
Vrddha Harita or Harita I, 

The following passages are quotations from the 
hdrlta Samhitd ;— 

]. In Ayurveda Blyikd* 

1 . 

^ 1 I* xxvii. 

2, In commenting on in the above 

chapter CakrapSni Datta says : 

3. 
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i. In Vyakliya Kmumavall, 

mi ^ I 

c\m^^ ^14 11 p- 17. 

2.. ^ 

?TT^’ qpTci: if irfW^: ii 

^^?rHt5TiTr^rf4 i 

?T<ffr?m^T II ]>4 "1 a 

3. ¥1^;— 

^ m ^ ^ I Pi 11‘^* 

4^ 

g fsi’ iTfffg 3rCk’ f4f4^: i 

?T>^!iP®fg^fr^rpT fngfi^sqrg n p^l^S. 

5,, g^r f% ‘fiftcT*.'— 

fT?4t4 < 

s4i^ Htg Ii p. 155^ 

8. In Vyakhya Madhukoaa. 

1, '^m WTHmt R3 «im 

f4^t?r5Tfi^STTf4 II p. <!• 

‘4 ’fT^tci:— 

fiKpq'f; ^fTT^ W^lcTST’^ I p. 21. 

3,, ggr ^ * 

=gg4^ ifW ^ I 

fjttpu; ief^rggr 3ft!rg4rfwn*w: ii 






HlRtTA I 


^IMci fMTll)c^*^ ^n?r^4 II 

^ f%«ffT^: II 

^ ?t; i 

^ 11 p, 30. 

^ ffefr I p. 39. 

^qT^^4l4||^ ^ ^rfifcTR II 

?rr g cm i 

w ^ ^ II p, 42. 

^r#t^wT i 

p^r<jT*3^ ^a^Hiit ti 

PHtJt cf^ +iig4i* ^ 1 

cm ^ II 

^f%*#f^r5Tr*ft^ h p. 116. 

^ p. 162. 

?mi¥Trd^:— 

^ ^iRrsr g ^^gr^nwr IVtili 

w. pfir^'g ^ ^ ’frf^ ll p. 235 

4t«aiRw^g«tif^ ^ I p, 375.. 

4. In Tattva OandriJca. 

etc. See 2 V. K. V. p. 1. 
g—* 

I p. 2, 
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3. fT^ I p. 7. 

4. See 4. V. M. K. p. 10. 

5. ^>t:— 



6. wf lifter:— 

fisrra' i 

ftpfT^II p. 17. 

7. — 

w. I 

II P» 26. 

8. See 3. V. K. V. p. 74. 

9. w 

*iftT i p. 78. 

10. f%— 

»rt»i% fsinfm ’T i p-179. 

11. !3Hi’ff'flftt— 

awsft frosq ^ i 

"9 '3’5? *rsra^tihT faj^ ii 


?nT II p. 363. 



12. at?T? i” 

af ■ ^iTg*rafWrw »w i p- 363. 

13. '^iCldl’M^iflWsld'nl'B'TlHi'E''''^ aiTWlftl 

ywid<fiwr n^dl-gdi^i f’fr?mpnf*f? ^ i 

d i « 1 

MRqd^' B 


I 

1 

I 

f 

f 

I 
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f^wi I 

wre ^ ' 

ficl^iHTTWi nR^nd^t^H ^"9|R I P- 366. 


14. f% fiftt— 

sfw H'ni»j<9i<t fra I 

II P- 367. 

15. frf^sw?— 

49*1^ ^ 9f^?j4lls^f''l II P' 387. 

5. In Carakatattva Pradlpika. 

1. ?jtt wgwflp'T^pra’' 

6. In Bhava Prakasa. 

1. ’ht? — 

gWftera f5r«^f^raft'^5*ira’t MRwi95)'fifi i 

See T. C. 11. 

7. In Cikilisakalikatlka. 

1. CTBIT ^ m>cf.— 

^ ^ HTAT®; ’TsrtRr ^ ^ ’ 

tlcti<t)j9il«*t R <?IMiici5W 1^^?% II P- 

2. W’ — 

1%; xra «PW. ^ ' 

II P- 

3. fWl %lft^’.~ 

9ii^n<rawR^' w'Mi?f^I*4i4i; I 

»i«ra cRwra g R P- 
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Harlta is also., quoted m the B//e§ajakalpa-Samfjraha 
' {3Is. G. O. M. L. 13183) and Vrddha Harlta in the 

Todaranancla^ 


PormuljB ascribed to Harlta :— 



Formula. 


Author. 

Book. 

Page. 

1. 

Katuka Butter 

Krsndtreya 

G. N., I. 

4 

•>_ 

3IaJiavasa(lya 

ii 

Harlta 

ii 

6 

3. 

Bahaiiya 

ii 

ii 

ii 

a 

4 , 

Lahnna 

ii 

ii 

a 

7 

5. 

Nardcaha 

ii 

a 

55 

ii 

6. 

Malidmtpala 

a 

a 

ii 

8 

7. 

Avartakl, 

ii 

a 

ii 

10 

8. 

Brdk^adya 

ii 

ii 

ii 

16 

9. 

BvipaHcamulddya 

ii 

ii 

ii 

18 

10. 

Brdksddya 

ii 

ii 

ii- 

20 

11. 

ilakd Nlda 

1 > 

„ CikitsdkalikdUkd 

164 

12. 

Kaccku Edk§asa 

ii 

ii 

B. P. 

892 


1. Katuka Butter. 

See Vol. II, p. 446, Formula 6. 

2. MahavasSdya Butter. 

ii 

fcm* ^ I 

Tirr’i; fwiftR: i 







HAeITA I 

3. Dafianga Butter. 

W\^ I 

II 

cTtqii’ i 

^mw' ^ ^^f\, II 


4. Lacuna Butter. 

ii 

WR^‘ w Ii 

II 







w?i 



5. NSracaka Butter. 

f^w ftf^rr ii 

?rr i 

^Iw ^ II 
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tt^rafMfli^^. II 

•IKNfVlf^ II 

Wspq’ ^TPCr^fiT^ I 



6. Mahasatpala Butter. 

WTT n 

’^R^* i 

#R^tfr^Tr5T><^W«^T^^^ H 
Rm^tif w ^tRi I 


7. Avartaki Butter. 

’?TTR^4t^VWi irr^lfj^ Rf^TOT^^Rt^. I 

pisr' yiiRir^fRR: ^ ii 

fwTTfwnwrt if^ '^' ^ *'*^**'' 

sffirt q itg ^ ^rpt It 

ftireflicw' ftfipNwro f3i?59Kf%T*n i 

’SRi'it w’jprerrrf* »p@W 8®^ ii 










MIN/Sr^^ 


HARITA I 



5 



L 


8. Di'SksSdya-Butter. 

grpireft''?: to’ i 

9. Dvipafieamnladya Butter. 
^T<tqiq Wli 

f TOW I 

TOf wr>?f g'lff fl’ftcrt I 

tor; TOH 5Rre? ^ ii 

^ai‘ ^WTEpiRSi' Prgfa ^ i 

)0. Draksadya Butter. 
'grClct i'^ii SNi4j' TOt I 

5TTOT; we^ 1 

’ssT ^ II 

'nfgt *ig^R5T% f^re furrora*! i 
TOST to’ ’tl'<'Rg’j’TO i 
TO*f^ *r4w: i 

II 



H^ TWPra' ^3»ITUIT^^B’?»l II 

11. Malta Nik Butter. 

TOl I 

' »w i in sjuira^qlf^- 



n 
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fWfir? ii 


fan?%^KT^ 

qpT ^ ^ 





wfH ft ^\Kr 



P»M*1=w*<^ II 

^dH l ig PTM <lltl6l^l^ II 


1^, Kacchu RSksasa Oil. 

ir^:fsiw^ mim ^ ^ • 
^ ^« 
^IP# I 

^ ^ II 

siH^^ftPTT ^ I 

^ivnp ’T ¥Kt^ 11 , 

?r!n I ft K * 

^ ?nwn^* vi<!)eiynf^ ii 



















KSARAPANI. 

K§5rapani was also one of the six disciples of 
Punarvasu Atreya. He was the author of a medical 
treatise—the Kaarapani Tantra, He is quoted by 
iSrlkantha Datta in VyaJchyamadhuhoqa and Vydkhyd- 
kusimavalz, by Sivadasa in Tativa Candriha and by 
Candrata in Cikitsakalikdvivrti and by Cakrapani Datta in 
Tattra Candrika and Carakatattva Pradlpikd^ Ayurveda 

Dijdkd* 

Perhaps he was indentical with the ancient author 
K^lrapani {Oirf, 310 a, 358 a)« . ^ 

1. In Vydkkyd Madhuko%a, 

^ ^ II p. 219. 

Sotha Nidana. 

2. In Vyakhyd K%mmdval%. 

1 . — 

\\ p. 112. 

^ — 

II p- 806. 

3. In Taitva Candrika, 

1 . 

imm TOt iw CTfNhai^ ll P* 87; • 
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2. ^KmPu:— 

5M ^ I 

ftrfra5?5wreftpi ii p- lOO* 

3. T!ii<^iPii: — 

! i{i<)i-fii «n=g sn^tqpt ^^qrsr^’iw i 
qpqt qrPnq^ trar i 

f5r?ratr?^ ^ ’5W8^*i « P- 




4. Cikitsakalikavivrli, 

1. qqi ■eJK'tlftl'.— 

ftrtsncq JTOsqq ^|qniT97*n^%’?r. i 

^ira‘. II 

firqi «? ti; I 

ffqrsprq ii 

g’fTOEfurqKi' '«g^*i*l I 

g " 

cR0’’SWR?P? I 

■qrif4 Pi1% ■’ii'ti'i 9 8 

g 5iqw '?^nggi4^ fg^n^; • 
^■Bic^ig sTigtfig: Wsro^g ^wig« 
fsroqf^fraqrnra^qrrg ’oar^' 
qnrt sRt’HT^^ 4t4^!PJgg f%g ii 
fqq5f ^ ' wgx ftwq qre^; i 

qi^qmq’iwg^ ^9^ ^' 

^ -q qtw gt » 

qr? •w^gqt^w ^ wwftptt *W*t II 










k§arapani 




Pr’ff 5x?1^ ?n1^ i 

arti ^ pTTO II 

farfaHT ^ ^ • 

4 f^ctlcti'K*. II 

c| ^ ^4<^<5lRq t ^ T^ ^eiWT: II 

WN in^' 



aKOi^Pm Pm' TOT ^ I 
^Tf^tTOT ^inP! "wc^ II 

f% '%^ I 

^ VRpfT M I) 

Pm’ aiRTPr ct^*"^ i 

^ ftifaft ^R ’Rtroi’ RfRi: ii 

CWT PiPiT^ ^ I 

f^'SRT^tR’^t^ II 

TfTOrTRFl TOT ^TOTl I 

rfT^cITRTfir^t^ ^ H 

^ illiPm: ^’RT TORlf^ I 

pRM ^ ’T CT%T^ I 

II 

?fWr^RH 3I»T Rift iTT^cT^^R'^tzT^ I 

aiT^T^s4^'*Tiiw ^ RT^: TO^rfir i 

^rtoPt^toii^ ap«RR 4 ^ m\\ II 
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^ssi^IMTOt g?0T <slwi<?DM’'li4: II 

■WTnisiT f% i 

?tct sfiW'iCl'efI II PP- 19-20, 

2. trar "q ‘di^qifiii;— 

?J4 5«} srft * 11 !% I 

7TOT? f?lf*rat3|^ 11 p- l^l;. 

3. ?T!n ^i^wfti:— 

(n<ii i 5 i d ^Tt 55? tRjwn^g^ gjf 1 

(R^ PiPiI^Mg II p. 185. 

5 . In Ayurveda Blpikd. 

1. See 1, V. K. V., p. 112. 

2. 'iricqif^f— 

^ «fir*llf) 1 p. 208. 




3. 'gpTOPipirjrafu— 

3^fP»p!n >^115 3TO5W’ fimsiTm 

l#g I p- 415. 


The following formulae are attributed to KaSrapSni— 


VormuXa 

Author 

Book 

Page 

1. VilvSdya Butter 

KsarpSoi 

G. N,, I 

18 

2. Nila Butter 

n 

C. K. V. 

158 


1, VilvSdya Butter. 

#1^ • 


^Tsiswr ' 

iwifH !• 


I'tre^iT'nFft 11 















K§AEAPAljr 
2, Nila Butter. 


I 


pjt: i 

afjiij^r »?%[» 
®ra: q > ?a wiP l <<i ‘; I 


^ srm ^ 5??ni I 


§L 


irsif^ ’fpff %uwc<iiR(*uj(»m H 
’OTi 5fNreft '^KqiPiiHlwi ' ^ctW< 11 fgf ig ci P ifjt y 
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VRDDHA PARASaRA OR PARASaRA I. 

Vrddha Parasara or Parasara the Elder was a son of 
the sage Sakti and grandson of VaSistha R?i. Adrfiyantl 
was his mother. He married Satyavatl and was the 
father of Vyasa. 

gn# TOsiTRi 3rs ?rwf ’TPPi 5^ 11 

—Affni Purana, 

He learned Vi§nu Purana from Pulastya and described 
it before Maitreya Muni. To avenge the sad death of 
his father by the Raksasas, he killed many of them in 
a sacrifice. Pulastya intervened and the Raksasas were 
saved from further molestation. 

He is the reputed author of the ParasaTa SaniAifa 
which is quoted as an authority in the Kaliyuga on 
questions of conduct and usage to be observed by the 
Hindus. The Parasara Samhita has been printed in 
Calcutta, Bombay and in many other places. 

He is mentioned in the Kasyapa Samhita to be 
one of the eight original authors of medical texts in 
ancient time. 

TOrm* ^ w 

—Kasyapa SaThhita. 





TiSBlB OP Tjbachers and Disciples op Vedic Studies. {Srlmad Bkagavat, Skandha XII, CL VI and VII). 

Vedavyflsa 



7 % 


























paraSara II. 

The sage ParSfiara was one of the disciples *of 
Punarvasu Atreya. He wrote a treatise on general 
medicine Paraeara Saihfdta which is not available now. 
He is, however, quoted by Stvadasa, Fija^a Rakqita and 
Srlkantha Datta, His name is mentioned in the Sutra 
Sthd'iia (Ch. XVII, 21) of Vsgbhata I. In tie HasU 
Ayurveda by Palakapya his name occurs in the list of 
sages who were inviled by Romapada to learn the science 
of treatment of elephants. 


1. In Vydkhyd Kmttmdvalt, 

n p* 13. 

2, TOSfT:— 

I 

N Pj 78.. 

.8. ^rcnw:— 

^ Ri'q fW i 
HT w. ti p. 81, 

i. In Mbandha Samgraka. 

1. *irartr?9Wi?— 

?f%qnnf«iRr i 

qrra; ?rr u 

i p. l l66x 







2 . 





PARAI^ARA II 



iWT’ii'g n^' ^ct^i I 

ft’rg ii p. 1183. 

3. In Taltva Oandrika. 

1. See 3 V. K. V., p. 45. 

4. In Cikitsahalikatlka. 

1, See 2 Ni. S., p. 76, 

5. In Ayurveda Blpikd. 

1- 

xm' 

^ *t5si?Tr ’*re^ ^sRs^r i 

TawTgwrax <jfi^ i p. 503. 

2. law’ f% 

fsTO^ nfitftTfr; i 

Ts' M ’RK^nftm: ii p- 651. ■ 

Books : 

1. Pardsara Samhitd : not available. 

2. Takrakalpa : a treatise on the use of whey as a 
medicine. This work is attributed to FaraSara 

MS.—Bik. MSB. 1438. 

Begins : 

*tf 4 ?i?r’ ft«rf»wre f^waj: I 

fis 5^ rj?t ^ H 

^ jwm ngwit i 

End* : 

Rs<ii«h' amn*! ll 
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The following formulae are ascribed to Parasara : 



Formula. 

Book. 

Page. 



rv. s. 

230 

1. 

Par^ara Ghrta 

\ V. K. V. 

149 

(.A. R. 

137 

2. 

Amrtadamrta 

V. K. V. 

241 


1. ParS^ara Ghrta. 
WSTO^ I 

■ I 


2. Amrtadamrta Rasonapin^a. 

T^NFf’s:' 

iraftFr miiiii. i 

cifS’srf^ H 

apjum^i^rsmiFf sr^ ii 









PARASARA II 


.•§L 


ftrt tifcif^tJ^?! ^ II 


cSRfq^ I 


■^Mrt|»iiT'<llR^4f cffe^ (Mqctjii'OT^^ i 

^ ’?rf% II 

W=[ I 



II 
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CHAPTER XV. 


VRDDHA SUSRUTA OR SU^RUTA I. 

Susruta, the elder, is so called in contradistinction to 
Susruta II or the redactor of the original Sansrufa 
Tantra. This original treatise was afterwards recast by 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, NSgarjuna and received 
the name of Susruta Samhita. The commentators some¬ 
times refer to the treatise of SuSruta, the elder, so it is 
possible that the original treatise was available to them. 

For an account of the Sausruta Tatitra, the original 
treatise of Susruta, we have no reliable source of informa¬ 
tion. We cannot isolate the Sauhruta Tantra from 
the Suhnila Saihhita. But we are certain that the 
original Sausruta Tantra was a difEerent work, as the 
quotations from it in the commentaries are not to be 
found in the Suhruta Saihhita. 

As regards the authorship of SusrtUa Samhita and its 
age, I quote here what I wrote about Susruta in my 
Surgical ImtrumenU of the HinAus^ Vol. I, p. 11-18. 

The next treatise on Hindu Medicine is the Sumita 
Samhita. SuSruta was the sou o f the sage Visvamitra/ 

» Mahabbarata, Amiiasana Parva, Ch. IV; Garu(Ja Puia^a, 
Ch. 139. Vs. 8-11. 

Susruta Samhita, V. ii. 

Ibid, VI. Ixvi. 

Ibidf VI. xxviii. 









VRDDHA SU^RUTA OR SU^RUTA I 

a contemporary of Rama. He learned the Science of 
Medicine from Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, king of 
Benares, at his Himalayan retreat. According to Susruta, 
Divodasa was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, the 
celebrated physician of the gods in heaven, and he firet 
propounded the Art of Healing in this world. ^ Susruta 
represented the Surgical School while Caraka was pre¬ 
eminently a Physician in practice. 

As regards the authorship of the book, opinions differ. 
To Susruta, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Major 
Surgery,2 which he reproduced in this work. But in the 
opening lines of the book, salutation is offered to Brahma, 
Daksa, A§vins, Indra, Dhanvantari, Susruta and others.^ 
This shows that Su§ruta cannot be the author of the 
work or at least of the work in its present shape, for no 
author can offer salutation to himself. By'Hhe others 
are no doubt meant the notable surgeons who practised 
and taught the Science of Surgery and who*were either 
contemporary with or posterior to Susruta. Possibly the 
original Stisruta Samhita had been recast and the redactor 
could appropriately offer a salutation to the original author 
and to other surgeons who flourished before him. There 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in DallanScarya's 
Commentary, which assigns the improved and supple- 




wf: I 

Sufiruta Samhita, 1. i. 


git ^ q f< a[g i v i. 

I 

Ihid, I. i. 


* 


Ihid, I. i. 
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men ted edition of Sasruta's original work to Nagarjjuna,^ 
the celebrated Buddhist chemist, who is said to have been 
a contemporary, of the king Satavahana.^ 

In the third chapter, Su^ruta enumerates the subjects 
described by him,—the chapter forming an index of the 
book. Therein he mentions the five principal divisions of 
his book and says that the TJttara Tantra or the Supple¬ 
ment would be described afterwards.^ Now the fact 
that the sixth part was appended to the work as a 
Supplement or Vtiara Tantra after treatise) clearly 

shows that it was written afterwards by another surgeon 
and added to the original treatise. If the original 
Sufiruta wished to have six divisions of his book, he would 
have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
have, after stating that his book consisted of five parts, 
added that '^the Supplement would be described after¬ 
wards,^^which seems to be an interpolation of the 


Dallana 8 Commentary to Susruta, I. i. 
See also Dr. Cordier’s Becentes Decouvertes, pp. 12-13. 

^ See Har^acarita by V&^a. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 209, 




212, gg. Archaeological Survey of S. India, 

Introd. aVhistoire du Bvdh, Ind,, p. 608. 

I i 

am 1 

^ 11 

Susruta SarahitS, I. iii. 

* ftST* * ^ I 
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. i 


Supplementor to pass his edition as the original work 
of the author. Again at the end of the fifth section, 
there is a jmssage describing the importance of the 
Ayurveda, which was meant as the conclusion of the 
book by the author. ^ It is to be noted that at the end 
of no other sections do we find a similar passage. He 
also writes : ‘‘ Thus one hundred and twenty chapters are 
described/^ but adds : The other diseases shall be 

described in the Uttara Tantra : the latter part no doubt 
is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreover, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth 
part, the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is 
Nimi, the king Janaka of Mithila and nut Dhanvantari.^ 
But in the first chapter of the first section, it is described 
that the sages wanted Dhanvantari to teach them 
^alya Tantra or Major Surgery only and he consented to 


» twnrai: i 

H ^ ^ II 

SuSruta SsrahitS, V. viii. 

fjrt5gr^^f53?w m tmt; II 

mwwwi^rfw f^ii . 

thul, VI, I, 


73 
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their request. And this subject he treated in detail in 
the five sections of the book. lx\ ihQ Supplement^ ovi t\iQ 
other hand, are described the other branches of the science 
such as Minor Surgery, Inner Medicine, etc. Probably 
this part was added afterwards to give completeness to 
the treatise; and the original Susruta was called Vrddha 
or the Old by the commentators to distinguish him from 
the ‘^upplementor. 

Su^ruta’s work is specially important to us as having 
two whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I) devoted to 
the descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole 
chapter (xxv of Section I) to the principles of Surgical 
Operations. 

The age of Su§rufa is also involved in obscurity. 
Nothing can be ascertained from the fact that he was a 
son of Visvamitra, ^ for the age in which the latter lived 
is not known to us. But he must have flourished during 
the Vedic Age as many Vedic Hymns are ascribed to him. 
In the Maliabharata^ SuSruta is mentioned as one of the 
sons of Vi^vamitra® and in the Susruta Samliita the 
author is often described as his son. The age of the 
great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at 1000 B.C. 
So Su§ruta must have flourished much earlier. The 
latest limit which we can assign to Susruta is 600 B.C. 
as “ there are indications in the Satapatha Brahmajia^ a 
secondary Vedic work, that the author of it was acquainted 
with the doctrines of Susrutaas regards the Osteology. 

The exact date of that work is not known, but it is with 


^ ViHvamitra is the qoUa name ; so the simple name may either 
refer to tJie great Visvamitra or to his descendants. 

Mahabharata; Ajin^Ssana Parva, Ch. 
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good reason referred to the sixth century Again 

in the Atltarva Veda^ in the tenth book, there is a hymn 
on the creation of man in which the^ skeleton is described 
according to Atreya and SuSruta. ' '^The largo portion 
of it (Books I to XVIII) indeed admittedly belongs to 
a much earlier period, possibly as early as about 1000 B,C.; 
and the hymn in question is included in this older 
portion.’’^ This shows that Su^ruta could not have 


flourished later than 1000 B.C. 

Again in the Hasti^Ayuvveda^ a book on the TvcdttMui 
of Elephants by Palakapya, we find the surgical instru¬ 
ments described after the manner of Susruta. Palakapya 
lived as a veterinary surgeon in the court of Romapada, 
King of Anga, which had as its capital the famous town 
of Campa, identified with the modern town of Bhagalpur. 
King Romapada was contemporary with King DaSaratha, 
the father of Rama, the hero of Ramayana,^ Here we 
have a corroborative evidence of the age of Su§ruta. 

Susruta is mentioned in the Varttikas of Katyayana^ 
who flourished during the fourth century B.C. 

In an article, Midtcifery in India, contributed to the 
Indian Medical Record, 1924, I pointed out the un¬ 
certainty about the dates of the ancient authors as 
follows: — 

The uncertainty about the dates of the medical 
authors in Ancient India is well known. Opinions differ 

^ See J, R. A. 6f., 1906. p. 916; 1907, p. 1. 

* Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India^ Part I, 
Osteology, Introduction, p. 9. 

Ramayaija, Eftlaj^a^iara, Ch. IX. 

Bee Q>ho Rutn&yana, i, 11,13'20; MaMbhdrata, iii, 110, 10008-9; 
Bhagavat, is, 23, 7-10. 


* I 
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as to the time of their existence within wide limits. Let 
us take the example of Susruta. Haas considered Susruta 
to have flourished in the i’2th century A. D. Wilson 
thought that Susruta and Caraka lived in the 10th 
century ; and this view was adopted by the Editors 
of TharmacograjpJiia Indica (p. 354). Lanceraux in his 
Treatise on Syphilis, Vol. I, p. 9, remarked that Susruta, 
the Hippocratic treatise on Indian medicine, was written 
about the year 400 A. D. Macdonell concluded that 
Susruta lived not later than the 4th century {History of 
Sanskrit Literature^ Appendix, p. 436). Lietard {Lettres 
historiques sur Vetat de la medicine cliez les Hindotis, Paris, 
1863) traced the origin of the Ayurveda of Susruta to the 
beginning of the Christian era. In his Lectures on 
Surgery Bilroth says: The Ayurveda Booli of the 

art of life is VkS regards medicine, the most important 
work in Sanscrit, was composed by Susruta; this work 
most probably first appeared in the time of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus’’ (Vol. I, p. 4). Hessler in his Latin 
translation of Susruta Sam/iitd assigned the appearance 
of the work to a remote period of Indian history—the 
heroic age of India—the beginning of which is lost in 
the immensity of time, and the end of which is known 
to be about 1000 B. C. In the Tioentieth Century 
Practice of Medicine^ Vol. XVIII, p. 621, Susruta is said 
to have flourished many centuries before Christ, the exact 
date being unknown; but as there was reference to 
Atreya’s description of the seven varieties of Leprosy, 
there could be no doubt that the work was composed 
before 600 B.C., for the disease was well known to Indians 
and the Chinese at that period. Hoernle {Osteology of 
the IlindnSy Introductioyiy p. 8) considered his date to be 
600 B. C., and possibly earlier. In my work, ^ The 
Surgical Instruments of the Hindus/ 1 expressed the 
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opinion that Susruta could not have flourished later than 
1000 B. C. Naturally I felt a little surprised as Dr. Das 
maintained that SuSruta lived in the 5th century A. D. 
I enquired about his authority for such a statement even 
after the recent contributions on the subject, and 
I succeeded in hitting upon his original.. If we 
compare the two passages quoted below we would 
find that Das omitted the qualifying words of 
Neuberger, and has thus got the date 5th century 
for ■ SuSruta—a conclusion very different from that of 
Neuberger. 


Neuberger writes : “ The most renowned representative 
of the medical literature of India are Charaka, Susruta, 

Vagbhata—the ancient trio.Charaka probably lived 

abont the comnieneement of the Christian era; Susruta, 
w'as iu the fifth century A. D., looked upon as an author 
of a far distant past ; and as regards Vagbhata his 

genuine work.can hardly have originated 

later than the seventh century A.D .”—History of Medicine, 


Vol. I, p. 4.7. 

Das says: “The most renowned representative of 
the literary monument are the ancient trio—Caraka, 
Susruta, and Vagabbata. Caraka probably lived about 
the commencement of the Christian era, Susruta during 
the fifth, and Vagabhafa, not later than the seventh 
century Indian Medical Record, pp. 40-4.2, 

1924. 

On a comparison of the two passages, quoted above, 
it would be found that Das omitted the qualifying 
words (the italics are ours) of Neuberger and thus 
concluded that Susruta lived during the fifth century A.D., 
but the conclusion, it must be stated, was very different 
from, and was not warranted by, the statement of 
Neuberger. 
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Haas marks two periods in tbe development of Hindu 
medicine:— 

1. Earlier period ; The Caraka period. This period 
extends down to the arrival of tlie Arabs in India who 
brought with them the knowledge of Greek medicines. 
To this period belong the treatises which are no longer 
identifiable. 


II. Later period: 

(a) Early: VSgbhata^s Asianga Hfdaga and 
(A) Susruta—12th Century ? 

That neither of the two works now known as Charaka 
and the Susruta can be accepted as ancient and original 
compositions, has been clearly shown by Dr. E. Haas in 
his two essays in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society (Vol. XXX, p. 617 and Vol. XXXI, p. 647). 
The Susruta, especially would seem to be a comparatively 
modern compilation, somewhat loosely and unscientifically 
put together in the manner of the Puranas/' J, A, S, 
LXL, p. 146. 

Dr. Haas’ theory of the origin of the work is 
that Susruta is the Indian adaptation of the Arabic name 
Suqrat which is a confusion with Buqrat 

the Arabic corruption of Greek Hippokrates. KasI is 
an adaptation of the Island of Cos (Kios) known to the 
Arabs as the native land of Hippokrates. See Haas’ 
Essay on the Origin of Hindu Medicine, Zeitsch d. D. Morg. 

XXX, p. 617 

But such views however cannot be maintained. KasI is 
not the place where Hindu medical science took its origin, 
Dhanvantari lectured on the science in his Himalayan 
retreat. The name Sudruta occurs in the Boxoef MS,, the 
date of which has been fixed at the 4th century A. D. 
(See /. A. 8, B., Vol: LX, Part 1.) The Book Susruta 
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^^^-^ranslated into Arabic in the 8th centmy A.D. Sarad is 
mentioned by Rhazes —see Paul (VL Ixi), Commentary, 
^ Vol. II, p. 362. Syd, soc. Ed. 


Redaction .— We have alluded to Na^arjjuna/ the 
Buddhist chemist, as the redactor of the Susmta Samhiia, 
He is said to have been a contemporary of King Kaniska 
that is abouj: the first century B.C. 


Another revision was undertaken by (^andrata, the 
son of Tisafca, the author of Cikiisa-kalikd. He revised 
the text which must have fallen then into a state of 
corruption. The probable date of Candrata is the ninth 
century A.D.^ • 

There is no doubt of the tradition that Susruta^s work 
was redacted, for the author could not write such a passage 
as follows: ''The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, 
Aurabhra, SuSruta and Pauskalavata form the basis of 
other treatises on the subject. 

There is a shorter recension of the book, Lnphu Suarutn 
{MS, Pheh, 2), and another MS. of an epitome of the 
treatise is known {Susrutasdra^ MS, Radh^ 23). 


’ Possibly more than one Nagarjjuna appeared in ancient India as 
a chemist. Alberuni says : “He lived nearly a hundred years before 
our time” {India, I. P, 189). Rdjatarahgim places him in the 3rd 
century B.C. (I, Vs, 172-173). %'he modern scholars are of opinion that 
the founder of the Mahayana system lived in the first century A.D. 

- Hoernle’s Osteology, p. 100. 


Su§rula 8arahit§, I, iv/ 
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Commentaries * *— 


1 . 

i. 

3. 


4. 

5. 


6 . 


7. 

A. D. 


Cakrapanidatta— Bhannmati —1060 A. D. 

Gayadasa ( I -11th century 

tor tanjika j * 


A.D. 


Jejjat^aryya. 

Bhaskara. 

Msdhava. 

Brabmadeva. 

DallanacSryya— Nibandha Samgraha —12th century 


8. Ubbalta (Kashmir)—12th or 13th century A. D. 

9. Gudhapadabhaiiga tlppana —quoted in Nibandha 
Samgraha, pp. 968 and 1183. 

10. Susruta Sloka-vdrttika Pramavidhdnakhga Tikd — 
quoted in Tyakliyd Madhukosa, p. 14. 


Editions, — Snsruia SamJiitd has been edited by— 

1. Madhusudan Gupta, Calcutta, 1835. 

2. J. Vidyasagar, 1877 ; 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. 

3. A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-95. 

4. Prabhuram Jibanaram, Lombay, 1901. 

5. Vlrasvami, Madras. 

6. BangabasI Edition, Calcutta. 

7. Ambiea Charan Banerjee, Calcutta. 


Translaiioiu —This book has been translated into English 
in part only by U. C. Datta»1883, A. Chatjopadhyay 
1891, Hoernle 1897, Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica^ 


Dalla^a'a Commentary, I. >> 

See 3. R. A. S., 1906. 

* See HiHiirij of Indian Medicine, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. 31-88, 
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It has been translated into Latin by Hessler and. into 
German by Vellurs. An English translation has been 
published by Kaviraj K. L. Bhisagratna, Calcutta, 

1907-11. 


The book was translated into Arabic before the end 
of the eighth century A.D. It is called Kitab-Shawshoon- 
al-Umdi" and also mentioned as “ KHab-i-Sitsrud" or 
Booh Suruia by Ibn Abillsaibial. Ehazes often quotes 
Sarad as an authority in Surgery.* 

The following quotations are said to have been taken 
from the treatise of Sufiruta I;— 


1. In VydhhydkummmaU. 



tnsT ^ ii i>4 98, 


•2. In Nibandka Samgraha, 


1 . 

* ■ 


t “ His next description is from an author named Sarad, whom he 

freniientlv quotes in other parts of his work.’* ^ 

^ Adam’s Commentary on Paulas Agmetta, VI. »li. 
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^ ^ StwT xt^: • 

sj^Rocr^fe^i: i 

f ftfw w^‘. I 

^Rpf^4 I 

^ mi I 

^ mtfkm ^ i 

♦i*t<itd*^Tf^ I 
Rj’jmT f^: i 

’q ifTf^ • 

^^^ml i 
w5t: ^ i 
ipjtRt f^roRr H^f^vr i 
q^ ft’iifh: i 

5r?T XT ^xerx^ wxixr: i 

qrwr fx5W. < 

ft^irrftwrsTi^qx xrg i 
fpira: ^ *XXiT j 

^RTTxVwxT ^ ^ ^ 

1 Onn^ ^ ?TTf^rfx ^» 
qw' X Hgf< »T ^XTXCTX: ^QXSTT I 
^ ^HxffetxRr t 
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Hlsirr TO§mT; i 

sTPft^; si^i^ i 

^ ^^51^ 5: i 

sjtqfi: ^ nmlfti' m: i 
^Iq i^aw gr: ^ sfsqgw' 'qgftV'i ( 
^ ffm ainrt ^ q^ "q i 
qj, qfKSiq g i 

'ra qfqrgmrew awi: i 

wgsi ?5irai(Tr: bh ^RiamreraT i 
^aiR'aratreq sqmgqmi i 

wtvr qmtf^; qpq q^ gqn: i 
qfiT<iipq^rqfl«iiq«§iPn q i 
tfir Stqrf^^ qfe: qq qqrqTi: i 
qq‘ qJTtsmqfiremi i 

qfqil^qf fsffq^r^ fq sifiTf^q?gqfT', i 
%qi; ^rrq^ gslfqn:q«5f%qf M i 
^iRiiflf«qiq:si»Tr jw ^ ^ i 

gfqqnf^^sn^ ^ qqtqt i 

?rar?^g;si?rara #jprf fqq?rf«rni»i i 
qq ^tqrfi'siggH qreiwi^ smqqR i 
qqqqqreqr; Htm qm strqqrtq'qfq; i 
sRsqi^ qqqrq qiq^qiqqii i 
fl^qi; ^qqq ?fi?3Tr qRpq qg I 

qm^ ^ ^qqqirfqfii q^sfir; w gr: i 
qn^qg; fsrci^q^ snfq'gfg sqiT?[ i 
qqrfq'are qqqgr: gnlg; nm qqRrn i 
qq s^; ftrdtlqr: q< sfrenqa^ftit i 


qngf*nftRf qiqr* q^qrsuft'imisgg i 
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1^’ iRiTfi=!f jf%nf %W%‘»f?W5n: i 


irg ^31V. • 

^ 'iJtifttTi’ I 

tiz^iWTO ♦fRrg^®! JRrar: i 

?TfT; a^: ^ a: tf%*ng i 

fw ’5ra^ ^>wi: "a I 

q^wf^'sifa: ^f+raiiay: i 


^ gf^ ft #t aar ftwr^g i 


51^ gjf<Ri I 

sra ’^anft'sni ^ % i 


fxranwTfww*? M'nH^*?n: i 

^m<*ii< rg irs^ftfrar: i 

wigs? Jittfq«ji«)i n^<<fs5lw’. I 


p. 1798. 


3. In VyahhyamaAhuko^a. 

1. ?rfT g^r: sanr*!? ^ 

2. ’sTi'stf^^at aaifsraTsn^ 

^fferai' a^nf^rPs? i p- ^7. 

‘^ftKiaRflTraFi ^i*"'t ' 

jnw nrflfg fwwtg: ii 
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f% I 

II p. 31. 


4 . CT^ W^^\— 

II p. 166. 

> 

4. In Tattva Candrika. 


1. See 1, V. K. V., p, 62. 


5. In Bkava Prakaha. 

^ ^ ^ cTj I 

RfT^ ‘ifte* f%?f II 

^ «!T$ ^ w ^ I 

^ II 

HI? qq; ^ I 

qfTft'% Hrfiiftq ? sr^Hi^* ii Vol. I, p. 562. 

Vfddha Susruta is also quoted in the Todardnanda. 
{31s,—W. P. 290). 

Beginning of Snhruta Samkitd. 

Susruta is said to have composed his famous work in 
Benares. He gives a different account as to the origin of 
medicines. It is thus narrated :•— 

Once upon a time Aupadhenava, Vaitarana, Aurabhm, 
Puskalabata, Kaiubiryya, Gopura Rak§ita, SuiSruta and 
other sages approached Lord Dhanvantari; th^ King of 
Benares, surnamed Dibodasa, as he sat amidst the sages in 
his retreat and said : O Lord ! diverse sorts of pain arise 
from bodily; mental, sudden and natural calamities. We are 
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very sorry to see men, though full of resources, act when 
afflicted by these diseases, as if quite helpless; they 
remain apathetic and shout words of despair. We wish 
to learn Ayurveda from you to cure diseases of these 
pleasure-seeking men, to protect our ,own bodies, and-for 
the general good of the animated creation. Please do thou 
teach us this science. Upon it depends our welfare in this 
and the next world. Therefore we approach you as 
disciples.” Dhanvantari replied : “ It is a pleasure to meet 
you here. O my dear students ! you are well versed in 
many sciences and so are fit subjects to impart the knowledge 
of Ayurveda. I shall teach you the Ayurveda divided 
into eight branches. Now what shall I lecture ou and to 
whom ? ” The sages replied : “ O Lord, please teach us the 
Salj/a Tantra or the Science and Art of Surgery with 
notes.” He said, “Be it so,” They further said: 

O Lord ! W6 are of the eaino opinion; so 
representing us Sufiruta will suggest our doubts and 
difficulties. We shall hear you attentively.” He said, 
“ Be it so.” 

“ My dear Susruta, Ayurveda is necessary in this world 
to cure diseases of the sick and to protect the healthy. By 
this science we can prolong or know Aj/u or Life. I will 
teach you the Science of Surgery in conformity to 
facts, knowledge, theories and analogy. Be attentive. 
According to its rules, ulcers heal up and wounds unite. 
In the days of yore, the separated head of Daksa was 
united to his body by its aid. Of all branches of medicine, 

the Science of Surgery is the most useful, for by its help 
we can gain our object soon and it treats of the practical 
uses of surgical instruments, caustic and cayitery. By its 
practice wl may acquire fame, and piety here, and secure 
heaven after death. First of all BrahmS narrated this 
Veda; Dak 9 a learned it from him. The Asvin twins were 
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taught by Daksa. They in their turn taught Indra, from 
whom I learned it. Now I shall for the good of all men 
lecture on this science to those who want to learn it.” 


In the third chapter, Sufiruta writes an index of his 
book. It has five principal divisions as follows : 

I. Sulrasikana : consisting of 4G chapters, deals with 
the general surgical diseases. 

II. Nidana : consisting of 16 chapters, deals with 
pathology of surgical diseases. 

III. Sarirastkdna : consisting of 10 chapters, treats 
principally of anatomy of the human body. 

IV. Kalpastkanax consisting of 8 chapters, treats of 
poison. 

V. Cikitsasthana \ consisting of 34 chapters, contains 
the treatment of diseases. 

VI. Besides these, another division is appended to this 
work as a supplement called Uttara Tantra {An after-- 
treatise). This is mentioned with the above five divisions 
where the author says that Uttara Tantra would be 
described. 


In the original Saubruta Tantra^ the eight sections of 
the book were as follows :— 


1. Sutrasthana. 

2. Dwitlyasthana. 
8. Cikitsasthana. 

4. Kalpasthana. 

6. Salakya. 

6. Kumara Tantra. 

7. KSyacikitsita. 

8. BhutavidyS.. 
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Analysis op Contents of the Susrcta SamhitX. 



Book I. 


Sutra Sihana.- 


Chapter. Subject. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


The Origin of the Ayurveda. 

The Initiation of students. 

On the contents of this work. 

On the importance of understanding this 
work thoroughly when studying it.— 
Terminology. 

On the requisites or necessary articles for 
surgical practice. 

The six seasons. 

Blunt surgical instruments and appliances. 

Sharp or cutting instruments. 

Practical training or instructions in surgi¬ 
cal operations. 

On the mode of visiting and observing 
the sick. 

Caustics, their preparation and uses. 

Actual cautery. 

Leeches. 

On the blood. 

On the humours, called Vayn, Pitta, 
Kapha and the constituent tissues and 
the excretion of the body. 

On piercing the lobules of the ears. 

Immature and mature inflammations. 

On local applications and bandages for 
inflamed parts. 

On the general treatment of inflammation, 


/ 
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Chapter. Subject. 

XX. Oil salutary and insalufcaiy articles of diet 


XXL 

and the winds with reference to their 
influence on health. 

On the humours of the body and the 

XXII. 

origin of inflammation. . 

Signs of inflammation in different organs 
and character of the discharge from 
them. 

XXTII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

Prognosis of inflammation. 

Classification of diseases. 

Eight different forms of surgical treat¬ 
ment. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

Symptoms of foreign bodies {Sal^a), 
Treatment of Salya or foreign bodies. 
Unfavourable or fatal symptoms of 
inflammation. 

XXIX. 

On the prognostication of diseases from 
consideration of the character of the 
messengers sent by the patient to call 
the physician and from dreams. 

XXX. 

On prognosis from consideration of the 
state of the five senses. 

XXXI. 

On certain unfavourable symptoms or 
signs of impending death. 

XXXII. 

The same subject continued; other signs 
of impending death. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

On incurable diseases. 

On the preservation of the lives of kings 
and the four essentials of medical 

treatment. 

XXXV. 

On prognosis from clinical observations of 
the age, sex, vigour and the nature of 
complaint, etc., of the patient. 
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Chapter. 


Babject. 


XXXVL 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 


XLI. 

XLII. 

XLIII. 

XLIV. 

XLV. 


XLVI. 


Treatment of inflammation by miseella- 
neoue formulae for local applications. 

On the properties of soil with reference 
to the drugs produced in it. 

On classification of drugs. 

On evacuants and alteratives drugs. 

On drugs and their tastes, properties, 
forces and effects after digestion of 
medicines. 

On dominant properties of medicines with 
reference to their physical characters. 

On properties and classification of medicines 
with reference to the six tastes 

On Emetics. 

On Purgatives. 

On water, milk, urine, wine and other 
liquid substances. 

On the properties of various articles of 
diet and drink. 


These are the forty-six chapters of the first book called 
Sutra Stham or the First Principles, because this book is 
the beginning and foundation of medical science and in it 
are explained the meanings of technical terms and the 
classification of medicines, etc. 


Book IL 
Nidana Sthdna* 

Chapter. Subject. 

1. On diseases of the nervous system. 

IL On hsemorrhoids. 

III. On calculus in the bladder. 
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Cbapter. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 

VIII, 

IX. 

X. 

XI.* 


XII. 


XIII. 

XIV. 


XV. 

XVI. 


59;i 


Subject. 

On iSstula-in-ano. 

On diseases of the skin. 

On urinary disorders. 

Abdominal tumours and dropsy. 

On mal-presentations of the foetus during* 
labour or difficult labour. 

On deep-seated or internal abscess. 

On Erysipelas, sinus and diseases of the breast. 

On glandular enlargement^ tumours and 
bronchocele. 

On enlargement of the scrotum, venereal 
disease and elephantiasis. 

On minor diseases. 

On sores on the penis caused by the appli¬ 
cation of an insect called Sui'a with the 
object of enlarging the organ. 

On fracture and dislocations. 

On diseases of the mouth. 


This book is called Nidana Sthana or Secko7i on 
Pathology because it treats of the causes and symptoms of 
diseases. 


Book III. 

Sarlra Sthana, 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the theory of the creation of man and 
the human soul. 

IT. On the semen and the menses and the means 
of purifying them. 

III. On generation and pregnancy. 

IV. Description of the foetus. 
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Chapter. Subject. 



V. Ou anatomy of the human body. 

VI. On the vital parts of the body. 

VII. On the description of Sira or the vascular 


system. 

VIII. On venesection. 

IX. On description of Bhaviani (arteries, nerves 

and ducts). 

X. On the management of pregnancy and 
parturition, and the treatment of infants. 

These ten chapters have been explained in Sarlra 
Sthana or SecUon 07 i Anatomy by Dhanvantari to enable 
physicians and devotees to obtain a knowledge of the 
constitution of the human body. 


Book IV. 

Cikitsita Slhaiia. 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the two kinds of inflamed ulcers. 

II. On the symptoms and treatment of wounds. 

III. On treatment of fractures and dislocations. 

IV. On the general treatment of diseases due to 

deranged vSla (chiefly diseases of the 
nervous system). 

V. On the treatment of the major diseases of 

the nervous system. 

VI. On the treatment of hiemorrhoids. 

VII. On the treatment of stone in the bladder 
and on lithotomy. 

VIII. On treatment of Fistula-in-ano. 

IX. On treatment of skin disea.ses. 

X. On treatment of major diseases of skin. 
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Chapter. 


Subject. 


XI. 

XII. 

XIIL 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 
XXL 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


On treatment of urinary disorders. 

On treatment of eruptions on the skin due 
to morbid secretion of urine 
On treatment of diabetes. 

On treatment of abdominal enlargements 
and ascites. 

On treatment of mal-presentations of the 
fostus m complex labour. 

On treatment of deep-seated and internal 
abscesses. 

On treatment of erysipelas, sinus and 
diseases of mammary glands. 

On treatment of grandular affections, 
tumours and broiicohcele. 

On treatment of the enlargement of the 
scrotum and diseases of the penis. 

On treatment of minor diseases. 

On treatment of sores on the penis called 
^nkaroga. 

On treatment of diseases of the mouth. 

On symptoms and treatment of difiBei’ent 
varieties of swellings. 

On general rules for the prevention of 
diseases. 

On treatment of diseases by miscellaneous 
formulae. 

On treatment of increasing the strength 
and virile power in weak persons. 
Aphrodisiacs. 

On Rasagana or tonic treatment for the 
prevention of diseases and decay. fiKxirs. 
On the means of strengthening the 
memory and prolonging life. 
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Chapter. 

XXIX. 

Subject. 

On the use of Soma-rasa as a preventive 
of natural diseases. 

XXX. 

On the eighteen drugs for prevention of 
disease. MahausadJii or Pain-killer.~ 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 

On the use of medicated oils. 

On medicated baths for inducing perspi¬ 
ration. Diaphoretics. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV, 

On emetics and purgatives. 

On treatment of diseases caused by im¬ 

XXXV. 

proper use of emetics and purgatives. 

On the classification and use of syringes 
for enemas. 

XXXVI. 

On treatment of disorders caused by 

XXXVII. 

misuse of syringes or clysters. 

On enemata of decoctions in oil and on 
injection into the bladder through, 
urethra. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

On enemas of decoction in water, etc. 

On the treatment of patients after the 

XL. 

use of enemas, purgatives, etc. 

On inhalations, medicated snuffs and 
gargles. 


These forty chapters have been described in the book 
called Chikitsa Stkana or the Seetim on Therapeutics. 


Chapter. 

Book V. 

Kalpa Sthana. 

Subject. 


L On the protection of food and drink from 
poison. 

II. On vegetable and mineral poisons. 
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Chapter. Subject. 



III. On animal poisons. 

IV, On snake-bites. 

V. On treatment of snake-bites. 

VI. On the bites of rats, dogs and jackals. 

VII. On the preparation of some antidotes and 
treatment with sounds of a drum. 

VIII. On insect-bites and their treatment. 


These are the eight chapters of the Kalpa Sihana or 
Section on Toxicology, 


Book VI, 

Uttar a Tantra, 

Chapter. Subject. 

I. On the eye and its diseases. 

II. On diseases occurring at the joinings of 
the different membranes of the eye. 

III. On diseases of the eye-lids. 

IV. On diseases of the conjunctiva or sclerotica 

of the eye. 

V. On diseases of the black part of the eye or 
cornea. 

VI. On diseases involving the entire eye-ball. 

VII. On diseases of the lens, cataract amaurosis, 
etc. 

VII1. On classification and treatment of eye 

diseases. 

IX. On treatment of ophthalmia caused by the 
derangement of the fata. 

X. On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 

derangement of bile. 
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Chapter. 

Subject. 

XI. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
derangement of phlegm. 

XII. 

On treatment of ophthalmia caused by 
deranged blood. 

XIII. 

On scarification in eye diseases. 

XIV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases 
requiring incisions. 

XV. 

On the treatment of eye diseases re¬ 
quiring excision, as removal of 
pterygium, tumours, etc. 

XVI. 

On treatment of inverted eye-lashes and 
eye-lids. 

XVII. 

On treatment of diseases of the lens, etc. 

XVIII. 

On the different external applications to 
the eyes* 

XIX. 

On the treatment of wounds and injuries 
to the eyes. 

XX. 

On diseases of the ears. 

XXL 

On treatment of diseases of the ears. 

XXII. 

On diseases of the nose. . 

XXIII. 

On treatment of diseases of the nose. 

XXIV. 

On symptoms and treatment of catarrh 
of the nose or coryza. 

XXV. 

On diseases of the head. 

XXVI. 

On treatment of diseases of the head. 



Here ends the ^alakya Tanira or Treatise on Minor 
Surgery in twenty-eix chapters. 


XXVII. On^ the symptoms caused by the nine 
gralias or evil spirits affecting children. 

XXVIII. On the treatment of an attack of Skaiula- 
gralia. 
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Chapter. Subject. 



XXIX. 

XXX. 
XXXI. 

XXXII. 

XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVJ. 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 


Treatment of an attack of Skanda- 
Apasmara-graha. 

Treatment of an attack of Sakuni-graha. 
Treatment of an attack of Revati-graha. 
Treatment of an attack of Putana-graha. 
Treatment of an attack of Andha-Putana- 
graha. 

Treatment of an attack of 5lta-Putana- 
graha. 

Treatment of an attack of Mandika- 
graha. 

Treatment of an attack of Naigamesa- 
graha. 

On the origin of these nine grahas or 
seizures. 

Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the female genitals. 


Here ends the Kaumara^bhvtva Tavita or Treatise on 
the Management of Children in twelve chapters. 


XXXIX. 

On treatment of fever. 

XL. 

On treatment of diarrhoea. 

XLI. 

On treatment of consumption. 

XLII. 

Treatment of Gulma (tumours in pelvis) 
and Mia or severe pain in the 
abdomen. 

XLIII. 

Symptoms and treatment of diseases of 
the heart. 

XLIV. 

Symptoms and treatment of Anaemia and 
jaundice. 

XLV. 

Symptoms and treatment of haemor¬ 
rhage from the internal organsr 
ifiahtapiita). 
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Chapter. Subject. 



XLVI. Symptoms and treatment of fainting. 

XLVII. Diseases caused by abuse of alcoholic 


XLVIll. 

XLIX. 

L. 


liquors. Cure of alcoholism. 
Morbid thirst and its treatment. 
Vomiting and its treatment. 
Hiccough and its treatment. 


LI. Asthma and its treatment. 

LI I. Cough and its treatment. 

LIII. Hoarseness or loss of voice or aphonia and 
its treatment. 


Intestinal worms and their treatment. 

Cure of retention of discharges. Tym¬ 
panites. 

Visucika or cholera and its treatment. 

Loss of appetite or anorexia and its 
treatment. 

Suppression and retention of urine or 
dysiiria and its treatment. 

Symptoms and treatment of Strangury. 
Here ends the Kaya cikiisa or Treatment of Body in 
twenty-one chapters. 

LX. Diseases caused by spirits or superhuman 
agencies and their treatment. 

LXI. Epilepsy and its treatment. 

LXII. Insanity and its treatment. 

Here ends the BJiTda-Vidyd Tantra ox ihe Science of 
Betnoniacism in three chapters. 

Qjj combination of the six tastes of 
material objects. 

LXIV, Rules for the preservation of health, 


LIV. 

LV. 

LVI. 

‘LVII. 

LVIII. 

LIX. 


misT/fy 



VEDDHA SU^RUTA or SUiSttUTA I 601 

Chapter. Subject. 

LXV. Tantrayukti or some rules of grammar. 

The technical terms, 

LX VI, On the various combinations of the 
humours in their derangements. 

These four chapters serve as embellishments of this 
treatise. 

Here ends the Uitara Tanira or the Supplementarj^ 
Treatise. 

Mss. of Smruta Saihkita : — 
a O. M. L. Vol. XXIII, No. 1801. 

Tanjore Cat. 171, I. I. p. 63, Ayurveda. 

Cop. 103. 

C. P. B. 6606-7. 

C, S. C. 93-100. 

O. L. A. S. B. III. B, 9 and 10 ; I. E. 61. 

Ms, of Laghn Suhruta :— 

Phep. 2. 

Ms, of Suhrtda Sara :— 

Radh, 33. 

Vrddha Su^ruta is quoted in Todaramnda (W. P. 290), 
Sarvanga-Sundarz, Vyakkyd-Madhakosa^ Tyakhyakustima^ 
vali, and Nivandha-Samgraha, 
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AUPADHENAVA. 

His work is called AupaAhemva Tanira. This work is 
not available now. But his treatise and the treatises 
composed by Aurabhra, SuSruta and Puskalavata were 
considered as of special merit and to have formed the 
basis of later compilations on Surgery. 

Snsruta Sathhiia, 1. IV. 


Dallapa comments— 

^ I. IV. 




misT/ff, 


AURABHRA. 




His work is called Anrab/ira Tantra. This work is 
not available now. That both Aupadhenava and Aurabhra 
were proficient in the science and art of surgery, we learn 
also from Cikitsakalika Tivrti, p. 117. 

^ ^ I ci ir iRfgif?R: t?i^stjT ifir i 

But as quotations are not found in the commentaries 
of the original text-books, possibly their treatises 
were not available to medimval annotators of medical texts. 
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PUSKALAVATA. 



In the Suarnta SamkUd, I, iv, the science and practice 
of surgery is said to have been regularly described first in 
the works of Aupadhenava, Aurabhra, Susruta and Pus- 
kalavata. These are the earliest writers on surgery of the 
Ancient Hindus. These treatises except Susruta^s Com¬ 
pendium are not available to us now. We know oE tlieir 
books from the quotations cited in the commentaries. 

Puskalavata is quoted — 

1. In TaUva-Candrikd, 

1 . — 

— Jvaractkitsa, p. 10. 

2. In Bhdnnmati. 

1 . 

I 

I. XV. 

3 . In A^urveda-JDzpikd, 

1 . — 

g H^CT^inFfcT II P« ^09. 

2. ^ — 

p. 540* 


3. 
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KARAVIbYA. 

He wrote a treatise on surgery in very early times 
He was a disciple of Dhanvantari. We are certain that 
both Karabirya and Gopura Raksita are authors of treatises 
on surgery, for in explaining 

in the Snsruta Samhita 

Dallana says : 

Nivandha-Saihgraha. 

Karavirya is quoted in Vi/akhj/a-Madhuko^a. 

1. 

Hm?]; II 

V. M. K., p, 60, At4sd7*a^Ntddnam, 





GOPUB A EAK§ITA. 

SoniB considor Gopura and Haksita to be the names of 
two surgeons, who were disciples o£ Dhanvantari. 

Dallana, I. 1. 

But the commentators when they cite the name alwa>s 
write and never thus indicating 

that a single individual is referred to. 

He is quoted in the Tattva-Candrika, p. 80 :— 

* 

^trr5«j n 

Jvaradhikdra^ DaSamula-satpalaka Ghrta 







VAlTARAlsrA 



Vaifcarana was a disciple of Dhanvantari. That be was 
a surgeon we know from the quotation in the Nibandha 
Samgraha in the chapter on the extraction of stone. 

1. In Nibandha-SaHigrAha. 

1. crar^ ctTw;— 

WRiw: i 

WT«?nw^ yj; i 

II p. 915. 

2. In Tattva-OandrikS. 

1. ^TiRT — 

JTW I 

iif'Tig f%ar tint u p. 228. 

3. In Cakradatta, 

1 . 

tRi tcRw^: II p. 398. 
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Age of Cardka .—Now as regards the age of Caraka, 
there is great divergence of opinions. The Indians 
generally believe him to be a Rsi of great antiquity 
while , the European scholars try to connect him with 
historical events of more modern times. Sylvain Leva 
has recently discovered in the Chinese Translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka that Caraka was the Court 
Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kani^ka, in the 
first century A.D.^ But the following objections are to 
be met with before his C(»nclusion8 can be accepted as 
proved:— 

1 . The age of Kanigka is not yet settled, the 
probable limits of his reign being from the first century 
B, C. to the second century A. D.^ Moreover in the 
Buddhist Tripitaka referred to, the name of Caraka is 
simply mentioned as the Court Physician of the King 
Kaniska but there is nothing to identify him with the 
author of the book. The same name, found in diflferent 
places, does by no means signify the same person. 

2 . The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian 
medical tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to 
the chronological position of the three old authors, he is 
mentioned as anterior to Susruta and Vagbhata I.® 


* See Journal Asiatique, July to December, 1896, pp. 444-484, and 
January to June, 1897, pp. 6 to 42 ; also Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, 
1903, p. 382, and Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XI, p. 164. 

* See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, pp. 226-26. 

Dr. Fleet, in J. R. A. S., 1906, p. 979. 

Dr. Bhandarkar in J. R. A. S. (Bombay Branch), Vol. XX, p. 269, 
J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXIX, 1870, pp. 66 and 126. 

^ h 

H&rlta Sdfhhitd, Pariiiitddhyaya, 
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CAtlAKA 




3. Dr. Ray has pointed out that the name Caraka is 
patronymic in the Veda.^ It is quite possible that a 
much later namesake of his is referred to by the 
Tripitaka, just as we know that more than one Vagbbafa 
appeared as successful physicians. A^ain we have evidence 
thaf^ eminent physicians in later times were called Caraka 
by way of compliment and so Vagbha^a was called Caraka 
of Sindh or Sindhicara. 


4. Pan ini wrote special vSutras for the Agnivesas 
and the Carakas.* These names must have been famous 
before PSnini^s time otherwise he would not have written 
special Sutras for them. Prof. Goldstiicker has con¬ 
clusively proved that PdLnini could not have flourished 
later than the sixth century B. C.^ 

5. Patanjali wrote a commentary on Caraka.He 
flourished during the second century B. 0. Both 
CakrapSnidatta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor 
of CcLTalcd Saihkita»^ So Caraka must have flourished 
long before him, for unless his work was regarded as a 
standard work of authority, Patanjali would not have 


^ Dr. P. C. Ray's History of Hindu Chemistry^ Vol. I, Introduction^ 

p. s. 

* W I PS^ini, 4. 3. 107. 

II Ibid, 4. 1. 106. 

I w I * * ♦ I I ♦ 

* Goldstucker’s Pdriini ; and Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. XLIT, p. 

^ 

Quoted in Laghutnartju^d of Nagesa Bhatto (R&y). 

Vide salotation in the Ayurvedarthadipikd. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CARAKA. 

Origin of ike Caraka Samkita. —In the Caraka Saihhita 
we find that Brahma taught Daksa the science of 
medicine; Daksa became the preceptor of the Asvm 
twins; they in their turn became the teachers of Indra 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadvaja who 
was sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for 
the welfare of the human race.* BharadvSja had 
Punarvasu, Atreya and others as disciples, Atreya s 
students were Agnive^a, Bhela, Jatukarna, Paraiara, 
Harlta and Ksarapani, all of whom became celebrated as 
authors of Treatiies on Medicine ; the Caraka SamMd 
being a revised and improved edition of the treatise of 
Agnivesa, which was declared to be the best production. 
Caraka did not, however, redact the whole book; the 


*!W. T I 




Caraka Sai^hita, T. i, p. 1. 

tout: i 
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last forty-four chapters^ were edited by Dnjhabala,* * a 
native of Pancanadapura, long supposed to refer to the 
Punjab (the land of five rivers) but at present identified 
with a town in Kashmir by Dr, Hoernle.* Two 
other works, the treatises of Bhela and HSrlta, are still 
extant; the former existing in manuscript in the 
Tanjore Library^ and the latter as printed text by 
Kavirajas K. C. Sen and B. L. Sen of Calcutta/^ 


Car aka Sa^hita, I, i pp. 2-3. 

* For a discussion on the part added by Dfdhabala, see Hoernle’s 
Studies in Ancient Indian Medicine, J. R. A. S., 1908, pp. 997-1002. 
Also see pp. 11-15 in the VanausadhuDarpana, Vol. I, by Kavirflja 
Biraja Charan Gupta, 1908. 

^ II 

sttct: wrt ht ii 

II 

Car aka Sariihitat Vm, xii, p. 708. 
^r: ^ ^ i 

rTT^cTTif I 

^ II 

Ibid, VI, sxx, p. 622. 

* Hoernle’a Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Parti, 
Osteology, Introduction, p. 2. See also bis article on “ The author¬ 
ship of Caraka Sarhhitd" in the Archio fur die Oeschichte der Medizin^ 
1907. 

* See Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, No. 10778 of Sanskrit MSS., 
p. 63. See pp. 535-541. 

® It is doubtful whether the Hdriia Saihhita is the genuine work 
of the l^i Harita. The printed text refers to Oaraka, SuSruta and 
even Vagbha$a, who were decidedly posterior to HSrTta. See 
Foot-note 8, p. 610. 
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taken so much pain to wrRe notes on the book, and 
still more for issuing a redaction. 

6. The internal evidence of the book itself speaks 
against such an assumption. There is no salutation to 
any deity at the beginning of the book, a cusfom 
invariably found to be observed in the more modern 
compilations. There is complete absence of Pauranic 
theology in the Garaka Samhita, nor is there any 
reference to Sskya Muni and his religion. Kaniaka 
was a great patron of Buddhism, and it might 
naturally” be expected from the Court Physician 
of the King to describe the charitable hospitals which 
we know from the edicts of Asoka, to have flourished 
in every quarter of India. On the contrary we find 
description of a hospital as reserved for rich men only 
at their own houses. Those gods and goddesses that figure 
so prominently in the Puranas were unknown during 
his time.* Beef was not then, apparently, a forbidden 


‘ No doubt the names of LaksmI, Hr?i)» and Vasudeva occur in 
Cikitsita Sthanam, Chapter XXV, but it should he remembered that 
they occur in the Supplement added by Drdhabala in later times. 

m ^ »r?NWWl1%I II 
fqrmflTVI wsra ftn' I 

Kfl Jticn 3rat ^ t^Ji^ ’Tw ^ II 

222.22P * 

^ grffcii^: ^ aw «st41^*1 ii 

qqrj snfwgnqrm i 

Caraka Samhita, VI. xxt. 
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"food, for it is spoken of as an article of diet that should 
not be indulged daily, ^ nor should it be used in excessive 
quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta or leprosy. ^ 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly 
savours that of the Brahmanas^ Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems occur in the text,^ and so probably the book 
was written long before the compilation of these Sutras. 

Ediiions .—The book had undergone several editions. 

1. It was edited by Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 
in 1877 and 1896 (2nd Ed.). 


And we find that the antidote to poison called is said to 

have been told by Tryambaka (giva) to Vaisravapa (Kuvera) : 

Caraka Sathhita, VI, xxv. 

Also we find the name of Karttikeya mentioned in Sec. IV, ch, viii. 

But Kr^na and Va8udeVv-»i are mentioned in Panini as demigods, 
having many adherents who formed a class. 

Pdnini, 4. 8. 98. Again the passage may be an interpolation of a 
subsequent Vamava Vaid. 

So Vr^adhvaja is also mentioned in Dfdhabala’s Supplement, as a 
god to be worshipped daring the preparation of some medicines : 




Ibid, VIIT, xii. 



* Vide Oaraka Samhitd, III. viii. 


Ibid, I, T. 


Ibid, VI, xxix. 
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2. By Gangadhar Kaviratna, Berhampur, 1879. 

3. By Gupta, Calcutta, 1897. 

4. Text with commentary by Cakrapanidatta, 
Calcutta, 1892-93. 

5. By Jasodanandana Sarkar, with Bengali translation 
{Bangabasi Edition), 1894. 

6. Caraka Samhita with Ayurveda Dipikd, edited by 
Vaman Keshev Datar, Nirnaya-Sagar Press, Bombay, 
1922. 

7. Caraka Samhita with Bengali translation by 
Satisehandra Kavibhusana, Calcutta, 1311 B. S. 

8. Edition of Upeudranath Sen and Debendranath 
Sen, Calcutta. 

9. Jogindranath Sen's edition with his commentary, 
Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 

Trantlations. —Caraka was translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic in the beginning of the eighth century and 
his name “ Sharaka Indianus” occurs in the Latin 
translations of Avicenna, Rhazes and Serapion. “ A 
trdmlation of the Karaha^ from Sanskrit into Persian 
and from Persian into Arabic is mentioned in the Fihrat, 
(finished 987 A. D.). It is likewise mentioned by 
Alb§runl* * ; the translation is said to have been made for 
the Barmekides.”* Alberunl’s chief source on medicine 
was ” Caraka, in the Arabic Edition of Ali Ibn Zain, 
from Trabaristan.”* It had been translated into English 
by A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1920 A. D. 


» Proceedings of the As. Soo.. Bengal, 1870, September. 

* BeiDaud^ M^tnoire sut I'lnde, p. 316. 

Maxmiillcr’B Science df Language, Vol. t, p. 168, Foot Note. 
Sachau’a Preface to India, p. xl. 
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The commentators of the Caraha and their Com- 
mentaries ,— 

Pafcafijali—2nd century B. C.—His commentary 
is not available. 

I^anadeva. 

Hariseandra or Sri Hari Candra*—1111 A.D. 

Ms,—Out 187b., G. O. M. L. 13092. 

Vyfipya Candra. 

Vakula. 

Acarya Bhimadatta. 

Bhiaaka Is vara Sena. 

Naradatta. 

JinadSsa. 

Jaijjata or Jejjada. 

Guijakara. 

Cakrapanidafcta^s commentary^ ; Aynrveda^Blpiha 
or Caralia Tdtparya H^a-IOGO A. D. 

‘ A commentary written by Harioandra is referred to in the 
Sanskrit filokas narrating the genealogy of MaheSvara, the aothor of 
VihayrahMa said Sahasankacarita, who flourished during the reign of 
Sahasafika, king of Gazipur in 1083 Saka (1111 A.D. Wilson), 



See also Oxf. 187 b; 0.0.M,L. 13071 and 13092. 

It 

0, 0. M. L., 13071. 

• See Caralca Sai^hitd with Cakrapanidatta’s Commentary, by 
KavirSjd Harinath ViSftrada, Calcutta, 1896, and by Vidyflbhufan 
^iman Sosheo Dat*r, Bombay, 1922. 
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Sivadasa Sen. His commentary is called Caraka^ 
tattva-pradlpika, 

Narasimha Kaviraja : Caraka-taitva-prakaha-kaus- 
ttibha4ika» 

Acarya Svami-Kumara. Cardka Saihhita 
Fyakhyd : FaHjikd : The commentary is called 
Panjika* 



Mis ,: G. O. M. L., Vol. XXIIL No. 18091. It is 
called Pancika. The Mss. breaks off in the 2nd 

Adhyaya of the Sutrasthana. 


Begins :— 




HtN fwsi 5r?nft ii 


♦ 4c 4c 4c 



HqllMf a I 

^ farq^irf(^ ?) ^ K I 

WTf (^) (?) ii 


Colophon :— 

16. GangSdhara: Jalpa-Kalpataru, Berhampore, 

1879 A. D, 

17. Vaidyaratna Jogindranath Sen. His commentary 

is known as Vpaskdra, It is in course of 
publication. Calcutta, 1920. 

For an account of these commentators, see their life- 
history. Only the six last-named commentaries are known 
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CARAKA 

to exist; the works of the previous authors are known 
only from quotations. 

Garaha^s works , — 

1. Car aka Samkita, 

2. Besides his redaction of the Agniveaa Tantra^ 
Caraka is said to have composed a Commentary on th»^ 
treatise of Agnive^a— Agnivesa ilka, Ms, — S. B. 284. 

3. Krsna Veda Tlkd, — Caraka, as the author ol 
commentary on Rj'sna Yagicrveda, is quoted in Ms, — Oxf. 
187 b. See also G. O. M. L. 13092. 

We learn from the Caraka Samkita that the 
Agnivesa Tantra was redacted by Caraka. He 

explained fully what was brief and obscure in the 

original treatise, and curtailed what was superfluous. 
Thus the Tantra was practically re-written. 

fs^nKofci I 

3 ^' II 
'^l i^Tf?l>ll^*li I 

%% fi' we’ II 

Caraka SamhitS, Vlll, xii. 

Besides the Agnivesa Tantra, Caraka consulted the 
works of all the disciples of Atreya. But Caraka did 
not redact the entire work ; the last seventeen chapters of 
the Ctkitsa, the Siddki and the Kalpasthdnas were redacted 
by Djdhabala of Pancanadapura :— 

aiTrr: Wfggt M 

gitgi fatwa I 

Caraka SadihitS, VIII, xii. 


§L 
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Caraka is said to have been the son of Visuddha, a 
learned muni, who flourished duringj the Vedic period. 
Some believe him to be a native of Benares. But the 
term firSTO may not be the name of any sage—it simply 
means of pure character.*^ 

In another account^ Caraka is said to have been 
an incarnation of —the serpent-god with a thousand 

heads—who is supposed to be the depository of all 
sciences, especially of medicine. Serpents were the 
ornaments of Siva, from whom the Science of Medicine 
is supposed by some to have originated. Serpents were 
sacred to iEsculapius, the Grecian god of the medical 
art because they were symbols of renovation and were 
believed to have the power of discovering the healing 
herbs/' (Smith.) 

^ ^ rr: i 
m A m » 

H u 

?fT’t ^ i 

^ ^ ^ • 

wwft ^ w: w. I 

fwT i 

3 kt ‘ rm' 11 
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i 

*2T^5T<H^ ^TTi^T ’CRt^Sf ’222L •• 

Bhava Ptakaha^ I, i. 

According to Biruni India translated by E. 
Saccbau, Vol. I, pp. 168-9; of. Reinaud re Geog. 
8ur PIndey p. 316), Caraka, Le.y the intelligent one, was 
at that time belieTed to be only another designation of 
Agnivesa. 

The name of Caraka—a Raksasa occurs in the 
Mahabkarata (SSntiparva, Chs. 35-38). 

In the Brlmad Bhagavat, XII, Ch. vi, Caraka is men¬ 
tioned as one of the sages, who are said to have been 
propagators of the Vedas. (See Table of Teachers and 
Disciples of Vedie studies, p. 567). 

Caraka is described in the Chinese Buddhist Chronicles 
as the family-physician of the Indo-Seythian King 
Kaniska who reigned about the first century A. D* 
He is said to have attended at a difiicult child-birth of 
the Queen. 

But Caraka is a family name, and the Kapi^fhala 
Caraka is the name of an old Caraka School of Vedie times. 


Mss. of Caraka Samhita — 

Report of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss,, 1896-97 (Madras), 
No. 52, p. 159. See also pp. 25-26 and 160 of Sesha^ 
giri Sastri’s Report No. 1, 52. 

G. 0. M, L. (Madras), Vol. XXXIII, No. 13090. 

/. 0,-2637, p. 928. 

Caraka Sutram —B. 4, 222, 
a P. B. 1640-43. 

0. S. 0.—17-22 ; 106. 

A. 8. J5.— 
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The Medical authors mentioned in the Caraka 
Saihhita :— 


I. Atreya Punarvasu. 
Angira 

3. Jamadagni. 

4. Vaiistha. 

5. Kasyapa. 

6. Bhrgu. 

7. Atreya. 

8. Gotama. 

9. Samkhya. 

10. Pulastya. 

II, Narada 

12. Asita. 

13. Agastya. 

14. Vamadeva. 

15. Markandeya. 

16. Asvalayana. 

17. P8rlk§i. 

18. Bhik§u Atreya. 

19. Bharadvaja. 

20. Kapisthala. 

21. Vievamitra. 

22. Aivarathya. 

28. BhSrgava. 

24. Cyavana. 

25. Abhijit, 

26. Garga. 

27. Sandilya. 

28. Kaundinya. 

29. VarksI, 

30. Devala. 

31. G&Iava. 


32. Sankrtyayana. 

83. Vaijavapi. 

34. Kausika. 

35. Vadarayaoa. 

86. Va(ji§a. 

37. Kankayana. 

38. SaralomS. 

39. KSpya. 

40. Katyayana. 

41. Kaikesaya. 

42. Dhaumya. 

43. Marlei. 

44. Kasyapa. 

45. Sarkaraksa. 

46. Hiranyaksa. 

47. Lok5k§a. 

48. Paifigi. 

49. Saunaka. 

50. Sfikanteya. 

51. Maitreya. 

52. Maimatayani and others. 

53. Brahms. 

54. Daksa. 

55. Alvins. 

56. Indra. 

57. AgniveSa. 

58. Bhela. 

59. Jatukarna. 

60. Parasara. 

61. HSrIta. 

62. KaSrapSni. t 
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63. 

KumaraSira Bharadv5ja. 

66. 

Dhanvantari. 

64. 

Eajarsi Varyovid, 

67. 

Asita Gotama. 


King of Kasl. 

68. 

Drdhavala. 

65. 

Rajarsi Vamaka. 




Gods and Godesses mentioned :— 

1. 

Brahma. 

6. 

Visvakarma. 

2. 

Indra. 

7. 

Kmna. 

3. 

LaksmI. 

8. 

Vasudeva. 

4. 

Jaya and Vi jay a. 

9. 

Vrsadhvaja. 

5. 

Vi^nu, 
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DRDHAVALA. 

Caraka did not redact the whole of the Agmve§a 
Tantra ;—the laet 41 chapters, i.e., 17 chapters of the 
Cikitdia, 12 chapters of the Kalpa and 12 chapters of the 
Siddhisthanat were completed by Dn.lhavala. 

gicST I 

Caraka SaihhitS, VIII. lii. 

Didhavala was an inhabitant of Pancanadapura. 
Now the question arises where is Pancanadapura. The 
word literally means “the land of five rivers.” And 
as such, claims have been put forward for four different 
localities:— 

(1) It is generally identified with the Punjab {lit. 
PaUca-Ap or Land of five Waters). 

( i’) I 'tw? MK«HM I ^ wrnM^— 

^ngmvn », f^raw». i wifi’ll wnnt ii 

Sabdakalpadnma. 

But Hoernle says—“ The usual identification of Panca- 
nada with the Punjab is untenable; for Djdhabala clearly 
indicates a locality (pura), not a country as bis home. 

(Hoernle's Osteology. Intro., p. 3, f. n. 1.) 
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(2) GangSdhara identifies Pancanadapura with Bonares' 
in his Jalpa-Kalpataru, 


Sl 


Pancanada Tirtka is one of the names applied to 
the city of Benares or Kasi. It means the Sacred place 
of pilgrimage where five rivers or Panca Oangd or five 
Ganges meet. The five rivers are Kirana, DhutapapSj, 
Sarasvatl, Ganga and Jamuna. 


3TWT ^ w 

Edal Manda^ IX, 114-15. 


KSfil is described as a pura.*’ It is called 
Sivapurt {see Haima hosa). So Pancanadapura may refer 
to Benares. 

(3) Hoernle remarks : In India the confluence of 

streams is apt to be treated as a sacred place of 
pilgrimage {tlrtha)} and there are there several such 
places called Panohanada. Anciently one of them appears 
to have ejasted in Kashmir, near the confluence of the rivers 
Jhelam ( Vitastd) and Sindhu. Its place is indicated by 
the modern village of Pantzinor {lit, five channels), which 
lies close to what was the original site of that confluence, 
before its removal to its present site, in the latter half of 
the ninth century, in the reign of King Avantivarman. 
It was this Kashmirian Panchanada, which probably was 
the home of Dpjlhavala/’ In the footnote he adds See 
Dr. Stein’s Translation of the Baj Tarmiginl, Ch. 
IV, 248^ V. 66fiE.; also bis account of the removal of the 
confluence, Vol. II, pp. 239 ff., 419 fp.” 

(4) Hoernle continues: Dr. Cordier, in his ESoentes 

DScouvertes, identifies it with ^ Panjpur au nord d’Attock, 
Pafijab,* on the authority, as he has informed me privately 
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(letter of January, 13, 1905) of ‘an Indian Nagri 
map lithographed in Benares ’ and of ‘ the Indian 
Post Office Guide.” I am afraid he has been misled by 
his authorities. Dr. Stein, whom I asked to verify on 
the spot, writes to me (letter of March 1, 1905) that 
there is no Panjpur in the region of Attook, nor in the 
‘ latest edition of the Indian Postal Guide.’ There is, 
however, an isolated ridge known as Panjpir, or ‘ Hill 
of the Five Pirs,’ in the Yusufzai Plain, NNW. of 
Attoek, a Muhamadan place of pilgrimage. This appears 
to have caused the confusion; but between Panjpir and 
Panehanadpur there can obviously be no connexion. 
See also my article on the ‘ Authorship of the Charaha 
Samhita ’ in the Archiv fur die Geschichte der Medizin, 

1907 ” _Hoernle’s Osteology, Introduction, f. n. 1, p. 3. 

Now though all agreed that the last seventeen chapters 
of the Cikitsita Sthana were redacted by Drdhavala, it 
was difficult to decide which amongst the thirty chapters 
of the Cikitsita Sthana belonged to Dnlhavala, for they 
stood differently in the various texts. Take for example 
the CaraJca Saihhita as printed in Nirmya Stndhu Press 
and as in the Berhampore edition of GangSdhara. 
The arrangement of the chapters differ in the two 
editions thus : 
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Caraka (Bombay, Nirnaya Gabgadbara’s BeceDsion 

Sindhu Press). (Berhampore edition). 

X Y 


1. 

RasSyana. 



1. 

RasSyana. 


2. 

Vajlkarana. 


< 

2. 

Vajlkarana. 


8. 

Jvara Cikitsita. 

i4 

3. 

Jvara Cikitsita. 

4. 

Raktapitta 


4. 

Raktapitta 

a 

5. 

■•Gulma 



5. 

Gulma 

it 

6. 

Meha 



6. 

Meha 

it 

7. 

Kustba 

V 

P4 

7. 

Kustlia 

it 

8. 

6osa 

if 


8. 

Sosa 

it 

9. 

^Ar^a 



9. rUnmSda 

it 

10. 

Atisara 

' f> 

< 

10. 

Apasmara 

it 

11.- 

Visarpa 

yi 


11.- 

Ksata 

it 

12. 

Madatyaya 



12. 

iSotha 

Si 

13. 

^Dvibranlya 

it 

o 

18. 

^ Udara 

St 

14. 

Unmada 

it 

< 

14. 

Arfia 

it 

15. 

Apasmara 

it 


15. 

Grahanl 

it 

16. 

K§ata 

it 


16. 

Pax^dti 

ts 

17. 

Sotha 

it 


17. 

^vdsa 

it 

18. 

Udara 

it 


18. 

Kdsa 

a 

19. 

Graham 

9S 


19. 

Atisara 

a 

20. 

Pandu 

)i 


20. 

Charddi 

fi 

21, 

Hikka-svasa 

it 


21. 

Visarpa 

ts 

22, 

Kasa 

J) 

-sj 

22. 

Tfsnd 

ts 

25. 

Charddi 

>) 


23. 

Fiqa 

tt 

24. 

Tr^X^d 

ti 

m 

24. 

MadStyaya 

St 

25. 

Viqa 

a 


25. 

Dvibraplya 

ts 

26. 

Trimarmmlya 

» 


26. 

Trimarmmlya 

n 

27. 

TTruetambha 

it 

W* 

27. 

TIrustambha 

a 

28. 

Vatavyadhi 

ti 

«• 

28. 

Vatavyadhi 

Si 

29. 

Vfitarakfca 

)i 

(=1 

29. 

VStarakta 

n 

80. 

Yonivyapat 

it 

30. 

YonivySpSt 

tt 
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Thus we see that— 



Both agree : 

(1) Chapters 1 to 8 are by Caraka, 

(2) Chapters 26 to 30 are by Drdhavala, 

(8) 19 to 26 of X=: 15 to 18, 20, 22 and 23 of Y 
are by Drdhavala. 


They disagree : 


9. Arfia Cikitsa 

10. AtisSra „ 

11. Visarpa „ 

12. Madatyaya,, 

13. Dvibranlya,, 


. of X. 
) 


9. XJnmada „ 

10. Apasmara „ 

11. ICsata ,, 

12. Sotha „ 

13. Udara „ 


. of Y. 

J 


X Y 


Caraka D^havala 


Drdhavala Caraka 


So really the editors disagree as regards these ten 
chapters. To decide which of these were redacted by 
Caraka and which by Drdhavala, difEerent views have 
been put forward 

Biraja Ch, Sengupta's views: He says that he 
can decide the authorship of a chapter by considering the 
quotations by the commentators from Caraka and 
Drdhavala respectively. Now Caraka may mean either 
the author CarakacSrya or his book, the Caraka 
Savhbita. By Caraka SamkiiS he means of course the 
redaction of Jgnivem Tantra by Caraka as completed by 
Drdhavala. Now he finds that where Caraka is quoted 
by the commentators, he is mentioned with the following 
case-endiDgft { nominative, instrumental, genitive and 
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oeative. The word Caraka in the locative refers to the 
book Cdtaha Samhita, The 28th chapter, Taiavyadhi 
Cikitsd is admitted by all to have been written by 
Drdhavala. Vijaya Raksita admits it in quotations from 
the Caraka Samhitd in his commentary on Vdtavyadhi : 


^ 

etc.), 


but again writes in the same chapter 
"‘"cm ^ 

That is to say, the word Caraka here occurs in the 
locative. So also when he finds Caraka in the genitive, 
it means the book and does not refer to the author ; for 
again Vijaya Rak§ita admits Hikkd Kasa to have been 
written by Drdhavala 

But he again quotes Caraka’s readings 

The formula for the Mulakadya Oil occurs in 
Dplhavala’s VdtavyddMcikitsa but SivadSsa describes it 
by ix,f in the book Caraka SaihJdta. Thus we are 

sure that the Caraka in the genitive and locative case 
endings refers to the book Caraka Samhitd and not to the 
author. 

But the case is quite different when the word Caraka 
18 used in the nominative and the instrumental. Then 
the word refers to the author CarakScSrya. This he finds 
so universally followed in the quotations that he thinks 
that if the word Caraka in the nominative or instrumental 
^rely occurs in chapters which are admittedly written 
V Dpdhavala, we may be sure that the mistake is due 

the scribe. In the Fydkhyd Kitsumdvalt a quotation 
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The Age of Drdkavala. 


It is very difficult to decide the age of Dr(JhavaIa, 
Different views have been put forward as to the 
chronology of Drdhavala, Vagbhata I, VSgbhata II, and 
Mikihava. 


Hoetnle^s opinion : He thinks that Madhava is 
anterior to Drdhavala, and to support this view he points 


out two proofs : 


(a) Susruta II mentions 76 eye-diseases 
Vagbhaja I „ 94 „ 

Madhava ,, 78 „ 


(76 of Susruta II+ 2 diseases 
of eye-lashes). 

Vagbhata li „ 94 eye-diseases (adopts Vag¬ 

bhata I^s list). 

Drdhavala „ 96 eye-diseases. 


This total number is obtained by Drtjhavala in this way : 
94 (VSgbhata I's list)-f 2 (MSdhava's new diseases of eye¬ 
lashes) =96. 

So Madhava is anterior to Drdhavala. 

if) Vijaya Rak§ita in Vgakhgd-Madkukoqa notices 
several passages cited by Madhava from Caraka s com¬ 
pendium, where the Kashmir recension differs from the 
recension quoted by Madhava. The inference is that 
M^hava cites the passages as written by Caraka himself; 
that the Kashmir recension was not known to him, and 
that in fact, that recension was not yet in existence. 
But as the Kashmir Recension is the work of the 
Kashmir physician Drdhavala, it follows that Drdhavala 
is posterior to MSdhava. 

In considering the proof {o) he has pointed out that 
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the number ^ninety-six’ occurs in Caraha SamkUd^ 
CiUitsita Sthdna, ch. xxvi, verse 22*2 (Jiv., p. 761). The 
edition published by the two Sens reads seventy-six 
(p. 884^ 1. 4) ; but this is a mere reprint from Ganga- 
dhar’s Berhampore edition (p. 575), for which there is no 
known manuscript authority. It appears to be an 
'emendation ’ of Gangadhar himself. All existing MSS. 
read ninety-six; e. g., Tubingen MSS. No. 458, fob 
632(2, 1. 2 ; and No. 459, fol. 2165, 1, 5 ; India Office 
MSS. No. 885, fol. 4195, 1. 1, and No. 859, fol. 163a, 
1. 7 ; Deccan College MSS., No. 925, fol. 834a, 
1. 6.”—Hoernle’s Osteologv, Foot note 2, p. 13. 

The reading in Gangadhar’s edition is— 

g I p. 575. 

while the reaxling in the Jlvananda’s edition is— 

Madhava counts seventy-eight diseases of the eye, as 
in diseases of the eye-lids he counts two more diseases 
than the number described by Su^ruta IT, he counts 
twenty-three instead of twenty-one : the two new diseases 
described being Kuficam and Paksma sdtana. So " the 
memorial verses, as commonly printed in Madhava’s 
Niddna^ giving a total of seventy-six, are spurious and 
false. Jlvananda^s edition gives them at the end (p. 847), 
but Uday Chand Dutt^s edition at the beginning (p. 
220) of the chapters on diseases of the eye. Moreover, 
they do not agree with Madhava’s own text; for they 
omit the two diseases of eye-lash^s {Pak^a-kopa and 
PaJcsma-^dta) [1 have pointed out that the two diseases 
ftre KitHcana and Pak^ma^sdtana and not pakqma-iopa and 
P(ihmia^hdta\ mentioned by Madhava at the end of the 
last of these chapters (Jiv., p. 847, verses 22, 23 ; U. C. 
^«tt, p. ^36). Adding these two diseases, the total 
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becomes seventy-ei,s:ht.” (Hoernle’s Osteology^ p. 13, 
/, n. 1. ) The commentator Srlkantha Datta knew this 
fact for he writes in his comments on Kiificana : 

WTPt ?T 

^ ^ II 

The memorial verse of Madhava is— 

^ tk : fTwr^rsn: ii 
igf^T g I 



Now Hoernle contends that Drdhavala must have 
copied the ninety-four diseases described by Vap^bhata 
and added the two new diseases described by Madhava, 

Hendal says : Drdhabala^s age, it is difficult, to settle. 
But I will hazard a conjecture that he wrote when the 
last Hindu Dynasty was reigning in the Punjab.^’ 

BendaPs Preface to Nepal Catalogue^ p. xxi. 

In Vijaya Rak^ita’s commentary fyakliya-Madhiko^a, 
XXII, 5, II, 1, ^ (p. H7, Jiv, Ed. ; p. 144, C. K. Das's 
Ed.), there is a remark which suggests the inference 
that Msdhava was posterior to Dpihavala : 

w ^ etc.—^ ^ 

II —Vdtavyadhi NidSna, 

This clearly shows that Madhava quotes the signs 
and symptoms of stone from two authorities, Drdvabala 
and Susruta. [See Caraha Saihhitd, VI, xxviii, verse 24, 
Jiv. Ed., p. 778.] 

But Hoernle suggests that ^‘the intention of such 
statements is not consciously chronological but doctrinal/^ 
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"It should be observed that the object of Vijaya Raksita 
IS not to make a chronological, but an exegitical statement. 
The chronological implication may not have been intended 
by him, even assuming that in the thirteenth century the 
exact chronological relation of Madbava to Dr(jhabala 
was still within the knowledge of medical writers.” 

Osteology^f, n., p, 14. 


The Jntkorshlj) of the Caraka Samhita. 

We have noted that Agnivesa wrote a treatise on 
medicine, which he is said to have learned from the sage 
Punarvasu Atreya. Caraka next redacted the Agnivesa 
Tantra up to the thirteenth chapter of the section on 
treatment. The last seventeen chapters of that section, 
the Kalpa Sthdna and the Siddhi Sthdna were completed 
by Drdhabala. 

Now are we sure that the first five sections and the 
thirteen chapters of the sixth section do not contain any 
emendation from authors other than Agnivesa and Caraka. 
We have shown before that both Agnivesa and Caraka 
flourished during the Vedic time. We are not certain 
as to whether Caraka did or did not redact the whole book. 
We are only told that the last forty-one chapters of the 
Caraka Samhitd were not available when Dpjhavala wrote 

vnsi ^ i 

It is quite possible that Cai*aka redacted the whole 
^ork but the last forty-one chapters became lost 
afterwards. This shows that the interval of time fhat 
elapsed between Caraka and Drdhavala must have occupied 
Q^any centuries. 

Again even in portions that undoubtedly belong to 
Baraka as author, we find emendations of other writers. 
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In the Fimam Sikam, Chapter VIII, p. 213, on the initia¬ 
tion of disciples, Dhanvantari has been saluted thus 

In the Cikiisiia Sthana^ Chapter V, p. 368, on the 
treatment of tumours, the existence of the Dhanvantari 
School of surgery is admitted :— 

and in Sdrlra 8tkdna, Chapter V, p. ^77, on the extraction 
of a dead foetus, a surgeon’s help is advised for the patient : 

I ?TRI ^ 

I 

In the Sutra Sthdna, Ch. XI, p, 49, both kinds of 
treatment,—medical and surgical,—are recommended : 

^ II 

In the chapter on treatment of piles, the merits of 
both the forms of treatment are discussed and preference 
is given to the medical treatment: 

cmr^^ » 

« 

^ ^’sxw i 

^srrjTR ^ i 
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Cikitsita Sthana, Ch. IX, p. 406. 

In the Cikitsita 8tka7ia, Ch, XXVI, p. 574 , ninety-six 
diseases of the eye are mentioned ; but for the curious who 
wants a detailed account, the author refers him to 
books on surgery : 

TOfwrr g ^ h 

Again in the CikiUita SUdna, Ch. XXVI, p. 571, the 
pathology of diseases of the mouth is said to be well 
described in works on surgery : 

1%f%cTrPf ?m 1 

The above two quotations occur in the portion written 
hy Dpjhavala, from which we may conclude that 
Drdhavala wrote also the previous passages in which 
reference is made to treatises on surgery. 

Irom such passages it becomes evident that some 
author, well-versed in the surgical writings of Susruta, 
Aupadhenava, Pauskalavata, Aurabhra and other surgeons 
of the Dhanvantari School, must have redacted the Caraha 
Samhitd. Caraka could not be the author of these passages, 
for he flourished long before Su6ruta. This unknown 
redactor was possibly Drdhavala. He also admitted that 
he consulted works of different authors in his compli¬ 
mentary text : 



Siddhi Stkdua, XII, p. 708, 

Thus we find that DnJhavala not only completed the 
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last forty-one chapters, left unfinished by Caraka, but he 
re-edited the entire book. 

Again in the last forty-one chapters, which are 
undoubtedly known to be the work of Drdhavala, we find 
interpolations of authors who flourished^ subsequent to 
Dpthavala. In A^tanya Hrdai/a Vagbhata II, 

in one of the concluding verses, “ refers to the very 
insufficient character of the information on the diseases 
of the eye to be found in Caraka’s compendium as 
compared with that given in Susruta’s compendium 

Astanga Hfdaya Sarhhitd, Ultara Sthana, 
Ch. XL, V. 83, 1st ed., Vol. II, p- 826. 




Arunadatta comments on it ;— 

nDiiir<ciiK i»n w 

“ If you read the Caraka SamhUd you will know 
the diseases of the eye by name, but will not be acquainted 
with their etiology, symptomatology and treatment. 

But in the Caraka Samhitdy as we find it now, the 

treatment of diseases of the eye is described ; this eou c 

not have been the state of the book when Vagbhata II 
wrote, for otherwise be would not have complained ot the 
insufficiency in the chapter on eye-diseases. 

It must, however, be remembered that Vagbhata s 
complaints concern only with the description of the 
diseases and not as regards their treatment. Even in le 
Caraka Samhitd there is still scarcely any description 
of the diseases of the eye; only their total number 
ninety-six is mentioned, referring the curious to other 
works on surgery for their pathology, symptoms, causes, 
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etc. So Vagbhata’s reference proves nothing as 
regards interpolations in Drdliavala’s work : it simply 
proves that Vagbhata II was aequafnted witlv Drijbavala’s 
compilation of Caraka’s compendium j i.e., Drdhavala is 
anterior to Vagbhata II, , ' 

“ The early commentators of the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries (e.^., Chakrapani Datta and Vijaya 
Raksita) often refer to a Kashmirian Recension 
(Assmira patha) when commenting on passages of the 
earlier portion of the Compendium, i.e,, the portion 
written by Charaka himself. The probability is that in 
all these cases the reference is to Dnjhabala’s Revision of 
Charaka’s work ; for in references to the concluding portion 
of the Compendium, Dpdhabala, as a rule, is quoted by 
name as its author.” {Osteology, p. 2 .) This view is 
based on the assumption that Pancanadapur, the home of 
Dr.jhavala was in Kashmir. But Hoernie also thinks 
Camka to be a ‘ Kashmir physician.’ (See Osteology, p. 2 .) 
So It IS natural for the commentators to refer to Caraka’s 
edition of the earlier part of the work as the KaSmIra 
Recension. This theory also is based upon a conjecture for 
we know nothing of the birthplace of Caraka. i^gain the 
KSsmira Recension might have been the work a Kafimlra 
physician whose name is lost to us, and possibly he was a 

different individual altogether, neither Caraka nor Drdha- 
vala. 


Sl 


MSS. of the Caraka Samhita .—Besides the MSS. 
fcioned in p, 619, the following MSS. are known 

/. 0.—2637-2643. 

Dietz, A. M.—pp, 127-128, 137, 143. 

Ve/irti: 1648—(1183 A.D.), 

Dih. MSS,—1390. 

/i.—4, 222. 


men- 
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Caraka is quoted in — 



Astaiiga Samgraha. 

Astanga Rrdaya Saihhitd, 

Mddhava Niddna, 

Stddhayoga. 

Cikitsdsdra Samgraha {G.O.M.L, 13045). 
Bhe&ajakalpa Sara Samgraha {G.O.M.L. 13 83). 
Cakradatta, 

Bhdva Brakdea, 

Cikitsdkalikd and in the commentaries. 


I. 


Analysis of the Caraka Samhitd. 

Sutra Sthdna : ('onsistiug of thirty chapters. It deals 
with the general synopsis of the science of medicine. 
A. Bhesaja Catuska \ ... The four chapters 

on drugs. 

1. Dlrghajlvitiya ... On longevity. 

2. Aptoarga tandullya ... On gruels contain- 

ing Apamarga 
{Achyranfhes as- 
pera) and other 
drugs. 


3. Aragvadhlya 


4. Sa/]vireeana§atasritlya ... 


B. Svasthyavrlta Cafuskn 


5 . Mati-asitlya 


On ointments con¬ 
taining Aragva- 
dha (Cassia- 
fistula) and other 
drugs. 

On six-hundred 
purgatives. 

The four chapters 
on Hygiene. 

On proper regimen, 
and personal 


hygiene. 
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6. rasyasitlya .. On diet, etc., accord¬ 

ing to seasops. 

7 Na-vegan-dharanlya ... On the impropriety 

of cheeking the 
natural functions 
of the body. 

8. Indriyopakramaiiiya ... On the organs of 

sense. 

C. Nirddesa catmka : The four chapters on indications. 

9. Khufloakaeatuspada .. On the four minor 

pillars of treat¬ 
ment,-Physician, 
Drugs, Nurse 
and Patient. 

10. Mahacatuspada ... On the four major 

pillars — Drugs, 
etc., and their 16 
qualities or puria, 

11. Tisraisaniya ... On the three ob¬ 

jectives, — Life, 
Riches and 
After-life. 




12. Vatakalakallya 

D. Kalpana catn^taka : 

13. Snebadhyaya 

14. SvedSdhyaya 

15. Upakalpanlya 

16. CikitsaprSbbrtlya 
81 


On TdtUf its six 
qualities, etc. 

The four chapters on 
measures. 

On oleogenous 
remedies. 

... On diaphoresis. 

... On provisional mea¬ 
sures. 

... On physicians. 


MiN/sr/fj, 
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E. 


F. 


Hoga calnska : The four chapters on diseases. 

... On diseases of head 
and heart. 


17. Kiyantah-Sirasiya 

18. TriSothlya 

19. Aatodarlya 

20. MahSrogadhyaya 


... On the three 
varieties of swell¬ 
ing. 

On eight abdominal 
diseases and 
other forms of 
diseases. 

... On major diseases, 
chapters on combination 


YojoLiioL c&UisUd *. The four 


of circumstances. 


G. 


21. Astau-ninditTya 

22. Langhana-vmhaniya 


23. Santarpanlya 

24. Vidhisonitlya 
Annapana cot^ska : 


.. On the eight kinds 
of undesirable 
types of men. 

.. On the modes of 
changing consti¬ 
tution (altera¬ 
tives). 

On diseases caused 
by excesses in 
diet, etc. 

On diseases caused 
by impure blood. 

The four chapters on food 
and drink. 

On the origin of 
diseases. 

On the discussion 
about Rasa or 
Taste among 
Atreya, KSpya, 
and others, 


25. Yajjahpuruslya 

26. Atreya Bhadrakapylya 
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27. 

Annapana-vidhi 

On food and drink. 

28. 

Vi vid hasitapi tiya 

On different kinds 
of diet, and their 
effects. 

29. 

Dasaprangyatanlya 

On the ten seats. of 
life. 

30. 

Dafiamaham nllya 

On ten great ves¬ 
sels. Analysis of 
the contents of 
this book. 

Nidanasihana^ —Consists of eight chapters. It treats 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

III. 

1 . 

2 . 


3, 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


of Pathology of diseases, 

Ssrvajvara nidana ... Pathology of Fevers. 


Kaktapitta 


„ Hjemorrbage. 

Gulma 


„ Tumours. 

Frame ha 


... „ Urinary diseases.** 

Ku^tha 


„ Leprosy, and skin 


diseases. 

•Sosa 


„ Phthisis. 

Unmada 


„ Insanity. 

Apasmara 


„ Epilepsy, hysteria. 

Vinidnastha7ia 


Eight chapters. It treats about 

the Do^a : Chemistry and Physiology. 

Rasa 


vimana ... On taste (Rasa). 


Trividhakukslya „ ... On the three divi¬ 

sions of stomach. 

Janapadoddhvaihsanlya„ ... On epidemics, 

the cause of de¬ 
solation in towns. 


Tribidharogavise^a 

vljfiSnlya 

Sroto 

Rog§n!ka 


... On the three means 
of diagnosis. 

... On the canals, 
vessels, etc, 

... On prognosis. 
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7. Vyadhitarupiya vimana 


8. Kogabhisagjitiya 


tv. Sdrlrast/iana : Eight chapters ; 
tomy and Physiology. 

L KatidhapuruHlya ^rira .. 


2, Atulyagotrlya 


3. Khmjdika-garbhava- 

krSnti 

4. Mahatl-garbhava- „ 

kranti 

5. Purir^vicaya » 


On two kinds of 
diseased persons, 
two kinds of 
physicians and 

twenty kinds of 
worms. 

On Selection of text 
books, teachers, 
students, mode 
of teaching, 
methods of argu¬ 
ment, etc. 

It treats of Ana- 

On man. Solu¬ 
tion of twenty- 
three philosophi¬ 
cal disquisitions 
concerning him. 

On reproduction. 
The man belongs 
to a family differ¬ 
ent from that 
of the woman. 

On pregnancy. 

On the develop¬ 
ment of foetus. 
Classes of men. 
On the comparison 
of man with 
external world. 
Cause of exis¬ 
tence and its 
cessation, etc. 








drdhavala 

6. Sarira vicaya sanra ... 


7. Sarira^amkhya „ 

8. Jatisutriya „ 


(343 

On the human 
body. Life and 
death. 

On anatomy. 

On midwifery. 


V. ladri^asthma : Twelve chapters. It treats of 
Prognosis. 


L Varnasvarlya indriya 


On examination of 
colour, voice, etc. 


2. Puspataka „ ... On symptoms 

of approaching 
death due to 
derangement of 
smell and taste. 

3. Parimarsanlya ... Qn fatal symptoms 

due to abnormal 
state of the sense 
of touch. 


4. Indriyanika 


On fatal symptoms 
produced by ab¬ 
normal vision. 


5. Purvaruplya 

6. KatamiSni^arlrTya 

7. Pannaruplya 

8. AvaksirasTya 


On the premonitory 
signs of death, 
and on dreams. 

On patients beyond 
the sphere of 
treatment. 

On signs of death 
from shadow. 

On fatal signs from 
inverted shadow, 
etc* 
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9. Yasyasyavanimittlya indriya... 

10. Sadyamaraniya „ 

11. Ar-ujyotlya » 

12. Gomayacurniya >9 


On fatal si|^ns in 
phthisis and other 
diseases. 

On symptoms 
immediate death. 

On signs due to 
deranged mind 
and digestive fire. 

On dirt on head. 
Prognosis from 
messengers. 


VI. • CikiUiiaBthana : Thirty chapters 
of diseases. 

1. Rasayana pada 

Abhayamalaklya 


; on the Treatment 

On longevity and 
methods of attain¬ 
ing it. 

On six formulae con¬ 
taining Ahhaya 
{Ckebulic mytoha^ 
Ian) and Amala^ 
it {Emblic myro^ 
halan). 


(4) PrSnakSmlya 


(c Karapracitlya 


{d ) Ayurvedasamutthaniya ... 


On seventeen for¬ 
mulae fit for men 
who are anxious 
for long life. 

On sixteen formula? 
of Siddha Rasd^ 
yana. 

Origin and pro¬ 
gress of the 

science of life 
or AyV'Tv^da* 
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Vajikaranapada ... On aphrodisiacs. 




{a) Saibyogasaramullya ... On fifteen pres¬ 
criptions contain¬ 
ing horamula 
(roots of Sace/ia- 
mm Sara) to 
increase semen. 

(h) Asiktaksirlya ... On eight prescrip. 

tions which form 
milky products 
to increase virile 
power. 

(c) MSsaparnatrtlya ... On fifteen formulae 

to increase stren¬ 
gth and virility 
in which milk 
from cows fed 
on Masapar^t 
(Teramnus labia- 
Its) enters as 
an ingredient. 

(d) PumSn-jatabalsdika ... On twelve aphro¬ 

disiac formula. 


Chapters 1 and 2 are grouped in some MSS. (see 
/. 0, 2637-2643) as forming a separate section or siltana, 

3 . Jvara cikitsitam.. .Treatment of Fevers. 

Haemorrhage. 
Tumours. 
Morbid urinary 
secretions, and 
diabetes. 
Leprosy. 


4. Raktapitta 

5. Gulma 

6 . Prameha 

7. Kus^ha 
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fiajajaksma cikitsitaih...Treatment of Phthisis. 


Unmada 

Apasmara 

Ksataksina 


J*2, 

13, 

14. 


Svayathu 

Udara 

Arsa 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19, 

20 , 
21 . 
22 , 
23. 
24 
25. 


Grahanidosa 

Pandu roga 

HikkS §va^ 

K^a 

Atisara 

Charddi 

Visarpa 

Trisha 

Visa 

MadStyaya 

Dvivranlya 


26. Trimarminlya 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


XJriistainbba 

VatavySdhi 

Vatavakta 

Yonivyapat 


Insanity. 

Epilepsy. 

Galloping phthisis 
and emaciation. 
Anasarca. 

Abdominal diseases. 
Piles, or haemor¬ 
rhoids. 

Chronic diarrhoea. 
Anaemia. 

Hiccough, Asthma. 
Cough. 

Diarrhoea. 

Vomiting. 

Erysipelas. 

Thirst. 

Poisoning. 

Delirium tremens. 

Two kinds of 
wounds.. 

Diseases of three 
vital parts,— 
bladder, heart 
and head. 
Paraplegia. 

Nervous diseases. 
Leprosy. 

Diseases of 

female generative 
organsj as vagina, 
etc. 


DBDHAVALA 



1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


Kalm stkana : Twelve chapters. It describes 
groups of medicines chiefly used for vomiting and 
purgation. 


Madana Kalpa 

Jimuta M 

Ikavaku „ 

Dhamargava „ 

Vatsaka „ 

Kptavedhana „ 

gyamatrivrt „ 

Caturangula „ 

Tilvaka 

MahSvrk^ 


On emesis and purgation 
by madana (Bandia 
dimetoTum) group— 
133 formulae. 

On jimuta group {And^ 
Topogon serratns )—39 
formulae. 

On Iksdku {Lagenaria 
vulgaris )—45 formulae. 

On Dhamargava {Luffa 
Egyptica )—60 for¬ 

mulae. 

On Vatsaka {Holarrhena 
antidysenterica) — 18 
formula\ 

On KTl<^hedhana {Lnffa 
aautangula )—60 for¬ 
mulae. 

On Trivrt {Ipomoea 
iurpetlmm)—110 for¬ 
mulae. 

On Caturangula {Cassia 
fistula)—12 formulae. 

On Tilvaka (Symplocos 
racemosa)^^\^ for¬ 
mulae. 

On Makdvfkqa {Enphor» 
bia nerrifolia)--- 20 
formula?. 
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11, Saptala Sankhinl Kalpa ... On Sankhinl {Xanthhm 

sirnmarinm) and {Sap^ 
iala {Origanm vulga¬ 
ris) —78 formula}. 

li. Dantldravantl „ ... On Bantl and Diavantl 

{Bali^p^rmnm uonta- • 
num) —48 formulae. 



Vlir. Siddi sthdiia : Twelve chapters. Treats of diapho¬ 
resis, emesis, purgation, snuff, catheters and enemas. 
I to XI—Paneakannadhikara. 


Siddhi ... On the five acts, 

twelve questions about 
them and their 


1. Kalpana 

2. Pafieakarmlya 

3. Vastisutrlya 

4. SnehavyapadikS 

6. Netravastivyftpadika 

6. V amanavirecanavy ^at 


answers. 

... On the indications and 
contra-indications of 
the five acts. 

... On the use of rectal 
clysters. 

... On the use of Snehavasti 
or oleaginous medi¬ 
cines to be used as 
enema. Their dangers 
and treatment. 

...On the defects of the 
tubes and leather bags 
of the clysters, the 
dangers of their use 
and their remedy. 

... On the dangers of in¬ 
sufficient emesis and 
purgation, and their 
treatment, 
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7. 


VastivyapacKka Siddhi 


8. Prasrtayogika 


9. Trimarmmlya 


10. Vasti 

11, PhalamStra 


n, Uttara Vasti 


On the complications of 
Vasli —their number, 
pathology, symptoms 
and treatment. 

On the measure and 
composition of the 
rectal injections which 
differ in various dis¬ 
eases. 

On the three vital parts: 
head, heart and 
badder; their injuries, 
diseases, and treat¬ 
ment; Utiaravasti or 
urethral, vaginal, and 
uterine injections ; 
medicated snuffs, etc. 

On thirty-six formula? 
for clysters. 

On the superiority of 
jlmUta for emesis; the 
clysters for animals; 
the cause of diseases 
due to occupation. 

On the nutrient and 
useful enemas; their 
number; 5il6 forraiilje. 
Treatment of com¬ 
plications. 


The division of the Caraha Samhita as shown in the 
analysis agrees so far with the statement of Madhusudana 
in his Pmsthanaveda {Ind. Stud., I, p. 9) where he says 
that Ayurveda as finally redaoted by Caraka consists of 
eight st/idnas or sections. 
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In the Proceedhigs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1870, pp. 284 ff., an analysis of the contents of the 
CaraJca Samhitd is given.— 


Notes on Chaeaka Samhita. 


By Dr, Mahendra Lai Sircar, 

(Abstract.) 

“ Caraka Sanhita has not yet been examined by scholars 
either of Europe or America. The account of Charaka in 
Bochtlinck and Roth’s Dictionary publishing at St. 
Petersberg is token from the Sabdakalpadrvma, in which 
we have a fabulous account of the author, taken from 
Bkaba Prakasa, a very modern work on Medicine. 

It appears, there is a MS. in Wilson s Collection, 
about which Dr. Roth writes to Mr. Hcernle, Professor, 
JaynSrayan College, Benares, as 1 learn from a letter 
from the former to Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra, who did 
me the honour of referring to me on the subject, and very 
kindly sent me Mr. H.’s letter to him. 

According to Dr. Roth, there are 11 parts or sections 
in the Caraka of Wilson’s Collection, which are called 

8lhana». ,. , 

Now in the MSS. in my possession, one ot wmcn 

is a careful transcript from a very old and reliable MS. 
in possession of one of the Kavirajas of Berhampore, 
made (purposely for myself) under the order of the lato 
Rgja Prasanna NSrSyana Deva BShSdur, as well as in 
other MSS. in possession of other Kavirajas, which I 
have seen, there are eight parts or sections or Stkanas. 
Dr. Wise, the only Buroriean writer who gives any correct 
account of Charaka, mentions only eight parts or Slkanas, 
the names of which exactly correspond with those in our 
MSS. Besides, the additional parte mentioned by Dr. 
Roth are but adi^ayas of one or other of the eight SlMnas. 
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All our MSS, thus agreeing, I conclude, the original 
Char aha Sanhita consists of eight Stkanas or Sections. 
The following list shows the names of these sections, and 
the number of the chapters or adhyayas they severally 


contain :— 


^ 1 



’iiwimrfsn 

^ 1 


... c 


^ 1 


... t; 

>> 

8 i 

arrCtWR 

... t: 

9 } 

X 1 



99 

k « 



99 

'0 1 



99 

^ 1 



99 


Charaka is not the original author of the work which 
goes by his name. That author was Agnivesha, who, along 
with five other Rishis, Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita, 
and Ksharipani, received instruction from Bharadvaja, 
who himself was taught by Indra. Indra had received 
the science from "the twins Ashvini Kumaras ; Ashvini 
Kumaras from Prajapati, to whom the science (Ayurveda) 
was revealed by Brahma, the supreme creator. 


But Charaka does not pretend to the authorship of the 
work. At the end of every sthma^ nay at the end of each 
Chapter or Adkyaya^ we have the admission : 







from which it appears that he gives the authorship to 
Agnivesha, and takes credit to himself only for revison ^ 
and correction. 

In the fabulous account of Charaka in Bhabaprakasha, 
quoted in Raja RMha Kanta^s Sabdakalpadruma^ and 
alluded to above, he is said to have compiled from the 
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works o£ the six disciples of Bharadvaja. This is very 
probable, but he does not say so himself. 

As to the antiquity of the work, it is impossible to 
fix .the date when it flowed from' the lips of Atreya, or 
issued from the pen of Agnivesha, and edited by Charaka. 
All that we can say, at the present stage of our enquiry, 
is, that it seems to be anterior to Sushruta, the only other 
ancient Hindu work on medicine extant. Sushruta calls 
himself the son of Vishva Mitra, who was the contempor¬ 
ary of Rama, and claims to have derived his knowledge 
of medicine from Dhanwantari. Now, Dhanwantari is 
a mythological personage, but the Dhanwantari from 
whom Sushruta received instruction in Ayurveda was 
he who was called DibodSsa and was king of Kasi, which 
is now our modern Benares. It is singular that neither 
of these works makes any allusion to the other. Both 
make Ayurveda of divine origin, and they agree in tracing 
this origin from above downwards as far as Indra. But 
after that they diverge. Charaka, as we have seen, makes 
Bharadvaja derive his knowledge from Indra, whereas 
Sushruta makes it Dhanwantari. We are inclined to 
think Sushruta to be a later work, inasmuch as his pre¬ 
ceptor is a later personage than Bharadvaja. 

Besides the above, we.have other grounds for believing 
Sushruta to be a later work. Though not so full and 
copious, it is more systematic and more logical in its 
classifications than Charaka. It is more precise and 
accurate in its, anatomy. Sushruta does not make any 
mention of beef as an article of diet, which Charaka does. 
Hence, Sushruta could not have flourished at an age 
when beef was still an article of food. Again, both 
Bigbhatta, and Misrabhava, the author of Bhabaprakasha, 
by far the most ancient of the modern class of medical 
writers, both these authors, we say, agree in giving 



priority and. superiority to Atreya (or BharadvSja), tRe 


preceptor of Agnivesha, the author of the work which 
now goes by the name of Charaka. 

Hence, if we take Sushruta to have flourished about 
the time of Rama, the illustrious contemporary of his 
father Vishva Mitra, we must claim for Charaka a date 
anterior to that of Sushruta. 

But Charaka could not have flourished in the pre- 
Pauranic age, inasmuch as Indra is called in the work, 
(the slayer of a demon called Bala, mentioned 
only in some of the Puranas). 

Such being the antiquity of Charaka Sanhita, it must 
possess very unusual interest, not only for the historian 
of medicine, but no less for the philologist and the 
historian in general, and the philosopher. As for its 
value in a medical point of view, this is not the place 
to dilate upon it. This much, however, 1 must say, 
that its pathology apart, I have found it to contain 
excellent and sound remarks on therapeutics, dietetics, and 
hygiene. 

The history of any period should now be deemed 
incomplete, unless we had an insight into the nature of 
the diseases which prevailed in that period. In this point 
of view, we have no doubt, the study of Charaka would 
throw much light on the history of the time in which it 
was written. Prom it, we shall be able, in a great 
measure, to decypher the mental characteristics, the 
various occupations, the mode of living, and various other 
circumstances, connected with life and its preservation 
which prevailed in that age.^^ 

In R. C. Dutt’s Civilimtion in Aiiciejit Indiay Vol. II, 

P- 252, we find a synopsis of the contents of the eight 
^ihiina% of the Caraka’s compendium. 
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Translation ;— 

An English translation was once undertaken by 
Dr. M^endra Lai Sarkar, M.D., of Calcutta and a few 
pages of it were printed in the Calcutta Journal of 
Medicine^ but no progress was made. See also page 614. 

The ohigin op medicine as narrated by Caraka. 

Brahma taught Dak§a the science of medicine. Daksa 
taught the two Asvins ; they, in their turn, taught 
India, and Indra taught sage Bharadvaja. As diseases 
became prevalent, it became inconvenient for the sages 
to practise austerities, to observe fasts, to continue studies, 
to perform ceremonies, and to acquire a long life. So 
the pious sages, for the good of the human race, assembled 
one day on the Himalayan mountain. Among the sages 
present were,—Angira, Jamadagni, Vasi^tha, KSsyapa, 
Bhrgu, Atreya, Gautama, iSSnkhya, Pulastya, Nftrada, 
Asita, Agastya, Vamadeva, Markandeya, ASvalayana, 
Parik^i, Bhik^u Atreya, Bharadvaja, Kapifijala, Visva- 
mitra, Asvarathya, BhSrgava, Cyavana, Abhijit, Gargya, 
Sandilya, Kaundinya, Vark?!, Devala, GSlaba SSnkftya, 
Vaijavapi, Kuaika, Vadarayana, VadiSa, Saraloma, KSpya, 
KStySyana, Kankayana, KaikeSaya, Dhaumya, Marlci, 
Ka§yapa, Sarkarak§a, HiranySkaa, Lokskea, Paiflgi, 
daunaka, Sakuneya, Maitreya, Maitnatayani, Vaikhanasa, 
and Valakhilya sages and others. All of them were 
versed in theology and were the very source of peace and 
ordinances, and were shining with lusture by dint of 
their austerities. 

They began to argue that good health was the chief 
means of attaining virtue, riches, pleasure and emancipa¬ 
tion j the diseases of the body destroy the above aims of 
life, and kill the living beings. As diseases have appeared 
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in this world, as adversary, they said, Let us find out a 
remedy for the emergency.’^ 

Then they meditated over the matter and came to 
the conclusion that Indra alone could rescue them out of 
this difficulty, if he would determine the remedial agents 
for the diseases. 

They asked among themselves, ‘‘Who will go to Indra 
to learn the science of life ? ** Bharadvaja volunteered his 
services and the sages approved him as the fittest person 
among them for the work. 

Bharadvaja, having reached the house of Indra, saw 
the great hero blazing among the Gods like fire. Offering 
benediction to Indra, he informed him about the proposal 
of the sages, and said, “ O King of the Gods ! terrible 
diseases have appeared oh earth. Please point out their 
remedies.'^ 

Lord Indra having heard the pious intention of 
Bharadvaja taught him concisely the science in all its 
parts. Bharadvaja, in his turn, became the teacher of 
the other sages who had deputed him, and with the 
knowledge of the science thus acquired, they lived long in 
health and happiness. 

Punarvasu, the son of Atri, taught his six disciples, 
AgniveSa, Bhela, Jatukarna, ParSiSara, HSrIta and Ks^ra- 
pani. Each of them wrote treatises on medicine ; the 
(,'arnica Samhiia being a revised edition of the treatise 
written by Agnivesa,—the Agnive^a Tantra. 


§3 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BH1K§U ATREYA. 

Bhik§u Atreya was a Buddhist by religion and so 
must have flourished after Buddha. He was the reputed 
teacher of JTvaka, who is said to have been the physician 
to Buddha, Bauddha Sangha and the King VimbisSra. 
He was Professor of Medicine at the University of Taxila, 
where Ayurveda was taught. He was famous in 
Gandhara. He wrote the Airi Saihhita* The European 
scholars identify him with Atrejra Punarvasu, the teacher 
of Agnivesa and others, but without any valid reason. 
This view has however found currency, for Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana in his Buddhadeva, p. 221, echoes the same 

opinion. 

The question may, however, be asked “ How is it that 
Bhikeu Atreya is said to have been one of the ancient 
sages who introduced the Science of Medicine iu India ?” 
We must not attach any chronological importance to 
such myths as we find in the Caraka Samhita, We do 
not know the real author of this portion as the Agniveka 
Tantra has been redacted by Caraka and Dplhavala and 
perhaps by others. If we find the names of sages 
associated in a medical controversy, we must not take it 
as a historical proof of their contemporaneity. Drdhavala 
edited and completed the latter part of Agnivesa Tantra 
which was left unfinished by Caraka, but we find at the 
end of each chapter of Drtlhavala 

"Aonivefia's Treatise as redacted by Caraka." In the 
Bhlm PraMka, we find the description and treatment 
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of Syphilis for the jSrst time, and thus it VN^as undoubted¬ 
ly never known to the ancients. Bhavami^ra, however, 
refers the treatment of the disease to the old sages : 


So said the sages in by-gone times/’ 

The opinion of Bhiksu Atreya is quoted in the CaraJca 
Samhita, 1, xxv, where he is said to have discussed on the 
origin of diseases and expressed his opinion : 


II 

5!?T?J «RT^: ^fTT^ H 

The ever-kind God cannot be the cause of sorrow 
or disease in his subjects. I think that both men and 
diseases are produced by Time. The whole world is 
dependent on Time ; therefore Time is the sole cause.” 

Punarvasu Atreya was a different sage; it would be 
at once proved from the fact that the above opinion of 
BMh^u Atreya was not approved by Punarvasu Atreya 
who next explained the cause of disease to be simply un¬ 
wholesome food. 
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“ Those factors which by their combination produce 
happiness in men, cause disease by their misuse.” 

Lord Atreya said, The use of good food is the cause 
of happiness in men ; the use of unwholesome food is the 
cause of diseases.’*’ 
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Hippocrates, it would be interesting to note, held 
practically the same view in the causation of disease. In 
one of the Hippocratic Treatises—* On the Nature of Man, 
Adams refers to the view that » diseases in general are 
occasioned either by,'’ the food we eat, or the air we 
breathe, those which prevail epidemically being produced 
by the latter cause. All sudden changes of diet are held 
to be attended with clanger, and to be avoided. 

Adam’s Genuine Works of Hippocrates, Vol. 1 , p- 62 . 

Books :— • 11 

1. Atri Sarhhita .—A treatise on medicine well- 

known in the Punjab, is as old as the Caraka Samhtta. 

Atri is also a famous author of Law Books. 




Atreya in Navanltaka. 


The following formul® are attributed to Atreya 


1. Laguna Curaa 

2 . Sardula „ 

3 . AmTiafira,m ghfia 

4. Mahakalydnaka „ 

5. Baldtaila 

6 . A mitiilaiedformula, j^rose 


vs. 


>7 

57 

J7 


35-37. 

71.76«. 

108-I9fl. 

1266-32. 

261-76. 

715. 


1. Laguda Cnrnam. 


9 II 

3^ 

11 

Bower M8. Part II, vs. 35-37, p. 28. 
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1. The Lagucia Powder. 
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Take equal parts of three acrids, Tiktarohini (Picror- 
rkiza hurroa), barley corns, Chiretta, and Satakrator-Yava 
(seeds of Holarrhena antidysenierica)^ two parts of 
plumbago-root, and sixteen parts of the bark of Kutaja 
{Holarrhena antidyBenterica')^ powdt^r the lohole very finely, 
make into a bolus with half a pala of treacle, and drink it 
with cold water. This is a remedy against fever, 
morbid secretion of urine^ swellings, loss of appetite, 
unhealthy menses, abdominal tumours, and morbid 
pallor. Whatever other diseases there are, due to derange¬ 
ment of the bile and phlegm, and greatly weakening the 
patient, all these are cured by the exhibition of this 
powder, which is a most excellent composition of Atreya, 
known as Lagnda, P. 82. 


2. Sardula-Curuam. 

^ ^ ' 
j 

frf ’ ll 

vrtrt i 

Ve. 71-7r)(i, IK 30. 
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2. The Sardula Powder. 

Take one part of Asafoetida and two parts of Vacha 
{Acorns Calamus) ; add three parts of vi(]-8alt, four parts 
of ginger, five parts of lovage, six parts of Chebulic-. 
myrobalan, and seven parts of plumbago-root, and make 
the whole into fine powder. When finely powdered, it may 
be taken with clear spirits of rice, or with some other 
intoxicating liquor, or simply with warm water. This 
powder cures abdominal tumours, promotes the appetite, 
relieves piles, severe abdominal pains, cough, asthma and 
costiveness. It is a most excellent powder, composed by 
Atreya and known by the name of Sardula (or ^ plumbago- 
root ^). P. 86. 

3. AmrtapraSa Butter. 
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Vs. 108.119a, p. 82. 


8. The Amrta-Prasa Clarified Butter. 

I will now describe the ambrosia-like elixir, which 
increases the strength ol men, the so-called Amrta-prSsa 
(or Food of the Immortals), a most noble h'nd of clarified 
butter. Take one prastha each of the juice of emblio 
myrobalan, Ksiravidarl {Ipomoea digitata) and sugar-cane, 
and similarly of the milk of a heifer one prastha and add 
one well-measured prastha of fresli clarified butter. 
Throw in, also, pastes made of one half pala each of the 
^ following drugs: Risabhaka, Riddhi, liquorice, VidSri- 
gandha {Deswodium gangeticnm), Payasya {Ggnandropm 
p€ntcphyUa),S9\\2iiQ\^ {8id<i rkomboidea)^ AnantS {lleniU 
C Madfiulika {Bassia lalifolia) and Visva- 

deva {Sida spinosct), both Meda, Rishyaprokta {Sida 
cordifolia)y Salavarl {/Isparagus race?m8H$), MudgaparnI 
fPhaseoius trilobm) and MashaparnI {Terawnns Bibiulis), 
SravanI {Sph^ranfJins ivdions), cowhage and Vlra {Uraria 
lagopodioiden). Further add one kinjava each of raisins, 
dates, jujubes, and half as much each of walnuts, Tinduka 
{Diospj/ros evibrgopiefis) and Nikoohaka dcra- 

petfdlwni). Having boiled and strained the whole, let it 
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stand in a clean vessel, and when it has cooled, add one 
prastha of well-clarified honey, and sixteen pala of choice 
powdered white sugar. 

Then take one half pala of black pepper and one 
pala of small cardamoms, powder them finely, and having 
sprinkled them over the whole, stir it with a ladle. Of 
this preparation a dose suited to the patient's power of 
digestion may be administered, and when it is digested, 
rire-milk, together with the broth of the flesh of land 
animals, may be given. This AmrtapiaSa is an excellent 
preparation for increasing the strength and colour of men j 
it may be given in eases of weakness induced by consump¬ 
tion or ulcers, also to the old, the feeble and the young, 
also to those who are suffering from fainting, asthma, 
and hiccough. This preparation of clarified butter, being 
a composition of Atreya’s is famed under the name of 
Amrta t or ‘ambrosia’)- F. 90. 


4. Mahakalyanaka Butter. 

Vs. ijlTi-lfla, p. 3fl- 
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4. MahakaJyanaka Clarified Butter. 



Take Jivaka and Risavaka, Vira {Uraria lagopo- 
dioides), Kakanasa {Leea Mrta), and leaf-stalk of the 
lotus, also Mudgaparnl {PAaseolus tritohta), Masaparni 
{Teramnns labialis), Bddhi and MedS, further Mahasaha 
{Gomphrena globosa), Ksudrasaha {Citrulm Colocynthis)^ 
and Kakodi, Abhiruparni {Asparagus racemosus)^ Hamsa- 
padl {Vitis pedata), Zedoary, and seeds of eowhage, 
nutmeg, dates, raisins, mango, and emblic myrobalan, 
long pepper, ginger, treacle and sugar, A paste made of 
all these should be put in milk, together with clarified 
butter, and when boiled and strained, it may be drunk 
as a remedy against many diseases. It cures cough due 
to derangement of the air or phlegm> or to ulceration. The 
Mahakalyanaka (or ‘ the most efiScacious ') clarified butter 
is a cure of many diseases, and is a preparation of Atreyd*s 
who taught it to the MahStman Agastya. Pp.' 91-92. 


5. Balfi Oil. 
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Ve. 261-76, p, 40. 


5. A Bala Oil. 

I will describe the oil tokich is prepared with BalS 
{Sida cmlifolia) and is a care for nervous diseases. It is 
an approved composition of Atreya, and for barren women 
an excellent predisponent to conception. Take one 
hundred pala of dry roots of BalS {Sida cordifoUa), 
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twenty-five pala of Guduchi {Tinospora cordifolia)^ and ten 
pala of Rasna {VaJida Roxbtirghii), and having washed 
and crushed them, boil them in one hundred adhaka of 
rain-water, till the lohole is reduced to one adhaka. With 
this decoction boil one a(Jhaka each of (sweet) oil, curds 
with whey, sukta, and juice of sugar-cane, and one half 
that quantity (e.e., half an adhaka) of goat’s milk, boiling 
the whole over a gentle fire. Put in also pastes made of 
one pala each of the following powdered drugs : roots of 
Bala {Sida cordifolia) and Atibala {Sida rhomhijolia)^ 
Sarala {Pinus longifolia)^ deodar, Musta {Cgperus roiundus)^ 
liquorice, madder, Tagara {T!aharnceniontana coronana)^ 
Padmaka {Prunus Ptiddtim)^ aloe-wood, Harexm {Piper 
anTantiacum)y cardamoms, Vyaghranakha {Unguis odoratus), 
Kesara {Mesua ferrea)^ Surasa {Ocimum sanctum)y Zedoary, 
Mudgaparnl {phaseolus trilohus)^ MSsaparnl {Teramnus 
lahialis)y and both Jivaka and Risavaka. When the 
decoction is found to be done, take it down at once 
from the JirCy and throw into it a paste made of cinnamon- 
leaves. It should now be strained, and after it has 
become clear, it should be stored in a clean vessel. Then 
it may be administered as it may suit the patient’s disease 
and strength of digestion. It may be administered in the 
form of a liniment, an errhine, a potion, an oily enema, 
or in one’s foods, or as an injection into the ears, or as a 
clyster by the anus or by the urethra. Whether it be 
consumption or cough or asthma or fever, or whether it be 
fainting or vomiting or weakness or loss of colour, or 
whether it be swellings, diseases of the semen, abdominal 
tumours, spleen, scrotal enlargements, chronic diarrhoea, 
consumption, heat in the head, epilepsy, and emprostho- 
tonos,—all these evils are cured by this oil. All derange- 
menU of air, whether they affect the skin or the marrow, 
or the arteries or the sinews, or whatever else they may 
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affect, they are all relieved t/iroagh it; there is no doubt 
whatever about this. At the time of menstruation it may 
be given to women when they had bathed their bead, A 
barren woman by its habitual use predisposes herself to 
conception. It may be given to improve bad colour, avert 
bad luck, and increase one’s muscular and sensorial powers. 
It is altogether an auspicious oil. Pp. lOi-S. 


Prose 715, p. 58. 

6. Formula for Tonic. 

Counselling tcith reference to the acquisition of health 
and strength, the blessed Atreya said : “caution in diet 
is of three-fold, hut abstinence from sexual intercourse 
is of four-fold value. ” P. 14'2. 
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Sambavya is the name of a Maharsi or great sage, 
who with others,—Atreya, HSrita, Parafiara, Bhela, Garga, 
Suiruta, Vasistha, Karala, and Kapya,—used to roam 
about, in company of one another, enquiring into the 
tastes, properties, forms, powers and names of all medicinal 
plants, on the Himalaya mountain. {Bower MS. 1, v. 8, 
p. 11). 


V. iot: im: ii 

Ibid, p. 1. 


In the Kasyapa SaThkzta, we find Krtasaifibhava as 
one of the eight authors who wrote original treatises on 
medicine. Each of the treatises was considered valuable 
like a Veda. 


xTrcTUT v[k:^ II 


The eight original writers were Kasyapa, Kaiisika, 
Vyasa, Vasisfha, Kitasambhava, Parasara, Bharadvaja, 
and Markancjleya. 

Nowhere do we find any mention of Sfimbavya as 
an author of medical trealise. 
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Suprabha does not appear to be known as a physician 
outside Navanltaia, (See Hoernle, LJ., February, 1914, 
p. Iviii ; J.R.A.3. 1898, p. 327.) He is described there as 
a royal sage, the self-controlled Suprabha who composed in 
jS.rya verse—the Havusha Enema.— 

itct: v^tpuct: i 

^ II 

ift II 

Bower MS, II, vs. 683-37, p. 57. 


The Havusha Enema. 

The Havusha enema which the royal sage, the self- 
controlled Suprabha, has eompo^d in grya-verses,—explain 
to me the preparation, the most productive of comfort. 
Make a mixture of havush, castor-plant seeds, carbonate 
of potash, water, and rock-salt, of the following quantities 
respectively, a praefita, a prasrita, a prastha, a prastha, 
and half a pala ; but the salt should be withheld till all 
the water is evaporated ; when the boiling is finished, 
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strain tht mixture^ and stir it up with the salt in clarified 
butter. To men who care above all for comfort, whose 
vigour is departed, who suffer of constipation of the 
faeces, this enema should be administered all at once in 
a tepid state. Food in moderation should be taken at 
proper times, and all indulgence avoided, but no avoidance 
of any parfictUar food is needed. It is a preparation 
which promotes good spirits, digestion, vigour, strength, 
virile power, and long life.— Bower pp. 140-141. 

In the Introductory chapter of the Hastl Ayurveda^ 
King Romapada is said to have invited a number of sages 
to learn the science of treatment of elephants, and in the 
list (see Vol. II, p. 424) we find Suparvana as one of the 
sages who came to Campa. But we know nothing 
about the identity of the two sages Suprabha and 
Suparvana. 
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We are not certain as to who was Bodhisattva. It 
is not improbable that the venerable Buddha was so 
called. Lord Buddha is credited with many miraculous 
cures and in later times, many remedies were ascribed 
to him. In Sahet Mahet or SravastI, “ to the north¬ 
east of the monastery of Jetavana, and therefore to 
the north of jthe pillars, there was a built on 

the spot where Buddha had washed the hands and 
feet of a sick monk and had cured his sickness.” 
{Arclaological Report, Vol. I, 1862-65, p. 341). " The 

legend attached to this spot (A holy place in Sahet 
Mahet called the “Wood of the Recovered Eyes”) is 
sufficiently marvellous. Five hundred brigands having 
been blinded by order of King Prasenajita, attracted 
the commiseration of Buddha, who restored their sight. 
The five hundred men who had thus recovered their eye¬ 
sight, threw away their staves, or, according to Fa Hian, 
planted them in the ground, when they immediately took 
root, and grew to be a large grove, which was called the 
“ Wood of the Recovered Eyes.” 

In the Kanggur, in Tibetan and Sanskrit (900 A. D.), 
there is said to be a treatise on medicine, the^ Sutra, by 
fiakya Muni, founded on the Suaruta Ayurveia Saaira. 

“ Sakya Munee was born in the year 598 B. C. He 
was descended from a princely Aryan family, who ruled 
over part of modern Oudh and was of the Kshettrya, 
or warrior caste. He was well educated, and until his 
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twenty-eighth year lived at his father’s court. Becoming 
however disgusted with the licentiousness and frivolity 
which prevailed, unable to obtain religious consolation 
from the ceremonials or preachings of the Brahmins, 
and deeply affected by the sin and sorrow which 
existed in the world, he suddenly quitted his family, 
and betook himself to the abode of certain holy 
Brahmins, celebrated for their learning and austere rigour 
of their lives, in order to discover the true way to salva¬ 
tion, They did not, however, satisfy him; and he left 
them for entire seclusion, from which he did not emerge 
until he had arranged and perfected the principles of his 
new doctrine. After that, Boodh, or the Enlightened, 
as Sakya Munee now styled himself, wandered from 
place to place, preaching his own tenets, defying the 
Brahmins, vanquishing them in arguments, and obtaining 

a great number of disciples. His death occurred 

in 54*3 B. C. The main features of his creed were 

the subduing evil desire by contemplation, the practice 
of benevolence and charity, as means of over¬ 
coming earthly sin and sorrow, and obtaining a final 
reward by rest and absorption into the divine essence after 
death/’ 


Meadows Taylor, History of India^ pp. 44-45. 

Buddha is said to have been in the Tusita heaven 
before his birth, He felt pity for the distressed world 
below and he resolved to deliver it from the ocean of 
misery which throws up sickness as its foam, tossing 
with the waves of the old age, and rushing with the 
dreadful onflow of death/^ 


The formula of Si&hyamrta butter is attributed to 
Bodhisattva by Cakrapani Datta in the Cakradaita^ 
p. 68: 
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VApVALI. 

Vadvali is “one of the ancient Hindu physicians; 
otherwise unknown. A certain Vacjvali is mentioned 
in the second Tarttika of Katyayana to Panini 6, S, 
109 (see Kielhorn’s edition of the Mahahha^ya^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 174), who, therefere, must have lived a considerable 
time before Christ.”—Footnote 1S2, Bower Ms., p. 109. 
The mention of PSnini of a patronymic Vacivali (see 
note 168, on p. 109) points to a very early date ” (Hoernle, 
1. A., Feb. 1914, p. Iviii). The Mulaka oil is ascribed 
to Vidvali in the Bower Manuscript. 
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tower Ms., vs. 319-24, p. 42. 










Another Mulaka Oil. 

Take one prastha each of curd, vinegar of rice, vinegar 
of masha {P/mseoltis Roxbur^kn), juice of the sugar-cane, 
juice of radishes, (sweet) oil, and vinegar of jujubes, 
also one part one pala) each of the following seven 

drugs : Rasna (Vanda Roxburgku), Bala (Sida cordz/blta), 
A§vagandha {Withania soyitnifera)^ liquorice, ginger, 
deodar, syonaka (Oroxylim indicum). Boil this Amrita 
( or ‘ ambrosial ’ ) preparation, slowly over a fire of cow- 
dung, then remove and place it aside, to be used accord¬ 
ing as it may be most beneficial. They say that (accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the disease) it may be taken with 
one’s food or administered as an errhine or an enema. 
In the ease of enlargements of the abdomen due 
to the derangement of the humours, and of rheumatism 
of the limbs, it should be administered as a liniment, 
also in the case of sciatica, abdominal tumours due to 
defangement of the air, disorders of the womb, and pressure 
of the air downwards. It is also said to be beneficial 
in the ease of colic and spleen. It is a tonic medicine 
composed by Vaivali, and is known by the name of 
Mulaka (or ^ radish ’) oil. It may be administered to 
men suffering from loss of their virile power, and to 
women desirous of offspring. (Bower pp. 108-9.) 

The only other mention of him at present known,occurs 
in the Kalyana-kdraha^B, medical treatise written by an un¬ 
known author at the court of the Eastern Chalukya King 
Vi^nuvardhana. But there were five kings of the same 
name. Vi^nuvardhana I reigned eighteen years from his 
installation as Yuvarttja in 615 A.D. He became inde¬ 
pendent sovereign of Vengi, and founded the Eastern 
branch of the Chilukya family in 630 A.D. Vi^nuvardhana 
II, son of Indra BhatJaraka, reigned from 668-67)^ A.l>. 
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means worms that live. in the intestines will be quickly 
expelled; relief will be given to headache, and vomiting 
will be checked. If the child's anus is infested with 
worms, let it be smeared with the pill; then he will 
obtain relief : such is the dictum of KaSyapa. 


VIII 

In the case of unrecognised diseases let the physician 
wive a pill together with tepid water, such as is a remedy 
against all diseases. With due regard to the welfare 
0 ^ the patient, a doctor should adopt various kinds of 
treatment; and having regard to the strength or weakness 
of the children, and to the time and season, he should 
apply the five-fold treatment to their wet-nurses, that 
is to say, the two kinds of purgatives, emetics, and the two 
kinds of oily enemas. 

IX 

In the case of gripes the physician should give a pill 
to the child, made with pig’s excrement and rice-water, 
and he should give with it a draught of sugar and honey. 
On drinking it, the child will obtain ease : such is the 

dictum of KSsyapa. 

X 

In eases of hiccough, asthma and cough, the 
physician should give a pill, made with citron or with 
sanchal-salt and spices. 

XI 

To a child which is troubled with worms, the physician 
should give a pill, made with pomegranate-water, and 
honey, or with clear spirits of rice. He may also give 






errhines, linctuses, and spiced vegetable dishes, also a 
gruel may be given as light food. 


XII 

In the case of severe jaundice or other kinds of morbid 
pallor, and of swellings, the physician should give a 
pill, made with a decoction of Pllu {Salvadora persica)^ 


XIII 

In the case of diphtheria, inflammation of the palate, 
goitre, and ranula, the physician should give a pill in a 
pulverised state, and he should lance the gums. In this 
way the child^s teeth grow with ease, and its swelling 
is reduced; its diseases also are relieved, and it returns 
to health. 


XIV 

In the ease of ringworm, different skin-diseases, 
leucoderma, eczema, psoriasis, and m short in all diseases 
which have their seat in the skin, the physician should 
give a pill, made with powders of Kampilya {Mallotus 
philippinensis) and Gudika (Adrus precatorms)^ and rubbed 
into a paste with mustard-oil. With this paste he should 
plaster the patient, and douche him with eow^s urine in 
a tepid state, or with the juice of Khadira {Acacia catechu)^ 
or with a decoction of nim. Then (he patient will become 
well. 
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Sivadasa in commenting on Bodhisatva says: 



“ Bodhisattva is the name of a certain sage, others 
identify him with Lokanatha.” 

The opinion of Saugata is quoted in the Mvandha saHi- 
ffraha by DallanaoSrya 

I p. 1760. 








kasyapa the younger 

(6th Centuet B. C.) 



Kasyapa is a historical person, a contemporary of the 
venerable Buddha and the famous physician Jivaka. 
Both Ka§yapa and Jivaka are referred to have been 
skilful children's doctor. The formulse quoted from 
K^yapa in the Navaniiaka refer to children's diseases. 
The Sanskrit originals of the formulto have already been 
printed under Kasyapa, the Elder, Vol. I, pp, 183-186. 
Hoernle^s translation of the formula? are quoted here from 
the Bower Manuscript, 

The Kasyapas were three brothers who were fire- 
worshippers in the vedic form and had high reputation 
as hermits and philosophers. Gautama converted them 
at Uruvela. The example of the eldest brother Uruvela 
Kasyapa was followed by the King Seniya BimbisSra, 
who declared himself an adherent of Buddha. 

There were many KSsyapas, mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, who are said to have studied the science of 
medicine. In the MahabharatUy Adiparva, Chapter 42, 
we find Kasyapa Dhanvantari, a Brahmin proficient in 
toxicology and ophiology. 

Once King Pariksit went to hunt in a forest. He 
aimed at a deer, but the prey eluded his persuit. He 
lost his way and became much exhausted and very thirsty. 
He found a man whom he asked for information about 
the deer. Getting no reply, the king became annoyed, 
and, as he did not know him to be a sage absorbed in 
meditation, twined round his neck a dead snake as a 
garland. Parikait was cursed by sage ^rngl, son of the 
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silent sage Satnlka, iu retaliation to tliis gratuitous Insult 
to his father, that the king would die within a period of 
seven days, due to a bite by the snake-king Tak§aka. 

On the seventh day as Tak§aka, dressed as a Brahmin, 
was going to kill Pariksit, he met with KaSyapa on the 

way and learnt from him that KSiyapa’s object was ^to 
treat Pariksit after the snake-bite and thus save his life. 
Taksaka challenged him to save a tree, which was just 
then reduced to ashes by his venom. Ka§yapa by his 
charms, mantras and medicine, restored the tree to life. 
There was a man on the tree who was reduced to ashes 
and was thus again brought to life. Taksaka induced 
K^yapa to go home by presents and money. Kasyapa 
by meditation came to know of the inevitable death of 
the king and went away. 

Taksaka contracted his body and entered into a fruit 
which was presented to the king. As he ate it, Takeaka 
assumed his form, clung round his neck and killed him. 




The KSsyapa pills. 

I 

In the case of.the physician should repeatedly 

administer one pill to the child. 

II 

In cases of acute diarrhoea of children, the physician 
should give to them a pill. He should give it in honey 
mixed with rice water, and it should be made with the 
juice of ParQshaka (Otetoia, Atiatica) and with sugar 
and honey. 
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III . 

To a child attacked with vomiting, a physician should 
g^e a pill. It should be made with the juice of Guduchl 
(nmspora cordifolia) and with sugar and honey,- or 
It may be administered made with a clarified infusion 
o roasted iron-filings, and mixed with sugar and honey. 
Then the child will obtain ease. 



IV 

In the ease of diarrhoea, due to disordered blood, the 

physician should give to the child a pill, made with the 

juice of the Paficavalka (or set of five barks), or with 

nee-water mixed with sugar and honey. Or it may be 

made with the blood of a hare, or of an antelope, or a 
deer, mixed with honey. 


n the ease of retention of dischargee; the physician 
should give to the child a pill made with molasses dUvded 
mth water or the juice of the three myrobalans. 


VI 

In the case of fetid diarrhoea, the physician should 

pve to the child a pill made with whey, or with tamarind 
juice. 

VII 

In the case of gravel, stone, strangury, and morbid 
secretion of urine, the doctor should give to the child 
a pill, made with honey and clear spirits'of rice; or it 
may be given, made vnih, suitable medicated liquor. The 
will then obtain relief; so says Kafiyapa. By this 
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XV 


To a child which is attacked by any morbid change 
in its appearance, by the PutanS demon, or by any other 
demoniac possession, the physician should give a pill made 
with goat^s urine, or he should plaster it with the pill 
powdered and made into a paste with the urine. Thea 
any demoniac possession, very violent though it be, will be 
relieved. 


XVI 


In the case of severe pains in the side, the physician 
should give a pill to the child, made with the juice of 
Kulattha {Dolichos unifiorns)^ or with the broth of meat. 
Depuratory remedies aho should be administered to the 
wet-nurses. This will relieve any violent disorder of the 
humours, and the child will quickly recover strength and 
colour. 


Bower Manmcript^ pp. 170-7^. 
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{6t/i Century B. C,) 

Jivaka was the well-known physician of Buddha^s time. 
He was the physician-iu-ordinary to King Bimbisara. He 
was appointed to undertake medical attendance, not on 
the king and his women only, bat also on the venerable 
Buddha and his Order. In the Mahavagga^ he is said 
to be the son of Salavatl, the courtezan of Vesall. As 
regards his birth, he is said to be an illegitimate son of 
Prince Abhaya and grandson of King Bimbisara according 
to one version while according to another he was an 
illegitimate son of King Bimbisara himself and a younger 
brother of Prince Abhaya. The boy was forsaken by the 
mother and Prince Abhaya brought him up in the royal 
palace, and so he was called Komarebhakka {Kumarena 
Posapito). The etymology of the term is fanciful, as 
the title Komarobhrtya (Pali, Komarabhacca) or Chil¬ 
dren’s doctor,” which clearly indicates him as having been 
particularly skilful in paediatrics, is derived from one 
of the eight divisions of the science of medicine — 
Kaumarabhrtga^ and it really means "‘Master of the 
Kaumarabhrtya Science.” He learned the science of 
medicine from a world-renowned physician, Atreya, at 
Taksa§ila. He studied there for seven years, and satis¬ 
fied his teacher. Many wonderful cures are related of 
him. He set out for Rajagrha at Saketa (Oudh), he 
cured the ^etthi’s wife who had been suffering for seven 
years from a disease in the head by once giving her 
medicine through the nose, and thus earned a good deal 
of money. He reached Rajagfha, cured the Magadha 
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king Seniya Bimbisara of a fistula by one anointing, and 
was appointed physician to the king and his seraglio, 
and the Buddha fraternity of Bhik§us with the Buddha 
at its head. Next he performed a cranial operation on 
a Setthi at Rajagrha. He ordered the Sebthi to lie 
down on his bed, tied him fast to his bed, cut through the 
skin of the head, drew apart the flesh on each side of the 
incision, pulled two worms out (of the wound) and showed 
them to the people. He closed up the sides of the wound, 
stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed it with 
salve/’ and enjoined perfect rest for three weeks. 

Next he performed a laparotomy on a ^etthi’s son 
at Benares : he tied him fast to a pillar, placed his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the belly, 
drew the twisted intestines out, put the intestines back 
(into their right position), stitched the skin together, and 
anointed it with salve. His next patient was King Paggota 
(of Uggene) who was suffering from jaundice, and who 
was soon cured of his malady. He thus earned a fortune 
by his marvellous cures and he helped the Bhiksus with his 
riches. Jivaka is referred to in the‘‘ of the Fmit 
of Jsceticiim as inducing Ajstafiatru to visit Buddha. 
Tradition assigns him to the court of King Ajatasatru 
and makes him a contemporary and friend of Buddha. 

The following formulse are ascribed to Jivaka :— 

1. In the Bovjer MS. the following formula for 
diseases of children occurs :— 

TOT ^rsnsTT i 

Verse 1081, pp. 74-76. 

Bhargi {Cierodendrofi upkotianihui)^ long pepper, 
PS^ha {Stephania kermandfolia)^ Payasya {Qynandropsie 
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peniaphylla)^ together with houey, may be used as a linctus 
against emesis due to deranged phlegm. So says Jivaka.’’ 

Bower MS. II, p. 176. 

2. In the Cdkrailaila^ Saure^vara Ghrta is ascribed 
to Jivaka. Sivadasa explains Jivaka as 

I) p. 226. 


Sau res vara Butter. 

TOT I 

v» 

f^WT^TO II 

ifisr 54*41 n 

TO OT^TO^^I 

W fq%[ II 

^ThTOiTftTO 5T?T I 

^i^rftro f^r^‘ w^i^^ if wi: ii 

TO^lfPl ^ n 

WTTfim ^ ^YftTf%fTOTW[ I 
^ ^ ^ %fqcnf{ I 

6. Another formula, ascribed to Jivaka, is quoted 
by commentators,— 


^TFTOT i 

TOt I 
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In the SvMaiigala vilasinl (the commentary in the 
Dlgha Nikaya of the Sidta Pitaka, written by Buddha- 
ghosa), W 0 find interesting material for the study of the 
life of Buddha and his contemporaries. It contains the 
story of Jivaka but shows a popular version of it. It differs 
from the accounts as preserved in more reliable sources. 

Jivaka is referred to in the Sutra of the Fruit of 
Asceticis 77 i as inducing Ajatasatru to visit Buddha. The 
Sutra relates how king Ajatafiattu of Magadha in the 
^ Lotus night/ that is in the full moon of October, the time 
when lotus blooms, is sitting in the open air, surrounded 
by his nobles on the flat roof of his palace. ' Then,* 
as it is recorded in that text, ‘ the king of Magadha, 
Ajatasattu, the son of the Videha princess, uttered this 
exclamation : ^ Fair in sooth is this moonlight night, 
lovely in sooth is this moonlight night, grand in sooth is 
this moonlight night, heart-enchanting in sooth is this 
moonlight night, happy omens in sooth giveth this moon¬ 
light night. What Samana or what Brahmana shall I 
go to hear, that my soul may be cheered when I 
hear him ? * One counsellor names this and another that 
teacher ; but Jivaka, the king’s physician, sits on in silence. 
Then the king of Magadha, the Ajatasattu, the son 
of Videha, spake to Jivaka Komarabhacca : ‘Why art 
thou silent, friend Jivaka?* ‘ Sire, in my mango grove 
he resteth, the exalted, holy, supreme Buddha, with a great 
band of disciples, with 300 monks. Of him, the exalted 
Gotama, there spreadeth through the world loudly praise 
in these terms ; He, the Exalted One, is the holy, 
supreme Buddha, the wise, the learned, the blessed, who 
knoweth the universe, the highest, who tameth man like 
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an ox, the teacher of gods and men, the exalted Buddha. 
Sire, go to hear him, the Exalted One ; perchance, if thou 
hearest him, the Exalted One, thy soul, O sire, may be 
refreshed ’—and the king orders elephants to be prepared 
for himself and queens, and the royal procession moves 
with burning torches on the moonlight night through the 
gate of Rajagaha to Jlvaka^s mango grove, where Buddha 
is said to have held with the king the famous discourse 
* On the Fruits of Asceticism * at the end of which 
the king joined the church as a lay member! 

Oldenburg’s Buddha^ p. 147. 


For an account of the life of Jivaka, we have quoted 
from— 

Makavagga^ Ch. VIII, Transl. S.B.E., Part II, p. 171. 
Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, Ch. VII, of. 20, p. 244. 
Schiefner’s Tihetayi Tales, Ch. VI, pp. 92-109, 

Beal's Bziddhist Records, Vol. I, Introduction, lix. 

and Vol. II, p. 152. 

Oldenburg’s Buddha, p. 147. 


In the Tibetan Tales, translated by Sehiefner from the 
Tibetan of the Kah^gyur into German, and from it done 
into English by Ralston, Jivaka is said to be an illegiti¬ 
mate son of King Bimbisara. Jivaka’s mother left the 
boy concealed in a chest before the gate of the royal 
palace. 

When it was opened a boy was seen inside it. 
The king asked if the child was alive or dead. He was 
told that it was alive. Then the king recognised the 
seal and the robe, and he made over the child to Prince 
Abhaya. The prince brought him up, and as the king 
had asked if he was alive, and as Prince Abhaya had 
looked after his maintenance, the boy received the name 
of Jivaka KurnSrabhancJa, 
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When Jivaka had grown up, he was sitting one day 
conversing with Abhaya. x\bhaya said that it was 
incumbent on them to learn some craft, whereby they 


might gain their bread later on. 

* * * * 


Jlvraka also, having seen a white-clad physician, sur¬ 
rounded by several men clad in white, entering the king § 
palace, asked who that was. 

‘ He is a physician,’ was the reply. 

‘ What does be do ? ’ 

^ He cures.’ 

* What does he earn ? ’ 

‘ When he cures a patient he receives his fee ; but if the 
patient dies, he receives nothing, for nothing is given.’ 

Thereupon Jivaka resolved to study the healing art. 
He went to his father and said, ^ O king, allow me to 
study the healing art.’ 

‘ O son, you are a king’s son. What do you want 

to do with the healing art ? ’ 

‘ O king, kings’ sons are in the habit of learning all 

arts/ 

^ Iirthat ease, O son, learn this art.’ 

So Jivaka began to study the healing art. 

When he had studied it well, but had not as yet learnt 
how to open skulls, he had recourse to the king of physi¬ 
cians, Atreya in TakshaSilS, of whom he had heard that 
he understood the art of skull-opening. Going to the 
king, he told him that he was about to journey to 

Taksba6ila. 

‘ What, for ? ’ 

‘The king of physicians, Atreya, lives there, who 
understands the art of opening the skull. It is in order 
to learn that art that I wish to go there.* 

‘ Do you desire, O son, to make a living thereby ? ’ 
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' O king, a man must either not study the art of 
healing at all, or he must study it thoroughly/ 

^ In that case, O son, go thither/ 

The king wrote a letter to king Pushkarasarin, saying, 
' My son is going to Atreya in order to study the healing 
art. Provide him with all things which he may require/ 

In the course of time Jivaka arrived at Taksha^ila, 
and Pushkarasarin, after reading the letter, handed him 
over to Atreya, to whom he gave orders to instruct in 
the healing art the prince who bad come there on his 
account. When Atreya began to teach him, Jivaka 
mastered everything excellently at the slightest intimation. 
Now Atreya was wont, when he visited a patient, to take 
a young Brahman along with him, One day he took 
Jivaka also, gave him directions to administer such and 
such remedies, and then went away, Jivaka thought, 

‘ In the present ease the master has made a mistake. 
If the patient takes this medicine, he will die this very 
day. As the remedy which the master has prescribed 
is not good, I will contrive an expedient/ So he left 
the house along with Atreya, and said when he came 
back again, ^ The doctor has told me not to give the 
medicine which he has prescribed but such and such a 
remedy.’ When the patient had been treated in this way, 
he became better. The next time Atreya visited the 
patient, after asking how he was getting on, he gave 
directions that the same medicine should be given to him 
on the following day. Being asked whether he meant 
the medicine which he bad prescribed first or that which 
he had afterwards ordered, he said, / What did I prescribe 
first, and what afterwards ? ’ 

He was told, ‘ You prescribed the one when you were 
present here ; about the other you gave orders to Jivaka/ 
He said to himself, ‘ I made a mistake, Jivaka is 
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endowed with great insight.^ Then he said that the 
raedicine which Jivaka had prescribed was to be given, 
Atreya became well pleased with Jivaka, and took 
him along with him wherever he went* The Brahraaift’ 
sons said, ^ O teacher, you are well pleased with him 
because he is a king’s son, and you bestow instruction 
upon him, but none upon us.’ He replied, ^ That is not 
the case. Jivaka possesses great intelligence, and he is 
able to comprehend intuitively whatever I indicate to 
him.’ They said, ^ O teacher, how do you know this?’ 
He said to the Brahmans’ sons, ^ Go and ask the price 
o£ various commodities, you of such a one, you of such 
another.’ And having so spoken he sent them off to 
the market. He also gave orders to Jivaka to ask the 
price of a certain article. The Brahmans’ sons did as 
they were bid, Jivaka did likewise. But then he said 
to himself, ^ Suppose the master asks the prices of 
other wares, what shall I be able to reply ? I will make 
myself acquainted with the prices of other commodities 
as well.’ When they had all returned to their teacher, 
they rendered an account of those things which they had 
been ordered to do. Then Atreya began to ask the price 
of articles which he had not mentioned, saying, ' O 
Brahman’s son, what does this or that commodity cost ? ’ 
He whom he questioned replied that he did not know. 
In like manner did the others make reply when he ques¬ 
tioned them. But Jivaka, when he was asked, told him 
the price of every kind of goods. 

^ O Biubmans’ sons,’ said Atreya, ^ have ye heard ? ’ 

‘ We have heard.’ 

^ Behold, this is the reason why I said that Jivaka, 
as he is possessed of remarkable insight, intuitively com¬ 
prehends any matter on a slight intimation being given 
to him, I will give you yet another proof of this,’ 
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Then he said to his pupils, ‘ Go to the pine-hill, and 
fetch from it that which is no remedy/ They went 
thither, and each of them brought away that which he 
thought was no remedy. But Jivaka reflected that there 
is scarcely anything which is not a remedy, so he brought 
away only a knot from a reed and a morsel of stone. 
Halfway back he met a herd-girl, who was carrying a 
jug of curdled milk and a leavening pot, and who was 
intending to go to Atreya, as she was suffering greatly 
with her eyes Jivaka asked her where she was going. 
When she had told him, he showed her a remedy which 
was near at hand. She applied it, and was cured at 
once. Full of joy thereat she said, * Take this pot and 
this jug of curdled milk.’ He accepted the pot, but he 
gave her back the jug of curdled milk. Then he went 
on his waj'^ carrying the pot. 

Now the Brahmans^ sons saw some elephant tracks 
in the middle of the road, and took to inspecting them. 
When Jivaka came up with them, he asked what those 
marks were. ‘ Footprints of an elephant,’ they replied. 
He said, ^ Those are the footprints of an elephant, not 
male but female, blind of the right eye, and about to 
bring forth young to-day. On it a woman was riding. 
She too is blind of the right eye, and she will bear a son 
to-day.’ 

When they had all returned to Atreya, each of them 
showed what he had brought away with him. Atreya 
said, ^ O Brahmans^ sons, all these things are remedies. 
This one is of use in such and such an illness, and the 
others in other illnesses.’ When Jivaka was asked what 
he had brought, he said, * O teacher, all things are 
remedies; there exists nothing which is not a remedy. 
However, I have brought with me the knot of a reed, a 
morsel of stone, and a leavening pot.’ 
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* Of what use are these things ? ^ 

‘ If a man is stung by a scorpion, he can be fumigated 

with the reed knot and healed with the leavening pot,' 
and with the morsel of stone can a pot of curdled milk 
be broken at harvest-time.* 

Atreya laughed. The Brahmans* sons thought that 
the * teachev was displeased with him, so they said, ' O 
teacher, Jo you suppose* that is all ? We saw . the track 
of an elephant in the middlef of the road, and Jlvaka 
declared that the track was that of a female elephant, 
blind of the right eye and big with young, and that it 
will bring forth a young elephant to-day ; and atso th&.t 
a woman had been seated upon it, who was also pregnant 
and bliiid of the right eye, and who will give birth to-day 
to a son.’ 

Atreya asked, ‘ O Jlvaka, is this true ? ’ 

‘ Yes, O teacher.* 

* How did you know whether the footprints were 
those of a male or of a female elephant ? * 

. ^ O teacher,* replied Jlvaka, ^ how could 1, who was 
brought up in a royal family, help knowing that ? The 
footprints of a male elephant are round, those of a female 
elephant are oblong.* 

* How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? * 

‘ Because she had eaten the grass which grew on the 
left side only,* 

‘ How did you know that she is big with young ? * 

‘ Because she had pressed hard with her feet.* 

* How did you know that she will give birth to a 
male foal ? ^ 


* Because she pressed hardest on the right side.** 

' How did you know that a woman had been riding 
on the elephant f * 
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^ From her track on the road when she alighted/ 

* How did you know that she was blind of the right 
eye ? ^ 

^ Because as she walked she plucked the flowers which 
grew on the left side only/ 

* How did j’ou know that she was with child ?' 

' Because the heels of her feet had made the deepest 
impression. All this is so, but if the teacher does not 
believe me, let him send one of the Brahmans’ sons to 
the inn.’ 

Atreya sent some of them there, and all turned out 
to be just as Jivaka had said. Then Atreya said to the 
Brahmans’ sons, ^ O Brahmans’ sons, have ye compre¬ 
hended ? After such a fashion is Jivaka’s intelligence 
remarkable.’ 

Jivaka had learnt the whole art of healing, with the 
exception of the operation of skull-opening. Now a man 
who was afflicted by a cerebral malady came to Atreya 
and asked him to treat him. Atreya replied that the man 
must dig a pit that day and provide it with dung, and 
that next day he would take the ease in hand. When 
Jivaka heard this, he went to him and said, *0 friend, 
all that I have learnt have I learnt for the benefit of 
mankind. As I have not yet learnt the operation of 
skull-opening, hide me away so that I may see how you 
perform it.’ Atreya promised to do so, and showed him 
a place to hide in. 

When Atreya came, he placed the man in the pit, 
opened his skull, and was about to seize the reptile with 
his pincers, when Jivaka cried out, ‘O teacher, be not 
hasty in seizing it; otherwise this son of a good family 
might die to-day.’ 

* Are you there, Jivaka f ’ asked Atreya. 

^ Yes, teacher/ be replied. 
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' How then ought I to seize the reptile ? 

^ O teacliei^ warm the pincers and touch its back 
therewith. Their,.if the reptile draws its arms and feet 
together, give it a toss out.’ 

When all this had been done the man was cured. 

Then Atreya said, ^ O Jivaka, go and bathe, and then 
come to me. As I am much pleased, I will communicate 
to you after what fashion the skull is opened.’ 

Jivaka bathed, and Atreya showed him after what 
fashion the skull ought to be opened. Then Atreya said, 
‘ O Jivaka, as I earn my bread thereby, - do not practise 
the art in this country.’ 

^ O teacher, I will act accordingly.’ 

With these words Jivaka paid his respects to Atreya. 
Then , he went to king Pushkarasarin, and informed him 
that, as he bad now learnt the art of healing, he was about 
to take his departure. 

Now there were in the borderland at that time some 
enemies of Pushkarasarin named Pancjavas. Then said 
the king, ‘ O Jivaka, my enemies the Pand^-vas are in 
the borderland ; bring them to discomfiture by the force 
of your intelligence, and afterwards come back here. Then 
will we proceed after the fashion of the world.’ Jivaka 
promised to do so. As soon as a fourfold army had 
been equipped, he set out, discomfited the Pandavas of the 
borderhnd, took hostages and tribute from them, and 
then, having returned safely, handed over to the king 
what he had taken. The king was greatly pleased, and 
bestowed presents on Jivaka, as Jivaka did on Atreya. 

Jivaka journeyed by degrees to Bhadramkara, and 
having arrived in that city, spent the summer there. 
After learning there the ^stra, ‘ Language of all Crea¬ 
tures,’ he departed from Bhadramkara. Seeing a man 
carrying a load of wood to the city, of whom nothing was 
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Teffc but skin and bone, and the whole of whose body was 
dropping sweaty he said to him, ‘ O friend, how came 
you into such a plight ^ The man replied, ‘I know 
not. But I have got into this state since 1 began to 
carry this load.’ Jivaka carefully inspected the wood, 
and said, ‘ Friend, will you sell this wood ? ^ 

^ Yes ! ’ 

‘ For how much money J ’ 

‘ For five hundred Karshapanas.^ 

Jivaka bought the wood, and when he had examined 
it, he discovered the gem which brings all beings to belief. 
The virtue of the gem is of this kind : when it is placed 
before an invalid, it illuminates him as a lamp lights up 
all the objects in a house, and so reveals the nature of 
his malady. 

When Jivaka had gradually made his way to the 
Udumbara land, he found there a man who was measuring!' 
with a measure, and who, when he had finished measuring, 
inflicted a wound upon his head with the measure. When 
Jivaka saw this, he asked him why he behaved in that 
way. 

^ My head itches greatly/ 

'Come here and I will look at it.’ 

The man lay down and Jivaka examined his head. 
Then he laid on the man’s head the gem which brings 
all beings to belief, and it immediately became manifest 
that there was a centipede inside. Thereupon Jivaka 
said, ‘ O man, there is a centipede inside your head.' 
The man touched bis feet and said, ' Cure me.' Jivaka 
promised to do so, but he thought, ' I will act according 
to the words of the teacher.' So he said, ' O man, dig 
a pit to-day and have dung in readiness. I will take 
your case in hand to-morrow.' The man touched his 
feet and went away. Next day Jivaka placed the man 
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in the pit, opened the skull with the proper instrument, 
touched the back of the centipede with the heated pincers, 
and then, when the centipede drew its arms and feet 
together, lie seized it with the pincers and pulled it out. 
Thereupon the patient recovered. The man gave Jivaka 
five hundred Karshapanas, which he sent to Atreya. 

After this Jivaka came to the Rohitaka land. A 
householder had died there who had possessed a park with 
beautiful flowers, fruits, and water, and who, as he had 
been excessively fond of the garden, had been born again 
there among the demons. When his son became master 
of the house, he appointed a certain man to watch over 
the park. 1'he watchman, however, was killed by that 
demon, as was also a second watchman, after which the 
son of the deceased householder abandoned the park. 
Thereupon a dropsical man, whom all the doctors had 
given up, came to that park and took up his quarters 
there for the night, thinking that it would not much 
matter if the demon were to kill him. Now it happened 
that Jivaka also spent the night in this park. The 
demon began to threaten the dropsical man. Then 
stepped forward the Dropsy and said, ‘ As I have already 
taken possession of this man, wherefore do you threaten 
him f Is there no one here who will fumigate you with 
the smoke of goats^ hair f That would make you fly 
twelve yojanas away f ^ The demon replied, ^ Is there 
no one here to give you radish-seed pounded and beaten 
up in butter ? Thereby would you be broken to pieces.'^ 

Jivaka lieard all this, and next morning he visited the 
householder, and asked him why he had abandoned the j 

park which was so rich in flowers, fruits, and water. 

The householder told him all that had occurred. Then 

said Jivaka, * O householder, fumigate the park with the ^ 

smoke ot goats^ hair. Then will the demon fly twelve 
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^ojanas away.’ The householder did so, and the demon 
flew twelve yojanas away. This householder also gave 
five hundred Karshapanas to Jivaka, who sent them as 
before to Atreya. 

Afterwards Jivaka asked the dropsical man why he 
abode m the demon-haunted park. The man told him 
everything that had occurred. Jivaka said to him, 

‘ Swallow radish-seed pounded and beaten up in butter, 
and you will recover.' The man took the remedy and 
recovered his health. This man also gave five hundred 
Karshapanas to Jivaka, who, as before, sent them to 
Atreya. 


Jivaka gradually made his way to Mathura, where 
he rested under a tree outside the city. Now it had come 
to pass there that a wrestler was smitten by an antagonist, 
and his bowels were displaced, so that he died and was 
carried out to be buried. A vulture and her little ones 
had their nest on a tree, and one young vulture said, 

‘ Mother, give us flesh.' She replied, ‘ Children, where 
IS flesh to be found?’ The young birds said, ‘Mother, 
as that Malla who was smitten in wrestling is dead and 

has been carried out, flesh is to be found there where 
he is/ 

‘ O children, the king of doctors, Jivaka, had come 
here, and will set him to rights again.' 

‘ Mother, in what manner will he set him to rights ? ’ 

‘ By applying a certain powder to his bowels.’ 

Jivaka overheard all this. So he arose and went to 
where the corjise was, and inquired, saying, ' Honoured 
sirs, whom have ye here ? ’ 

‘A man who died after being struck down while 
wrestling,’ was the reply. 

‘ Lay him down that I may look at him,' said Jivaka. 

The dead man was laid down, and Jivaka placed on 
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his head the gem which brings to belief. Perceiving that 
the man’s entrails had been displaced, he blew some powder 
into the body through a hollow reed, and as soon as the 
powder had reached the entrails the man recovered. This 
man also gave five hundred Karshapanas to Jivaka, who, 
as before, sent them to Atreya. 

Now there was in Mathura a householder who had a 
wife of consummate youth and beauty, whom he loved 
exceedingly. After his death he was born again as a 
reptile in the lower part of his wife^s body .... When 
she heard that the physician Jivaka had arrived she went 
to see him, and said that she was ill, and that he must 
treat her .... He ordered her to lay aside her garments, 
and then he expelled the worm in the way in which, as 
will presently be described, he got rid of the centipede 
which had crept into a man’s ear. Whereupon the patient 
recovered. As her desires were enhanced by passion, 
she made overtures to him, but he shut his ears and 
said, You seem to me like a llakshasl. I, who have 
cured you, am contented with having done so.” She also 
gave him five hundred Karshapanas, which likewise he 
sent to Atreya. 

. After this Jjvaka went on by degrees and reached the 
shore of the river Yamuns. There he saw a corpse which, 
when the fish twitched the sinews of its heels, opened its 
eyes and smiled. Observing all this, he became aware of 
the connection which exists between the sinews and the 
rest of the body. 

Having gradually made his way to Vai^ll, he found 
there a wrestler the ball of whose eye protruded in conse¬ 
quence of a blow from a fist. Jivaka paid him a visit, 
pulled the sinews of his heel, and restored the eye to its 
right place. This man also gave him five hundred KSr- 
shapanas, which he gave to Abbaya’s mother. 
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At Vaisall there lived a man into whose ear a centipede 
had crept, and had therein given birth to seven hundred 
young ones. Tormented by his pains in the ear, this 
man went to Jivaka and intreated him to cure him, 
Jivaka said to himself, " Hitherto I have acted in accord¬ 
ance with my teacher’s instructions, but now I will act 
according to my own intelligence.’ He said to the man, 
‘ Go and inake a hut out of foliage, carpet it with blue 
stuff, place a drum underneath, and make the ground 
warm.’ The man provided everything as he was told. 
Then Jivaka made the man lie down, sprinkled the 
ground with water, and beat the drum. Thereupon the 
centipede, thinking that the summer was come, crept 
out. Then Jivaka placed a piece of meat on the ear. 
The reptile turned back, but presently came out again 
with its young ones, and they all laid hold of the piece 
of meat. Whereupon Jivaka flung it into the flesh-pot, 
and the man recovered his health. He gave Jivaka five 
hundred Karshapanas, and Jivaka gave them to Abhaya’s 
mother. 

After a time Jivaka came to Rajagrha, and King 
Bimbisara, hearing of his arrival, ordered Prince Ajata^atru 
to go out to meet his elder brother. The prince set out 
on the way. But when Jivaka heard that Prince Ajata- 
satru was coming to meet him, he reflected that if he 
consented to this reception, Ajatasatru, when he became 
king, might do him some harm. So he turned back, and 
entered the city by another gate. 

On another occasion, when Jivaka was strolling along 
surrounded by a great crowd, a Brahman who was afliicted 
with an eye disease accosted him, and begged him to 
prescribe a remedy. He replied angrily, ^ Sprinkle the 
eye with ashes.’ The man, who was of a simple nature, 
did as he was told, and he became well. 
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Another man, also afflicted with an eye disease, was 
on his way to visit Jivaka, when the Brahman saw him 
and asked him where he was going. When the man 
had told him, the Brahman said, ‘ What need have yon 
of Jivaka ? Do what he told me to do.^ The man 
gave heed to the words of the Brahman, sprinkled Jiis 
eye with ashes, and became blind. 

At another time, a tumour formed on the crown of 
King Bitnbisara’s head. He ordered his ministers to 
summon the physicians. The ministers did so, and the 
king told the physicians to treat the tumour. They said, 
‘ O king, as the groat phyBiciap Jivaka is hero, why 
should we deal with it So the king ordered Jivaka 
to be summoned. When he had been introduced, the 
king asked him to undertake the case. He consented 
to do so, on the condition that he should be allowed 
to give the king his bath. Then he anointed the tumour 
with myrobalan and with ripening substances, and he 
poured over it five hundred jugs of water in which such 
substances had been infused. When it was ripe he 
secretly touched it with a razor and squeezed it out. Then 
he applied healing remedies, and poured over it five 
hundred jugs of water in which such substances bad 
been infused. Whereupon the wound healed so complete¬ 
ly that the skin and the hair were perfectly even. When 
the king^s bath was finished, he said that Jivaka was 
now to begin the operation. Jivaka replied, ^ O king,^ 
be pleased to partake of food.' When the king had 
oaten, he again called upon Jivaka to proceed. ‘O king 
said Jivaka, ' the operation has been performed.' The 
king would not believe this, but when he felt with his 
hand, be could not find the place where the hurt had 
been. Moreover, when he took a mirror and looked in 
it, he could see nothing. He asked his wife, but neither 
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could she hnd the place where the hurt had. been. The 
king was greatly astonished, and he said to his ministers, 
‘ Honoured sirs, appoint Jivaka king of the physicians.' 
But the man who had become blind said, ^0 kin(>*, is 
it from love towards your son. or on account of his 
knowledge of things that you give him this appoint¬ 
ment The king replied, ^ On account of his know¬ 
ledge of things,' The blind man said, ^ Howe-ver this 
may be, he has not cured me.' Jivaka said, ^ O man, 
I have never seen you before ; how, then, could I have 
cured you?' The blind man replied, ^ That is true; 
but he to whom you did prescribo a rpmody taught 
me what to do.' 

^ What did lie teach you to do ? ' 

^ Such and such things.' 

'Your nature and that man's nature are different,' 
said Jivaka, ' Now do this and that, and you will be 
made whole.' 

The man acted accordingly and was made whole. 
Then he said, ' O king, be pleased to let Jivaka be 
appointed king of the physicians.' So Jivaka was seated 
upon an elephant, and with great pomp was installed king 
of the physicians. 

There lived in Rajagrha a householder who suffered 
from a swelling of the glands, and had been given up 
by all the physicians. He resolved to go to Jivaka. If 
he could be cured by him, well and good ; if not, then 
he was ready to die. He came to Jivaka and entreated 
him to cure him. Jivaka said that the remedies which 
his ease required were hard to find. Thus the man 
thought, ' As even Jivaka has given me up, what 
is there for me to do ? As my time has come, I 
will die of my own accord.' So he went away to 
the cemetery, Now a corpse was being burnt there, 
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an ichneumon and a lizard, which were fighting 
with one another, fell into the fire. Being tormented 
by hunger, he devoured them both. Then he drank 
some rain-water which he found in the cemetery, and 


afterwards he betook himself to a cattle-shed in the 
neighbourhood of the cemetery, where he fed upon kodraya 
porridge and sour milk misfed with butter. Thereupon 
the tumour gave way, and he, after it had discharged 
upwards and downwards, was restored to health. 

At another time Vaidehl suffered from a tumour in 
the groin. She communicated the fact to the king, who 
ordered Jivaka to cure his stepmother. Jivaka undertook 
the case, prepared a poultice, and asked her to sit down 
upon it. After examining the poultice on which she 
had sat, he perceived where the diseased spot was. Then 
he applied maturing means, and when he saw that the 
tumour was ripe, he concealed a lancet in the poultice, 
and gave directions to the queen-mother as to how she 
was to sit down upon it and rise up again. She acted 
accordingly, and the tumour gave way as soon as it 
was pricked by the lancet. He then caused it to be 
washed with bitter water mixed with healing substances, 
and applied healing substances to it, after which she 
became well. 

Jivaka went to the king, who asked him if he bad 
healed bis step-mother. He replied that he had done so. 

‘ But you have not looked upon her without her 

clothing ? ' 

‘No. ’ 

‘ How then did you manage ? ’ 

When Jivaka had described what he had contrived, 
the king marvelled greatly, and gave orders to the 
ministers to install Jivaka a second time as king of the 


physicians. 
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But the mail with the swelling of the glands, to 
whom Jivaka had said that it would be difBcult to find 
a remedy for his ailment, asked the king whether he 
had ordered Jivaka to be installed as king of the 
physicians out of love for his son or on account of that 
son^s knowledge of things. The king replied, ^ On 
account of his knowledge.' 

‘ However this may be, he has not cured me.' 

^ O man,’ said Jivaka, ^ I did not undertake your ease. 
I merely said that it would be difficult to find you a 
remedy.' 

' What is the remedy in my ease ?' asked the man. 

‘ If on the fourteenth day of the waxing moon,' 
replied Jivaka, ‘a fair-haired man dies and is burnt at 
the cemetery; and if at that time an ichneumon and 
a lizard are fighting with one another and fall into the 
fire • and if you eat both of them, and then drink of 
the water of the rain poured down by Mahesvara on 
the cemetery; and if you afterwards partake of kodrava 
porridge and curdled milk mixed with butter, in that 
case you will recover. It was because I thought of all 
this that I told you that the remedy would be a difficult 
one to find.' 

Then the man said, ' Your knowledge is excellent, for 
these are the very things of which I have partaken.' 
And he joyfully exclaimed, ^ O king, as Jivaka deserves 
to be king of the physicians, let him be appointed to 
that office.' 

And so Jivaka was for the second time installed as 
king of the physicians. 

At the time when Ajata^atru, impelled by Devadatta, 
the friend of vice, deprived of his life his father, the 
lawful king, he fell ill with an internal tumour. He 
called upon the physicians to cure him. They replied, 
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‘ 0 king, as your elder brother is here, Jivaka, the king 
of the physicians, wherefore should we cure you ? ’ So 
the king told his ministers to call in Jivaka. This was 
done, and the king charged him to remove the tumour, 
which he undertook to do. 

Jivaka reflected that the tumour might yield to on£ 
of two influences, either that of excessive joy or that of 
excessive wrath. And that as it would be impossible 
to arouse excessive joy within so sinful a man, it would 
be necessary at all risks to excite in him excessive wrath. 
So he told the king that he could heal him, provided 
that the king would feed on Prince Udajibhadra’s flesh. 

When the king heard this he became furious, and 
cried, ‘ Very good! I have killed ray father, and you 
want to put Udajibhadra to death. Then if I die of 
this complaint you will be king.^ 

Jivaka replied, ‘ Such are the means of effecting a 
cure ; in no other way can I restore you to health.^ 

When the king had given his consent, Jivaka brought 
Prince Udajibhadra before the king, robed in all stately 
array, and said, * O king, take pains to look well at 
Prince Udajibhadra, for after this you will not be 
able to see him again.^ Having thus exhibited him, 
he took him to his own house and there he hid him 
away. 

He then went to the cemetery of iSitavana in search 
of human flesh. There was no lack of corpses there, 
and from one of these corpses be took some flesh and 
carried it away with him. This he prepared with the 
most excellent materials, and then he served it up to the 
king at dinner-time. When king Ajata^tru had received 
the bowl of flesh-broth, and was preparing to partake of 
it, Jivaka seized it, hit him over the head with it, and 
said to him, ‘ O evil-doer, you have taken the life of 







your own father, and now you w^aut to feed on the flesh 
of your own son.* 


The king cried in his wrath, ^ If this be so, why have 
you put him to death ? ’ 

As he thus broke out in anger, his tumour gave way, 
and discharged upwards and downwards, its contents 
coming to liglit mixed with blood from the wound. When 
the king saw that, he fell fainting to the ground. But 
after he had been sprinkled with water he came to himself, 
and then, when he had bathed and partaken of strengthen¬ 
ing nourishment, ho recovered his health. 

After that, Jivaka brought before the king Prince 
Udajibhadra arrayed in all state, and touched the king’s 
feet and said, ^ O king, here stands Prince Udajibhadra. 
I would not deprive an ant of its life, not to speak 
of the prince. But as it was only by this contrivance 
that the king^s life could be saved, therefore did I 
contrive it.’ The king marvelled greatly, and gave 
orders to his ministers to install Jivaka for the third 
time as the king of the physicians. The ministers set 
him upon an elephant and with great pomp installed him 
for the third time as king of the physicians.” 

Tibetan TaleSy pp. 92-109. 

The Story of Jivaka as narrated in the Mahavagga, 
Eighth Kandhaka. 

(The Dress of the Bhikkus.) 

4. And the courtezan SAlavati, when the child in 
her womb had reached maturity, gave birth to a boy. 
And the courtezan S&lavati gave orders to her maid¬ 
servant (saying), ^ Go my girl, put this boy into an old* 
winnowing basket, take him away, and throw him aw^ay 
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' 0 king, as your elder brother is here, Jivaka, the king 
of the physicians, wherefore should we cure you ? * So 
the king told his ministers to call in Jivaka. This was 
done, and the king charged him to remove the tumour, 
which he undertook to do. 

Jivaka reflected that the tumour might yield to one 
of two influences, either that of excessive joy or that of 
excessive wrath. And that as it would be impossible 
to arouse excessive joy within so sinful a man, it would 
be necessary at all risks to excite in him excessive wrath. 
So he told the king that he could heal him, provided 
that the king would feed on Prince Udajibhadra's flesh. 

When the king heard this he became furious, and 
cried, ^ Very good! I have killed my father, and you 
want to put Udajibhadra to death. Then if I die of 
this complaint you will be king.’ 

Jivaka replied, ^ Such are the means of effecting a 
cure ; in no other way can I restore you to health.^ 

When the king had given his consent, Jivaka brought 
Prince Udajibhadra before the king, robed in all stately 
array, and said, ' O king, take pains to look well at 
Prince Udajibhadra, for after this you will not be 
able to see him again.’ Having thus exhibited him, 
he took him to his own house and there he hid him 
away. 

He then went to the cemetery of Sitavana in search 
of human flesh. There was no lack of corpses there, 
and from one of these corpses he took some flesh and 
carried it away with him. This he prepared with the 
most excellent materials, and then he served it up to the 
king at dinner-time. When king Ajata^tru had received 
the bowl of flesh-broth, and was preparing to partake of 
it, Jivaka seized it, hit him over the head with it, and 
Sftid to him, ‘ O evil-doer, you have taken the life of 
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your own father, and now you want to feed on the flesh 
of your own son.* 

The king cried in his wrath, ' If this be so, why have 


you put him to death ? ’ 

As he thus broke out in anger, his tumour gave way, 
and discharged upwards and downwards, its contents 
eoming to light mixed with blood from the wound. When 
the king saw that, he fell fainting to the ground. But 
after he had been sprinkled with water he came to himself, 
and then, when he had bathed and partaken of strengthen¬ 
ing nourishment, he recovered his health. 

After that, Jivaka brought before the king Prince 
Udajibhadra arrayed in all state, and touched the king’s 
feet and said, ‘ O king, here stands Prince Udajibhadra. 
I would not deprive an ant of its life, not to speak 
of the prince. But as it was only by this contrivance 
that the king’s life could be saved, therefore did I 
contrive it.* The king marvelled greatly, and gave 
orders to his ministers to install Jivaka for the third 
time as the king of the physicians. The ministers set 
him upon an elephant and with great pomp installed him 
for the third time as king of the physicians.” 

Tibetan Tales^ pp. 92-109. 


The Story of Jivaka as narrated in the Mahavagga, 
Eighth Kandhaka. 

(The Drees of the Bhikkus.) 

4. And the courtezan SAlavatt, when the child in 
her womb had reached maturity, gave birth to a boy. 
And the courtezan S&lavati gave orders to her maid¬ 
servant (saying), ^ Go my girl, put this boy into an old^ 
winnowing basket, take him away, and throw him away 
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mi a dust-heap/ The servant accepted this order ot the 
courtezan Sdlavati (by saying), ‘ Yes, Madam,’ put that 
boy into an old winnowing basket, took him away, and 
threw him away on a dust-heap. 

At that time a royal prince, Abhaya by name,' went 
betimes to attend upon the king, and saw that boyy 
around whom crows were gathering. When he saw that, 
he asked the people: ^ What is that, my good Sirs, around 
which the crows are gathering ? ’ 

^ It is a boy, Your Highness.’ ^ 

^ Is he alive, Sirs ? ’ 

‘ He is alive. Your Highness.’ 

'Well, my good Sirs, bring that boy to our palace 
and give him to the nurses to nourish him ! ’ 

And those people accepted that order of the royal 
prince Abhaya (by saying), ' Yes, Your Highness,’ brought 
that boy to the palace of the royal prince Abhaya, and 
gave him to the nurses (saying), ' Nourish (this boy).’ 

Because (the people had said about this boy to Abhaya), 
* He is alive ’ (^ i v a t i), they gave him the name of 
1 V a k a; because he had been caused to be nourished 
by the royal prince {hmdrena posdpito), they gave hirp 
the name of K o 7fi d r a b h a k k a.^ 


^ This ‘ royal prince Abhaya ’ (Abhaya E u m & r a) is mentioned 
by the Gainas under the name ofAbhayaknm&ra as tlie son of 
Seniya, 1 . 6., Bimbiaara. See Jacobi, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. 
Gesellschaft, Vol- XXXIV, p. 187. 

^ The word which we have translated, ‘ Tour Highness’ (d e v a, 
lit. * God ’) is the same which is used by all persons except by Samanas 
n addressing a king. 

^ Evidently the redactors of this passage referred the 6rst part 
of the compound Kom&rabhaA:fta to the royal prince (Eum&ra) 
Ikbhayfii, and intended Komarabha/c?ca to be understood as ‘ a 
person whose life is supported by a royal prince. ’ So also the name 
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5. And ere long G'lvaka KomS,rabliaH:a came to the 
years of discretion. And Givaka Komfirabha/?r7^a went to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya: 

'Who is my mother, Your Highness, and who is my 
father.’ 

' I do not know your mother, my good Givaka, but 
I am your father, for I have had you nourished.’ 

Now 6^ivaka Kom^rabhakka thought: ^ In these royal 
families it is not easy to find one’s livelihood without 
knowing an art. W hat if I were to learn an art.’ 

6. At that time there lived at Takkasild (Ta'^tXa) 
a world-reno- -d physician. And ffivaka Kom^rabhafeyfa 
without 1 ^Aing leave of the royal prince Abhaya set 
out for Takkasila. Wandering from place to place he 
came to Takkasila and to the place where that physician 
was. Having approached him he said to that physician, 

‘ I wish to learn your art, doctor.’ 

‘ Well, friend G’ivaka, learn it.’ 

And Givaka Kom^rabha^’/(a learnt much, and learnt 
easily, and understood well, and did not forget what he 
had learnt. And when seven years have elapsed, tfivaka 
KomArabha/^/J*a thought: ‘ I learn much, and learn easily, 
and I understand well, and I do not forget what I have 
learnt. I have studied now seven years, and I do not see 
the end of this art. When shall I see the end of this art ?’ 

Kumara-Kasaapa is explained in the G^taka commentary (Rh. D., 

‘ Buddhist Birth Stories,’ p. 204). The true meaning of the name, 
however, appears to have been different, for in Sanskrit KuniArabhrityd 
and Kumdrahhritya are technical terms for the part of the 
medical science which comprises the treatment of infants (see Wise, 

* Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine,’ p. 3). We believe, 
therefore, that this surname Komdrnhhakkn really inoans, ‘Master of 
the Kdumdrahhritya Science ’). 


f 
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7, And Givaka Koniftrabliaifea went to the place 
where that physician was; having approached him he 
said to that physician : ‘ I learn much^ doctor, and I learn 
easily; I understand well, and do not forget what I have 
learnt. I have studied now seven years, and I do not see 
the end of this art. When shall I see the end of this art?- 

' Very well, my dear (zivaka, take this spade, and seek 
round about Takkasila a yo^ana on every side, and what¬ 
ever (plant) yon see which is not medicinal, bring it to me.’ 

Givaka KomA,rabhak7ca accepted this order of that 
physician (saying), * Yes, doctor,’ took a spade, and went 
around about Takkasila a yoyana on every side, but he 
did not see anything that was not medicinal. Then 
*6^ivaka Koraftrabha/iia went to the place where that 
physician was; having approached him he said to that 
physician : * I have been seeking, doctor, all around 
Takkasilft a yoyana on every side, but I have not seen 
anything that is not medicinal.'' 

(The physician replied), ' You have done your learning, 
my good GJvaka; this will do for acquiring your liveli¬ 
hood. ’ Speaking thus he gave to Givaka £oradrabha7f/4a 
a little (money) for his journey (home). 

8. And Givaka Kornftrabhai^/{*a took that little money, 
given to him for his journey, and set out for Rayagaha. 

And on the way at S^keta that little money of 6?ivaka 
KomA.rabha/i‘/C’a was spent. Now Givaka Kom^irabhaA'/fa 
thought: * These ways are wild, and there is but little ^ 
water and little food ; it is difficult to travel here without 
money for the journey. What if I were to try to get 
Home money for my journey.’ 

At that time the ^ wife at Stlketa had been 

suffering for seven years from disease in the head ; many 

' See the note at p. 1, 7, 1. 
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very great and world-renowned physicians came, but they 
could not restore her to health ; they received much gold, 
and went away. 

And G'ivaka KomArabha/f/ca, when he had entered 
SS,keta, asked the people : ^ Who is sick here, my good 
Sirs ? Whom shall I cure?* 

‘ That Se^^^i’s wife, doctor, has been sufiFering for seven 
years from a disease in the head; go, doctor, and cure 
that SeUai^s wife/ 

9. Then (rivaka Kom&rabha/^/ca went to the house 
of that householder, the Se^^^i; and when he had reached 
it, he gave orders to the door-keeper (saying), ‘ Go, 
my good door-keeper, and tell the Se^^^i^s wife: ^ A 
physician has come in. Madam, who wants to see you.* 

That door-keeper accepted this order of G^ivaka Kom&ra- 
bhaifea (saying), ‘ Yes, doctor,* went to the place where 
the Sei^^^i^s wife was, and having approached her, he said 
to the Se<^/ii*s wife : ‘ A physician has come in, Madam, 
who wants to see you.* 

^ What sort of man is that physician, my good door¬ 
keeper ? * 

‘ He is a young man, Madam. * 

‘ Nay, my good door-keeper, what can a young 
physician help me ? Many very great and world-renowned 
physicians have come and have not been able to restore 
me to health; they have received much gold, and have 
gone away.* 

10. Thus that door-keeper went to G'ivaka Kom^ra- 
bha/^/^a 5 having approached him he said to 6 ^tvaka 
KomarabhaMa : ^ The Se^///i*s wife has said, doctor : Nay, 
my good door-keeper (&e. as in §9).* 

( 6 ^ivaka replied), ^ Go, my good door-keeper, and tell 
the wife: “ The physician, Madam, says : ‘ Do 

not give me anything beforehand, Madam; when you 
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shall have been restored to health, then yon may give me 
what you like. 

The door-keeper accepted this order of (/ivaka Komara- 
hhdJikd^ (saying), ^Yes, doctor/ went to the place ^yjiere 
the Se^i</^i's wife was, and having approached her he said 
to the Se^/5/^i's wife : ' The physician. Madam, says (&e., 
as above).’ 

‘ Well, my good door-keeper, let the physician enter.’ 

The door-keeper accepted this order of the Se^^/^i’s 
wife (sayingj, ^ Yes, Madam,’ went to the place where 
Givaka Komdrabha/i/i:a was, and having approached him 
he said to Givaka KomarabhaA/fa: ^ The Se^^/ii’s wife 
calls you doctor.’ 

11. Then Givaka Kom&rabhaMa went to the place 
where the Se^//d’s wife was ; having approached her, and 
having carefully observed the change in the appearance 
of the Se^^/n’s wife, he said to the Se^Mi’s wife: ^ We 
want one pamia ^ of ghee. Madam.’ Then the Se^^/^i’s 
wife ordered pasata of ghee to be given to Givaka 
KomArabhaiit/va. And Givaka Kom&rabha/vAa boiled up 
that pasata of ghee with various drugs, ordered the 
Se^^/d’s wife to lie down on her back in the bed, and gave 
it her through her nose. And the butter given through 
the nose came out tl)rough the mouth. And the vSe^/^^i’s 
wife spat it out into the spittoon, and told the maid¬ 
servant : ^ Come, my girl, take this ghee up with a piece 
of cotton.’ 


* One prasriia or prasriti (‘ handful ') is said by the Sanskrit 
lexicographers to be equal to t-wo pdas. About the yala, which 
according to the ghee measure (ghfitapramiTia) of Magadba was the 
thirty-second part of a see the Atharva-pari-sishtn 35, 8, ap. 

Weber, Ueber dei' Vedakalcnder namens Jyotisliam, p. 82. (jomparc 
also Rh. D.. ‘Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon, pp. 1.8, LU. 
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I’i. Then 6'ivaka Kom^rabhakka thoug’bt : ‘It is 
astonishing how niggardly this housewife is, in that she 
has this ghee, which ought to be thrown away, taken 
up with a piece of cotton. I have given her many 
highly precious drugs. What sort of fee will she give 
me ? 




And the Se^i^>^i’s wife, when she observed the change 
of demeanour in 6-ivaka Komarabha/f/ta, said to (7ivaka 
KomHrabha/?’/("a ‘ Why are you perplexed, doctor ?* 

‘ I thought : “ It is astonishing, &c.’’ ^ 

‘ Householders like us, doctor, know why to economize 
thus ; this ghee will do for the servants or workmen 
to anoint their feet with, or it can be poured into the 
lamp. Be not perplexed, doctor, you will not loose your 
fee.^ 


1*3. And (^ivaka KomArabha/fX'a drove away the 
disease in the head which the Se///d's wife had had for 
seven years, by once giving her medicine through the 
nose. Then the Se^^^i^s wife, who had been restored to 
health, gave four thousand (kfihripaTzas) to 6^ivaka 
Kom&rabha/rA:a ; her son (thinking), ‘ My mother stands 
theie restored, gave him four thousand ; her daughter-in- 
law, (thinking), ‘My mother-in-law, stands there restored,’ 
gave him fourthousand; the Sett/n, the householder, 
(thinking), ‘ My wife stands there restored,’ gave him four 
thousand and a man-servant and a maid-servant and a 
coach with horses. 

Then 6*ivaka Komfirabhait/va took these sixteen 
thousand (k&hApawas) and the man-servant, the maid¬ 
servant, and the coach with the horses, and set out for 
Bftyagaha. In due course he came to Kft^agaha, and to 
the place where the royal prince Abhaya was ; having 
approached him he said to the royal prince Abhaya : ‘ This, 
Your Highness, (have I received fof) the first work I have 
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And when seven days had elapsed, the SeW/Ji, the 
householder, said to Givaka KomS,rabhafc/«a : ‘ I am not 
able,.doctor, to lie down on my back for seven months.’ 

‘ Did you not tell me, &e. ? ’ 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.’ 

20 . ‘ If I had not spoken thus to you, my good 
householder, you would not have lain down even so long 
a time. But I knew beforehand, “After three times 
seven days the seii/ii, the householder, will be restored 
to health.” Arise my good householder, you are restored ; 
look to it what fee you give me.’ 

‘All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave. ’ 

‘ Nay, my good householder, do not give me all 
that you possess, and do not be my slave ; give one 
hundred thousand (K&h&pa»ias) to the king, and one 
hundred thousand to me.' 

Then the Sei^ii, the householder, having regained 
his health, gave a hundred thousand (KfthftpaMas) to the 
king, and a hundred thousand to G’lvaka KomftrabhafrA-a. 

21. At that time the son of the SeA</a at Benares, who 
trsed to amuse himself by tumbling (mokkhakikft*) 
brought upon himself an entanglement of his intestines, 
in consequence of which he could digest neither the rice- 
milk which he drank, nor the food of which he partook, 




* Mokkhafcik&is explained in a passage quoted by Childers sub 
vece and taken from the Sumaftgala VilftsinJ on the 4tb Magghima 
Bila. (Compare Eh. D., ‘ Boddhist Suttas from the Pali,’ p. 198.) 
The passage from Boddhaghosa is however not devoid of ambiguity. 
He says : " M o k k h a k i k a is the feat of turning over and over. One 
gets hold of a staff in the air, and places his head on the ground; 
turning himself upside down. This is what is meant (by the word 
m 0 k k b a fc i k d)/ It is not clear whether the performer suspends 
himself by hie feet from a horizontal bar fixed at a height above the 
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nor was he able to ease himself in the regular way. 
In consequence of that he grew lean, he looked disfigured 
and discoloured, (his complexion became) more and more 
yellow, and the veins stood out upon his skin. 

Now the SeiJ^i^i of Benares thought : ^ My son is 
suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above, down 
to:) and the veins stand out upon his skin. What if 
I were to go to R&^agaha and to ask the king for his 
physician (jivaka to cure my son.^ 

And the Se^^^i of Benares went to RAyagaba and 
repaired to the place where the Magadha king Seniya 
BimbisAra was; having approached him, he said to the 
Magadha king Seniya BimbisAra : ^ My son, Your Majesty, 
is suffering from such and such a disease : he neither can 
digest the rice-milk which he drinks (&c., as above down 
to :) and the veins stand out upon his skin. May it please 
Your Majesty to order the physician ffivaka to cure my son.^ 
22. Then the Magadha king Seniya BimbisAra gave 
orders to (xivaka KomArabhakJta (saying), * Go, my dear 
G^ivaka ; go to Benares, and cure the Sei^Mi’s son at Benares.^ 

'' ' &ivaka -Komarabhak/cj^ accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya BimbisAra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty,^ went to Benares, and repaired to the place 
where the son of the Benares Se^^^i was-; having 
approached him, and having carefully observed the change 
i.niiis appearance, he ordered the people to leave the room, 
drew the curtain, tied him fast to a pillar, placed his 
wife in front of him, cut through the skin of the .belly. 


ground; or whether he turns a SQpamersault, bolding at the same 
time a stick in his hands. The,.'latter seems more in accordance 
with the phrase, * holding a stick in the air * (&&ase dawdaw gahetv&) 
and with the phrase ‘ tcurning over and over * (Samparivattanaw). 
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done, sixteen thousand and a man-servant and a maid¬ 
servant and a coach with horses ; may Your Highness 
accept this as payment for my bringing up.’ 

■‘Nay, my dear Givaka, keep it, but do not get a 
dwelling for yourself elsewhere than in our residence.’- 
Givaka Komarabha^t/ta accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness,’ and 
got himself a dwelling in the residence of the royal 
prince Abhaya. 


14.. At that time the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbisftra suffered from a fistula ; his garments were 
stained with blood. When the queens saw that, they 
ridiculed (the king, and said) : ‘ His Majesty is having 
liis courses. His Majesty will bring forth ! ’ The king 
was annoyed at that. And the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbisftra said to the royal prince Abhaya : ‘ I am 

suffering, my dear Abhaya, from such a disease that 
my garments are stained with blood; and the queens, 
when they see it, ridicule (me by saying), “ His Majesty 
is &c.” Pray, my dear Abhaya, find a physician for 
me, able to cure me.’ 

‘ This excellent young physician of ours. Sire, Givaka, 
he will cure Your Majesty.’ 


‘Then pray, my dear Abhaya, give orders to the 
physician Givaka, and he shall cure me.’ 

15. Then the royal prince Abhaya gave orders to 
GivaVa KomftrabhaA^a (saying), ‘ Go, my dear Givaka, 
and cure the king.’ 

Givaka Komftmbha/i^a accepted this order of the 
royal prince Abhaya (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your Highness/ 
took some medicament in his nail, and went to the 
place where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra was. 
Having approached him, he said to the Magadha king 
Seniya Bimbisftra: ‘ Let os see your disease, Your 
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Majesty/ And G^ivaka KomS-rabha/i^l-df healed the fistula 
of the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra by one anointing. 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisara, having 
been restored to health, ordered his five hundred wives 
to put on all their ornaments ; then be ordered them 
to take their ornaments off and to make a heap of them, 
and he said to (zivaka Kom&rabha/^X'a : ^ All these orna¬ 
ments, my dear (jivaka, of my five hundred wives shall 
be thine.* 

'Nay, Sire, may Your Majesty remember my office.’ 

'Very well, my dear Givaka, you can wait upon 
me and my seraglio and the fraternity of Bbikkhus with 
the Buddha at its head.’ 

G'lvaka Kom^rabha/c&a accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya BimbisAra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty.’ 

16. At that time the SeU/ii at Rft/ 7 agaha had been 
suffering for seven years from a disease in the head. 
Many very great and world-renowned physicians came, 
and were not able to restore him to health ; they received 
much gold and went away. And a prognostication had 
been made by the physicians to him, to wit: Some 
of the physicians said : ‘ The Se^^Ai, the householder, will 
die on the fifth day; ’ other physicians said : ' The 
SeUM, the householder, will die on the seventh day.’ 

Now (a certain) M^^agaha merchant thought : ' This 
Se^^/^i, this householder, does good service both to the 
king and to the merchants’ guild. Now the physicians 
have made prognostication to him (&o., as above). There 
is Givaka, the royal physician, an excellent young doctor. 
What if we were to ask the king for his physician 
Givaka to cure the SeUM, the householder ? ’ 

17, And the R&^agaha merchant went to the place 
where the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra was ; having 
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approached him, he said to the Magadha ting Seniya 
BimbisS.ra : ^ That Se^^/^i, Sire, that householder, does 
good service both to Your Majesty and to the merchants^ 
guild. Now the physicians have made prognostication 
to him, See. May it please Your Majesty to order the 
physician ffivaka to cure the Se^i^/d, the householder.’ 

Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra gave orders 
to ffivaka KomS,rabhaH*a (saying), ‘ Go, my dear G'ivaka, 
and cure the Settki, the householder.’ 

Givaka Kom&rabhaH’a accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisftra (by saying), ^ Yes, 
Your Majesty,’ went to the place where the Se^^/4i, the 
householder, was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to the Se^Mi, the householder : ‘ If I restore you to health, 
my good householder, what fee will you give me ? ’ 

‘All that I possess shall be yours, doctor, and I 
will be your slave.’ 

18. ‘ Well, my good householder, will you be able 

to lie down on one side for seven months ? ’ 

‘ I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for 
seven months.’ 

* And will you be able, my good householder, to 
lie down on the other side for seven months ? ’ 

* I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on the other side 
for seven months.’ 

* And will you be able, my good householder, to lie 
down on your back for seven months ? ’ 

‘ I shall be able, doctor, to lie down on my back for 
seven months.’ 

Then (?ivaka Kom&rbhafc/ca ordered the Se^^/4i, the 
householder, to lie down on his bed, tied him fast to 
his bed, cut through the skin of the head, drew apart 
the flesh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms 
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out (of the wound), and showed them to the people 
(saying), ‘ See, Sirs, these two worms, a small one and 


a biff one. The doctors who said, ‘ On the fifth day 
the SeUki, the householder, will die,’ have seen this big 
worm, and how it would penetrate on the fifth day to 
the brain of the Se^^/^i, the householder, and that when 
it had penetrated to the brain, the Se^^/ii, the house¬ 
holder, would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly. And the doctors who said, ' On the seventh 
day the the householder, will die,’ have seen this 

small worm, and how it would penetrate on the seventh 
day to the brain of the Sef^i, the householder, and that 
when it had penetrated to the brain, the Se^Mi, the 
householder would die. Those doctors have seen it quite 
rightly.^ (Speaking thus) he closed up the sides of the 
wound, stitched up the skin on the head, and anointed 
it with salve. 

19. And when seven days had elapsed, the SeU/ii, 
the householder, said to (?ivaka Korafl.rabha/(*/('a : ‘lam 
not able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven months.' 

‘ Did you not tell me, my good householder : ‘ I shall 
be able, doctor, to lie down on one side for seven 
months ?' 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, but I shall die 
(if I do) j I cannot lie down on one side for seven months,' 

‘Well, my good householder, then you must He down 
on the other side for seven months.' 

And when seven days had elapsed, the Se^^iJi, the 
householder, said to (?ivaka Komdrabha/cfea : ‘lam not 
able, doctor, to lie down on the other side for seven months. 

‘ Did you not tell me, &o. ? ' 

‘ It is true, doctor, I told you so indeed, &c.' 

‘Well, my good householder, then you must lie down 
on your back for seven months.' 
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drew the twisted intestines out, and showed them to his 
wife (saying), ‘ Look here what the disease was, from 
which your husband was suffering. This is the reason 
why he neither can digest the riee-milk which he drinks, 
nor can digest the food of which he partakes, nor is able 
to ease himself in the regular way, and why he has grown 
lean, and looks disfigured and discoloured, and (why his 
complexion has become) more and more yellow, and the 
veins have stood out upon his skin.’ (Speaking thus), 
he disentangled the twisted intestines, put the intestines 
back (into their right position), stitched the skin together, 
and anointed it with salve. And before long the Benares 
Se^^^i’s son regained his health. 

Then the Sel/M of Benares (saying to himself), ^ My 
son stands here restored to health,’ gave sixteen thousand 
(kA,hdpa?«as) to Givaka Kom&rabha/5:fea. And 6^ivaka 
KomArabhakka took those sixteen thousand (kAhApaTzas), 
and went back again to E%agaha. 

23, At that time king Pa^^ota (of U^^eni) was 
suffering from jaundice. Many very great and world- 
renowned physicians came and were not able to restore 
him to health • they received much gold and went away. 
Then king Payyota sent a messenger to the Magadha 
king Seniya BimbisAra (with the following message); 
‘ I am suffering from such and such a disease; pray, Your 
Majesty,* give orders to the physician Givaka; he 


This passage in which king P&ggota is represented as addressing 
king Bimbis&ra by the respectful expression * d e v a ’ may in our 
opinion be brought forward against Professor Jacobi's conjecture 
(Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXIV, p. 188), 
that Bimbis^ra was merely a feudal chief under the supreme rule of 
king Pagj/ota. The Pitaka texts are always very exact in the 
selection of the terms of respect in which the different persons address 
each other. 
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will cure me.’ Then the Magadha king Seniya Bimbi- 
s&ra gave orders to Givaka Komarabha^c/ca (saying), 
‘ Go my dear G'lvaka; go to U^yeni, and cure king 
Pa^j7ota.’ 

&ivaka Komflrabhafe/ca accepted this order of the 
Magadha king Seniya Bimbisdra (by saying), ‘ Yes, Your 
Majesty,^ went to Uyyeni and to the place where king 
Pa^yota was, and having approached him, and having 
carefully observed the change in his appearance, he said 
to king Pay^ota: 

24. ^ I will boil up some ghee, Sire, which Your 
Majesty must drink.’ 

‘ Nay, my good G^ivaka; do what you can for restoring 
me without giving me ghee; I have an aversion and a 
distaste for ghee.^ 

Then G^ivaka Komdrabhak/<:a thought: ‘ The disease 
of this king is such a one that it cannot be cured without 
ghee. What if I were to boil up ghee so that it takes 
the colour, the smelly and the taste of an astringent 
decoction.’ ^ 

Then tjivaka Kom&rabha/cka boiled some ghee with 
various drugs so as to give it the colour, the smell, and 
the taste of an astringent decoction. And Givaka Kom&ra- 
bhato thought: ' When this king shall have taken the 
butter and digested it, it will make him vomit. This 
king is cruel, he might have me killed. What if I were 
to . take leave beforehand." And 61vaka KomfirabhakA;a 
went to the place where king Pa^^ota was, having 
approached him he said to king Pay^ota: 

25. ‘We physicians. Sire, draw out roots and'gather 
medical drugs at such * an hour ' as this* May it please 
Your Majesty to send the following order to the (royal) 

* See, about the decpctiona naed in medicine, vi, 4. 
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stables, and to the gate (of the town): “ Let Givaka ride 
out on what animal he likes ; let him leave (the town) 
by what gate he likes; let him leave at what hour he 
likes; let him enter again at what hour he likes.” ' 

And king Pa^yota sent the following order to the 
(royal) stables and to the gates (of the town): ‘ Let 
Givaka ride out on what animal he likes, &c.’ 

At that time king Payyota had a she-elephant, called 
Bhaddavatikfi, which could travel fifty yo^anas (in one 
Jay). And Givaka Kom&rabhafc/sa gave the ghee to king 
Payyota (saying), ‘ May Your Majesty drink this decWe- 
tion.’ Then, having made king Payyota drink the ghee, 
Givaka Komfirabha/cfea went to the elephant stable, and 
basted away from the town on the she-elephant Bhadda- 
vatikft. 

26. And when king Pa^^ota had drunk that ghee 
and was digesting it, it made him vomit. Then king 
Payyota said to his attendants: ‘ That wicked Givaka, 
my good Sirs, has given me ghee to drink. Go, my 
good Sirs, and seek the physician Givakfi.’ 

(The attendants answered), ‘ He has run away from 
the town on the she-elephant Bhaddavatik^. 

At that time king Pa(! 7 ^ota had a slave, Kftka by 
name, who could travel sixty yoyanas (in one day), who had 
been begotten by a non-human being. To this slave Kfi,ka, 
king Piy^yota gave the order : ‘ Go, my good K&ba, and 
oall the physician Givaka back (saying) : ‘The king 
orders you to return, doctor.’ But those physicians, my 
good K&ka, are cunning people; do not accept anything 
from him.’ 

•27. And the slave K&ka overtook Givaka Komftra- 
bbak/ca on his way, at Kosambl when he was taking his 
breakfast. And the slave K&ka said to Givaka KomAra- 
bha*{''^a j ‘ The king orders you to return, doctor. 
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(ffivaka replied), ‘ Wait, my good Kaka, until we have 
taken our meal; here, my good KAka, eat.’ 

(Kllka said), ‘Nay, doctor, the king has told me, 
‘ Those physicians, my good K.S,ka, are cunning people; 
do not accept anything from him.” 

At that time Givaka KomUrabha/iifa, who had eut 
off some drug with his nail, was eating an emblic 
myrobalan fruit and drinking water. And (jivaka 
Kom&rabhafeka said to the slave Kaka : ‘ Here, my good 
Kaka, eat of this myrobalan fruit and take some water.* 

28. Then the slave Kaka thought; ‘ This physician 
eats the myrobalan and drinks the water ; there cannot 
be any harm in it.’ So he ate half of the myrobalan and 
drank some water. And that half myrobalan which (ffivaka) 
had given him to eat, opened his bowels on the spot. 

Then the slave Kaka said to (Jivaka KomArabhakka : 

‘ Can my life be saved, doctor ? ’ 

((Jivaka replied), ‘ Be not afraid ; my good Kaka, 
you will be (juite well. But the king is cruel j that 
kina; might have me killed therefore do I not return. 

Speaking thus he handed over to Kftka the she-elephant 
Bhaddvatika and set out for RAyagaha. Having reached 
Itayagaha in due course, he went to the place where the 
Idagadha king Seniya Bimbiskra was , having approached 
him he told the whole thing to the Magadha king 


BimbisAra. 

(BimbisAra said), ‘You have done right, my good 
(Jivaka, that you have not returned; that king is cruel; 
he might have had you killed.’ 

29. And king Payyota, being restored to health, sent 
a messenger to G^ivaka KomArabhakka (with this mtssage), 
‘ May (Jivaka come to me; I will grant him a boon.’ 

(eivaka replied), ‘Nay, Sir, may His Majesty 
remember my oflSee.’ 
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At that time king Pay^ota had a suit of Siveyyaka 
cloth/ which was the best, and the most excellent, and 
the first, and the most precious, and the noblest of many 
cloths, and of many suits of cloth, and of many hundred 
suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of cloth, a,nd 
of many hundred thousand .suits of cloth. And king 
Payyota sent this suit of Siveyyaka cloth to Givaka 
Kom4rabha7c?ca. Then Givaka Komarabhak7ca thought: 
‘This suit of Siveyyaka cloth which king Payyota has 
sent ine, is the best and the most excellent (&c., down to:) 
and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. Nobody 
else is worthy to receive it but He the blessed, 
perfect Arahat-Buddha, or the Magadha king Seniya 
Bimbiskra.’ 

30. At that time a disturbance had befallen the 
humors of the Blessed One’s body. And the Blessed One 
said to the venerable Ananda t ‘ A disturbance, Ananda, 
has befallen the humors of the Tathftgata’s body ; the 
Tath&gata wishes to take a purgative.’ Then the vener¬ 
able Ananda went to the place where Oivaka Komftra- 
bhafcfca was; having approached him he said to Givaka 

Komkrabhakka: 

‘ My good (rlvaka, a disturbance has befallen the 
humors of the Tathagata’s body; the TathAgata wishes 
to take a purgative.’ 




Buddhiighoaft gives two explanations of Siveyyaka in 
d 0.9 « a y u g a w. ‘ Either Siveyyaka cloth means the cloth used in 
the Ubtarakura country tor veiling the dead bodies when they are 
brought to the burying-ground {sivathikA). (A certain kind of birds 
take tbd bodies to the Himavst mountains in order to cat them, and 
throw the cloths away. When eremites find them there, they bring 
them to the king.) Or Siveyyaka cloth means a cloth woven from 
yarn which skilful women in the Sivi country spin.’ No doubt th* 
latter explication is the right one. 
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(Givaka replied), ‘ Well venerable Ananda, you ought 
to rub the Blessed One’s body with fat for a few days,’ 

And the venerable Ananda, having rubbed the Blessed 
One’s body with fat for some days, went to the place 
where (?ivaka Komarabhafe/ca was; having approached 
him be said to Givaka Komarabhafcfca : ‘ I have rubbed, 

iny good (Pivaka, the Tathdgata’s body with fat; do you 
now what you think fit.’ 

31. Then (?ivaka Komarabhafefca thought: ‘It is 
not becoming that I should give a strong purgative to 
the Blessed One.’ (Thinking thus), he imbued three 
handfuls of blue lotuses with various drugs and went 
therewith to the place where the Blessed One was; having 
approached him he offered one handful of lotuses to the 
Blessed One (saying), ‘Lord, may the Blessed One 
smell this first handful of lotuses ; that will purge the 
Blessed One ten times.’ Thus he offered also the second 
handful of lotuses to the Blessed One (saying),‘Lord, 
may the Blessed One smell this second handful of lotuses ; 
that will purge the Blessed One ten times.’ Thus he 
offered also the third handful of lotuses ; ‘ that will purge 
the Blessed One ten times. Thus the Blessed One will have 
purged full thirty times.’ And Givaka Kom&rabhaiifca, 
having given to the Blessed One a purgative for full 
thirty times, bo wed down before the Blessed One, and 
passed round him with his right side towards him, and 
went away. 

3-2. And Givaka Komfirabhafcfea, when he was out 
of doors, thought: ‘ I have given indeed to the Blessed 
One a purgative for full thirty times, but as the humors 
of the Tatbftgata’s body are disturbed, it will not purge 
the Blessed One full thirty times; it will purge the 
Blessed One only twenty-nine times. But the Blessed 
One, having purged, will take a bath; the bath will 
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purge the Blessed One once; thus the Blessed One viiW 
be purged full thirty times.’ 

And the Blessed One, who understood by the power of 
his mind this reflection of Givaka Komftrabhakfea, said to 
the venerable Ananda: ^ Givaka Komrirabha/v/ca, Ananda^ 
when he was out of doors, has thought: “ I have given 
indeed (fee., as above down to : ) thus the Blessed One 
will be purged full thirty times.^’ Well Ananda, get 
warm water ready.’ 

The venerable Ananda accepted this order of the 
* Blessed One (saying), ‘Yes, Lord,’ and got warm water 
ready. 

33. And Givaka Komdrabhakfea went to the place 
where the Blessed One was ; having approached him 
and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat down 
near him; sitting near him Givaka Kom&rabhakka said 
to the Blessed One: ‘ Lord, has the Blessed One purged ? ’ 
(Buddha replied), ‘ I have purged, Givaka.’ (Givaka said), 
' When I was out of doors, Lord, I thought : “ I have 

given indeed &c.” Lord, may the Blessed One take a 
bath, may the Happy One take a bath.’ Then the Blessed 
Ode bathed in that warm water; the bath purged the 
Blessed One once ; thus the Blessed One was purged full 
thirty times. 

And Givaka Kom&rabhafefca said to the Blessed One : 
‘ Lord, until the Blessed One’s body is completely 
restored, you had better abstain from liquid food.’ And 
ere long the Blessed One’s body was completely restored. 

84. Then Givaka Komftrabhak/ca took that suit of 
Siveyyaka cloth and went to the place where the Blessed 
One was ; having approached him, and having respectfully 
j^luted the Blessed One, he sat down near him. Sitting 
near him, Givaka Komftrabha/b/ca said to the Blessed 
One • ‘ Lord, I ask one boon of the Blessed One.’ (Buddha 
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repHei), ‘ The TathAgatas, Givaka, are above granting 
boons (before they know what they are)/ (Givaka said), 

‘ Lord, it is a proper and unobjectionable demand/— 

* Speak, Givaka/ 

‘ Lord, the Blessed One wears only p a s u k u 1 a robes 
(robes made of rags taken from a dust heap or a cemetery 
and so does the fraternity of Bhikkhus. Now, Lord, 
this suit of Siveyyaka cloth has been sent to me by 
king Payyota, which is the best, and the most excellent, ^ 
and the first, and the most precious, and the noblest 
of many cloths and of many suits of cloth, and of many 
hundred suits of cloth, and of many thousand suits of 
cloth and of many hundred thousand suits of cloth. 
Lord, may the Blessed One accept from me this suit 
of Siveyyaka cloth, and may he allow to the fraternity 
of Bhikkhus to wear lay robes/^ 

The Blessed One accepted this suit of Siveyyaka cloth. 
And the Blessed One taught, incited, animated, and 
gladdened Givaka KomArabha/c/ca by religious discourse. 
And Givaka Komarabha/c/ca, having been taught, incited, 
animated, and gladdened by the Blessed One by religious 
discourse, rose from his seat, respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, passed round him with his right side towards 
him, and went away. 

35- And the Blessed One, after having delivered a 
religious discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed 
the Bikkhus : 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear lay robes. He 
who likes may wear p a s u k u 1 a ; he who likes may 

^ Bhaddhaghosa : * To the Blessed One during the twenty years 
from his Sambodbi till this story happened no one had presented a 
lay robe. 

* Grahapatifcivara may be translated also, as Buddhaghosa 
oifplains it, ‘ a robe presented by lay people/ 
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accept lay robes. Whether you are pleased with the 
one or with the other sort ' of robes, I approve it.’ 

Now the people at R^agaha heard, ‘ The Blessed 
One has allowed Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ Then 
those people became glad and delighted (because they 
thought), ‘ Now we will bestow gifts (on tbe Bbikkbus) 
and acquire merit by good works, since the Blessed One 
has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ And in 
* one day many thousands of robes were presented at 
R&yagaha (to the Bhikkhus). 

And the people in the country heard, ‘ The Blessed 
One has allowed the Bhikkhus to wear lay robes.’ Then 
those people became glad (&c., as above down to :) And 
in ona day many thousands of robes were presented 
through the country also (to the Bhikkhus), 

36. At that time the SaMgha had received a mantle. 
They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a mantle.’ 

They had got a silk mantle. 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to wear a silk mantle.’ 

They had got a fleecy counterpane.* 

‘ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use a fleecy counterpane.’ 

End of the first Bhfl^mvAra. 

% 

At that time the king of Kasi ® sent to Givaka 
Komllrabhafcfca a woollen garment made half of Benares 

» Itarttara C the one or the other') clearly refers to the two aorta 
of robes mentioned before, not, as Childers (a.v., itarttaro) under- 
stands it, to whether the robes are good or bad. Compare also Chapter 
8 . § 2 . 

« Bee Abhidhftna pp. V. 812. 

a Buddhaghosa : ‘ This king was Pasenadi’s brother, the same 
father's son.’ He appears to have been a sub-king of Pasenadi, 







cloth...Then G^ivaka Kom&rabhafc/ca took that woollen 
garment made half of Benares cloth and went to the 
place where the Blessed One was ; having approached 
him, and respectfully saluted the Blessed One, he sat 
down near him. Sitting near him, G^ivaka Kom^rabha/cfea 
said to the Blessed One : ‘ Lord this woollen garment 
made half of Benares cloth...^ has been sent to me by 
the king of K^si. May the Blessed One, Lord, accept 
this woollen garment, which, may be to me a long time 
for a good and a blessing.’ The Blessed One accepted 
that woollen garment. 

And the Blessed One taught (etc., as in chap. I, § 3*, 
down to :) and went away. 

And the Blessed One, after having delivered a religious 
discourse in consequence of that, thus addressed the 
Bhikkhus : 

* I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to use woollen garments.*’ ” 
Mahavaggay flf, B. E.y XVII, pp. 173-196. 

The History of Jtwakay toko administered 
Medicine to Buddha. 

When Bimsara, king of Rajagaha, heard of the 
fame of Ambap3li, the chief courtezan of Wisala, he 

for in the Lohi&fta-Sutfca it ia stated that Paaenadi’s rule extended 
both over K&ai and Kosala (‘ Ragft Pasenadi Koaalo K&aikosalam 
aggh&vasiti ’). 

‘ Our translation of a d d h a k & s i y a w kambalatn ia 
merely conjectural. Buddhaghoaa has the following note : 
* A d d It a k & s i y a m, here K&ai means one thousand; a thing that 
is worth one thousand, is called K & s i y a. This garment was worth 
five hundred ; therefore it is called addhakftsiya. And for the 
same reason it ia said, upadd/eakaaiyam khamamanam.* Perhaps 
Vik&siyaw at VI, 15, 5, may have some connection with the 
word used here. 

» See last note. 
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became envious of the glory that by her means flowed, 
to the Lichawi ‘ princes, as in this his own city was 
inferior to Wisala* He therefore commanded that all 
the* beautiful women in the neighbourhood should be 
collected, that the most beautiful of them all might be 
chosen; and the choice fell upon the princess Salawati. 
The king then levied for her a tax upon the city of 
200,000 masurans, to which he himself added another 
100,000 and made over to her many gardens, and build¬ 
ings, and immense wealth. The price of her embrace 
was appointed to be 2,000 masurans, being twice the 
amount received by Ambapali. She thus became the 
principal courtezan of Rajagaha, and like the banner of 
the city, was known to all. 

After some time she became pregnant, by Abhaya, 
the son of Bimsara; but the prince was not made 
acquainted with the circumstance. It was the custom 
of the courtezans not to make known that they were 
pregnant; and when the child was born, if it was a girl, 
she was brought up in private, but if it was a boy, he was 
taken to the forest and exposed. When anyone came 
to the dwelling of Salawati, her attendants made known 
that she was sick, and thus she concealed her condition 
for the space of nine months. The child of which she 
was delivered was a boy, who was taken privately to a 
certain place in the forest, according to the usual custom. 
In due time the princess again anointed herself, and made 
her appearance in public, as if nothing had happened. 
On the day on which the child was taken to the forest, 
Abhaya went to the same place to walk, when his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by a number of crows near a piece 
of fiesh; they did not peck at it with their bills, but 
looked at it as if in kindness, without doing it any harm. 
The prince enquired what was the reason of this 
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appearance, and was told that the crows were hoveringi 
round an infant, that had been thrown into a hole* 
He then asked whether it was alive or dead, and was 
informed that it was alive. It was because the infant 
was in that birth to enter the path sowan, that his life 
was thus preserved. When the prince saw it, he pitied 
it, from the force of parental affection, though he knew 
not that it was his own child; and commanding it to be 
taken to the palace, he appointed it a nurse and proper 
attendants. From having been told that it was alive, 
he called it Jiwaka, he who lives.* 

When Jiwaka, who was also called Koraarabhacha, was 
seven or eight years of age, he was playing with the 
other princes in the hall, and they reproached him 
with having no mother. Ashamed, he went to Abhaya, 
and asked who was his mother; but he smiled and said, 

^ I am your father, who was your mother I know not; 
I found you exposed in the forest, and rescued you/ 
Then Jiwaka reflected, when he heard this circumstance 
related, that he would receive no inheritance from relation¬ 
ship ; so he resolved that he would learn some science, 
and then by his attainments be might be able to acquire 
both relatives and wealth. Again he considered the 
character of the eighteen sciences and the sixty-four arts, 
and determined that he would study the art of medicine, 
that he might be called doctor, and be respeoted> and 
attain to eminence. With this intention he went to 
Taksala,® and applied to a learned professor to receive 

^ The hietjory of Jfwaka is inserted at greater length than that of 
the other disciples of Gotama, as it is of greater interest, and illustrates 
the state of medical science in that early age. 

* In jilmost numberless inatances, Taksal^, or Takshald, Is 
represented as a collegiate city. It is most probably the Taxila of 
fc he Greeks, which was situated, according to Strabo, between the 
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him into his school. The professor asked him who he 
was; and as he thought that if he told the whole truth 
it would put him to shame, he replied that he was the 
son of Abhaya, and the grandson of Bimsara, king of 
Rajagaha. When he said that he wished to learn 
medicine, the professor asked what was the amount of 
the wages he had brought; and he replied, ^I have come 
away by stealth from my parents; and therefore have 
not brought anything with me ; but I will remain 
with you as a servant, if you will teach me.’ The 
professor saw that there was some appearance of merit 
about him, and agreed to teach him though from other 
pupils he received a thousand masurans. At this moment 
the throne of Sekra trembled, as Jiwaka had 
been acquiring merit through a kap-laksha, and was 
soon to administer medicine to Gotama Budha. The 
d^wa resolved that as be was to become the phyei- 
cian of Budha, he would himself be his teacher; and 
for this purpose ho came to the earth, entered the mouth 
of the professor, and inspired him with the wisdom ho 

needed to teach his pupil in the most excellent manner. 
At once Jiwaka perceived that what the profesaor asked, 
and thought, and said, proceeded from a d^wa, and not 
from a man ; and he soon discovered that he could give 
relief in many cases where his teacher was not able. 
There are diseases that are mortal, and others that are 
not mortal, and about all these he was taught by Sekra 
for the space of seven years. With any other teacher 
he could not have learnt the same things in sixteen years. 
Then Jiwaka asked bis preceptor when his education 

Indus and Hydaspes, and is represented as being extensive and well- 
governed. The Hindu legends state that Taksha, the son of Bharata, 
jreigned in Gandhdra, bis oapital city being TaksbasfU. 
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would be completed; and the old man, in older to try 

his skill, told him that he must go out of one of the 

gates of the city, and examine the ground around for 
the space of sixteen miles, during four daj^s, after which 
he was to bring him all the roots, flowers, barks, and 

fruits he could discover that were useless in medicine. 

Jiwaka did so ; but on his return informed the professor 
that he had met with no substance that was not in some 
way or other of benefit; there was no such thing upon 
earth. The teacher, on receiving this reply, told him that 
there was no one in the world that could instruct him 
further ; and Sekra departed from his mouth. As he knew 
that his pupil had been taught by a wisdom that was divine, 
he gave him sufficient for his maintenance during three or 
four days, and sent people to accompany him to his own city. 

In the course of his journey Jiwaka arrived at Sfiketu, 
where he remained a little time to refresh iiimself. At 
that time the wife of one of the principal citizens had 
a violent pain in her head, from which she had suffered 
«ovt)ii years. Many learned physieians had proufiiaed 

to cure her, but they only took her substance, and did 

not afford her a moiiient/s relief. Jiwaka having hoard 

of her situation, sent to inform her that a learned doctor 
was at her gate; but when she learnt his ago, she said, 

‘ What can a little child do, when the cleverest physicians 
in Jarabudwipa have failed ? Tell him that if he is 
hungry, we will supply him with rice; or if it is some¬ 
thing else that he wants, let him receive it, and be gone.’ 
On hearing this, Jiwaka replied, ^Science is neither 
old nor yo mg ; wisdom does not come from age alone ; 
what has the lady to do with my age, or how does this 
affect my ability ^ I will not go away until the headache 
is entirely cured; if I fail, no harm will be done; 

I will ask for nothing until my skill is clearly proved.’ 
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The lady was pleased with the manuer in which he spoke, 
and commanded him to be called; after which she 
offered him a seat, and said, ^ My son, can you give me 
relief for a single day, for it is seven years since I was 
able to sleep.' Jiwaka promised to give her instant 
relief, and requested that a little butter might be boiled, 
on receiving which he poured from his hand a quantity 
of medicine into her nose, half of which went to her 
brain and the other half to her mouth. The part that 
went to her mouth, she spat out j but the husband told 
the servants to take it up with some cottoq. When 
Jiwaka saw this, he thought to himself, ‘ If these people 
are so niggardly that they take up even that which has 
fallen to the ground in spittle, 1 fear there is no chance 
of my receiving any great reward.' The lady guessed 
his thoughts, and told him that it was done, not on 
account of their covetousness, but from the preoiousness 
of the medicine; as, if it remained on the ground it would 
benefit no one; but if taken up it might cure some other 
disease. She then informed her husband that her head¬ 
ache had all gone, and that Jiwaka was the cause of her 
recovery. For this the attendants praised him, and the 
noble, the lady, their child, and their relatives, each gave 
him 4,000 nlla-karshas, with chariots, and other gifts in 
abundance. With this wealth he went to Rajagaha, and 
told the prince he bad brought him a first offering for 
the trouble he ha^l had in bringing him up. But Abbaya 
replied that he had recently found out that he was his own 
son, by the courtezan 8&]awati, and that he liad brought 
him up, not for a recompense, but from paterr.al affection. 
He also gave him permission to build a residence near 
his own palace, and to partake of his wealth. 

At this time Bimsara was troubled with a fistula- 
in-auo, which sometimes caused his robe to be spotted, 
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and exposed him to the ridicule of the queens. As the 
king was greatly ashamed on this account, he consulted 
the most renowned physicians in every part of Jambu- 
dwipa, but they could afford him no relief; so he one 
day called Abhaya, and asked if he knew of any other 
person that it would be well to consult. The prince 
recommended that his own son should be sent for ; and 
when he came, Bimsara took him into a private apart¬ 
ment, and made known to him the nature of his complaint, 
Jiwaka had taken a little medicine in his finger-nail, with 
which he anointed this fistula ; in an instant the pain was 
gone, and the disease vanished, but in what way the king 
could not discover. Bimsara now thought that if Jiwaka 
was a good man, it was right that he should be honoured, 
but that if he was a bad man, it would be necessary to 
put him away; he was so exceedingly clever, that his 
presence would either be a great benefit or a great 
evil. To try him, he called his 500 queens, and after 
telling them of the wonderful cure that had been effected, 
he informed them that they might reward the physician 
in any way they thought proper. They therefore brought 
immense numbers of the richest robes, and presented them 
to Jiwaka.* Abhaya and the nobles who were present, 
when they saw what was done, secretly wished that he 
would not receive them and as he himself was wiser 

By BoD’.e of the ancient nations, the medical profession was 
held in high eiteem. The Egyptian surgeons were thought to excel 
all others in "he exercise of their art. The surgeon PemofcedeA 
received from tae citizens of Aegina one talent, about jg88d sterling, 
for remaining with them one year. Two years afterwards Polykrates, 
of Samos, offordd him two talents. When he had cured Darina, 
that king sent him to the hareem to visit his wives. Being introduced 
as the man wht had saved the king’s life, the grateful Sultanas 
each gave him a a^.uoer full of golden cains,—Herod, iii, 130, Gxote’a 
Greece, IV. 31L, 
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than any of them, he replied, ^ It is not proper that 
I, who am only a subject, should receive garments that 
belong to the king ; I want them not; only grant me 
your protection and favour, and I require no more/ 
The king returned to the queens their present, greatly 
praising Jiwaka; and appointing him the annual produce 
of many gardens and villages, he became his friend. 

There was in Rajagaha a rich nobleman who had a pain 
in his head, like the cutting of a knife. Two medical men 
came to visit him, but they could do nothing for him ; one 
said that he would die in five days, and the other in seven. 
The king was much concerned on receiving this 
intelligence, as the death of the noble would be a great 
misfortune to the city; and he requested Jiwakatosee 
him, who, when he had made the necessary examination, 
said that there were two worms in his head, one large 
and the other small ; the large worm would cause his 
death in seven days, and the smaller in five. ^ Of the 
two physicians,* he proceeded, ^one saw the large worm -• 
only, and the other only the smaller one ; but I will 
free you from danger in three days, though there is no 
other person in the world who could do the same.* The 
noble, trembling from the fear of death, told him that 
be would give him all his property, and would become 
his servant, if he saved his life. Jiwaka promised to 
cure him, if he would grant him one request and told 
liim not to " be afraid. The request was, tlat without 
removing from thje same place, he would lie seven months 
on bis back, seven months on his rightr'sic.e, and^seven 
months on his left side, in all twenty-one mcnth^ ; * and^ 

^ If the medical' men among the Jews tfeate<! their pafeiishtB* in 
a similar manner, the command given by'God tc Ezokiel, iv. 5 to 
lie on hia^left side 390 days, and on his right p*da ^Q'ilays, would* 
appear less strange.'* 
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Jiwaka said further, ‘If I give you pain, you must 
not attribute it to me as a crime, but must give me 
permission thus to afflict you ; parents and teachers chastise 
their children, that they may be made obedient; and 
physicians afflict their patients for their benefit, that by 
this means they may free them from disease/ He then 
took the noble into an upper room, sat behind him, and 
taking a very sharp instrument,' opened his skull ; and 
setting aside the three sutures, he seized the two worms 
that were gnawing his brain with a forceps, and extracted 
them. entire. One was the worm that would have killed 
him in five days, and the other in seven. He then 
closed up the wound in such a manner that not a single 
hair was displaced. He had made his patient promise 
to remain in one place twenty-one months ; and under the 
hands of any other physician this would have been 
necessary, but he now declared that in twenty-one days 
he would be perfectly well, and no longer a detention 
would be required, The noble offered him in return an 
immensity of treasure, but he was not willing to receive 
it ; he only took a lac of treasure from the king and 
another from the noble, with a few other things. The 
fame of Jiwaka now became everywhere known, like the 
banner of Jambudwipa. 

There was a nobleman in Benares, who in his youth, 
whilst in the act of leaping, twisted one of his 
intestines into a knot, on which account he was not 
able to pass any solid food, and could only eat a little 


' The ancients had arrived at very great perfection in the 
making of surgical instruments, as may be seen in many Egyptian 
paintings. The instruments found in a house at Pompeii, supposed 
to have belonged to a surgeon, have a great resemblance to those 
in use at the present day. 
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at a time, just enough to save life ; his body gradually 
became like a piece of dry wood, and oil might be poured 
into the holes that presented themselves between his 
bones, and kept there as in a vessel. Prom all parts of 
JarabudwTpa physicians came, so that the door of his 
mansion was beset by them continually ; but they all 
declared, on seeing him, that they were unable to assist 
him. Then the father of the noble, who had heard of 
the fame of Jlwaka, took a rich present to Rajagaha, 
wlucb he presented to Bimsara, and requested that he might 
receive the assistance of the renowned physician. At the 
request of the king, he went to Benares ; and on being 
introduced to the noble, he asked him at once if he felt 
any symptoms as if his intestines were in a knot, and 
if it first came on when he was leaping or taking violent 
exercise. On being answered in the affirmative, he said that 
he could cure him, and putting everybody out of the room 
but the noble^s wife, he bolted the door, then bound his 
patient to a pillar that he might not move, covered his 
face, bound him with a cloth, and taking a sharp instru¬ 
ment without the noble’s being aware of what was going 
on, ripped open the skin of his abdomen, took out his 
intestines, just showed the lady in what way the knot was 
twisted, and then replaced them in a proper manner. 
After this he rubbed some ointment on the place, freed 
the noble from the pillar, put him in bed, gave him a 
drink of rice gruel, and in three days he was able to 
rise, and was as well as ever. The noble presented him 
as his fee 16,000 masurans, with horses, chariots, cattle, 
and slaves in abundance, and with these he returned to 
Rajagaha, as in grand procession. From all countries the 
people came to him, and requested his assistance as if 
they were asking for a divine elixir, or the water of 
immortality. 
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At that time Chandapprajota, king of Udeni’ who 
had the jaundice, sent messengers to Bimsara,® with 
royal gifts, requesting the aid of Jiwaka, but he several 
times refused to go. 

This king had an unconquerable aversion to oil. He 
could not bear to have it in his food, nor to be anointed 
with it, nor to have it in the lamps by which his palace 
was lighted. They were therefore trimmed with malakada 
(tallow ?), It was because his father was a scorpion, that 
this aversion arose. His mother accidentally imbibed 
the scorpion’s emission, by means of which she conceived ; 
but the child she brought forth was of a most cruel 
disposition, and was therefore, called Chandapprajota. 
It was on account of his aversion to oil, that Jiwaka 
was unwilling to go to Udeni, as it was not possible to 
cure him without using it in. the preparation of the 
medicine. Other messengers, with greater gifts succeeded 
the first, and at last Jiwaka was prevailed upon by 
Bimsara to go, as Chandapprajota was his friend. When 
the great physician had seen the king, it occurred to him 
that he might endeavour to give the medicine ^by .stealth ; 
were he to administer it openly, it might cause both his 
own destruction and that, of the king. He therefore 
informed him that he could effect the cure of his disease ; 
but there was one thing that he must mention to the 


Ujjayani or OujeiD, a city so called in rfalava, formerly the 
capital of VikramSditya. It is one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hirfdua and the first meridian of their gtiographers : the modern 
Oujein is about a mile south of the ancient city. 

—Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 

* The roessengers made, their first application to the king ; and 
Naaman eclcd in a similar manner when Jie received a letter, not for 
Elisha, who was to heal him. but for the king of Israel,—3 Kings V. 5. 
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monarch, which was, that doctors are unwilling to make 
known to others the ingredients of which their medicines 
are composed ; it would be necessary for him to collect 
all that he required with his own band, and therefore 
the king must give directions that he bo pormitted to 
pass through any of the gates of the palace whenever 
he might choose. 

Chandapprajota had four celebrated modes of con¬ 
veyance. 1. A chariot called Oppanika, drawn by slaves, 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas, and return. 2. An 
elephant called N^ldgiri, that in one day would go 100 
yojanas, and return. 3. A mule called Mudakesi, that 
in one day would go 120 yojanas, and return. 4. A 
horse called Telekarnnika, that would go the same distance. 
In a former birth the king was a poor man, who was 
accustomed to carry the alms-bowl of a certain Pas^- 
Budha, more expeditiously than any other person; and on 
this account he was afterwards born of high or royal 
families and had the swiftest vehicles to convey him from 
place to place. When the king heard the request of 
Jfwaka, be gave him permission to use any of the royal 
mod.BS of conveyance, and to pass out of the palace gates 
any hour of the day. Of this permission he availed 
Viimself, and went hither and thither at his will; now in 
this conveyance and then in that j so that the wonder of 
the citizens was greatly excited. One day he brought 
home an abundance of medicine, which he boiled in oil 
and poured into a dish. He then told the king that it 
was exceedingly powerful, so that it would be requisite 
for him to take it at once, without tasting it, or the 
virtue would be gone. The king stopped his nose with 
one hand, and with the other put the medicine into his 
mouth. At this moment Jiwaka, after informing the 
attendants what to give the king, went to the elephant 
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hallj and mounting the elephant .Baddrawati, 6et off to¬ 
wards Bajagaha like the wind. After going fifty yojanas, 
he arrived at Kosamba.'/ where he remained a little to 
refresh himself, as he knew that the king had no army 
that could come so quickly ; and that if any one came 
it would be either the slave, the elephant Ndliigiri, %e- 
mule, or the horse, but that the elephant he had brought 
was five times swifter than any other animal. 

When the king took the medicine, he knew instantly 
that he had swallowed oil; and in a rage he commanded 
that Jiwaka should be impaled ; but the nobles informed 
him that he had fled away upon the elephant Baddrawati. 
He then sent for the slave Oppanika, and told him that 
if he would pursue the physician and bring him back 
he should receive a great reward. In an instant the 
slave was at Kosambie, and told Jiwaka that he must 
return with him to the palace ; but he said that, he was 
hungry, and must have something to eat, and-requested 
Oppanika to join him at his meal. As the slave refused, 
he gave him part of a fruit, in which he had previously 
put something from the tip of his finger ; but when he 
had eaten about half of it, he fainted away, and Jiwaka 
was left to finish his repast at his leisure. After a little 
time he gave the elephant some water to drink, and going 
to the slave, enquired why he did not take him to the 
king ; but Oppanika said that he would go with Jiwaka 

to any .part of the'.world, an(J become his servant, if he 

would restore him»' The physician laughed, and told him 
to eat the other half of the fruit; but he said that 
from eating the former he was now uuable^to lift u]p ,hi8 
head, and if he ate any more he^ should certainly die 
outright. Jiwaka told him that he had never at any time ^ 


* Til'9 city ia'ineiitioBfld iu the Ramayana. and the PurSnai, 
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taken life, and that this was the first time he had gone so 
far as to render any one unable to hold up his head. The 
slave then ate the' other half of the fruit, and was in 
an instant well, like a man awaking out of a dream. 
Jiwaka delivered to him the elephant, and told him to 
return to Ddeni, as by that time the king would be- 
perfectly recovered from his disease j and he himself went 
on his way to Rajagaha, on arriving at which he informed 
Bimsara of all that had taken place. 

It was after these events, that Jiwaka administered 
medicine to Budha, in the perfume of a flower; and it 
was because, in many previous births, he had wished for 
this opportunity, that he received his unexampled skill ; 
it was the reward of his merit. 

In this way was the medicine given. On a certain 
occasion, when Budha was sick, it was thought that if 
he were to take a little opening medicine he would be 
better ; and accordingly Ananda went to Jiwaka to inform 
him that the teacher of the world was indisposed. On 
receiving this information, Jiwaka, who thought that the 
time to which he had so long looked forward had arrived, 
went to the wihara, as Budha was at that time residing 
near Rajagaha. After making the proper enquiries, he 
discovered that there were three causes of the disease ; 
and in order to remove them he prepared three lotus 
flowers, into each of which he put a quantity of medicine. 
The flowers were then given to Budha at three separate 
times, and by smelling* at them his bowels were moved 
ten times by each flower. By means of the first flower 


’ By the unciente great efficacy waa ascribed to perfumes. It 
is said of Democritus that being aware of his approaching end, but 
dosiroUB to prolong his life beyond the festival of Ceres, be hold hot 
bread to his nose, by means of which his wish was accomplished. 



the first cause of disease passed away ; and by the other 
two the second and third causes were removed. 


When this event was known to the faithful, persons 
from sixteen kelas of different tribes brought food of a 
kind proper for an invalid, each one according to his 
ability. But as Mugalan knew that it was requisite that 
food of the most delicate kind it was possible to provide 
should be procured, he looked with his divine eyes to 
see where it could be found, when he discovered that 
Sona, of the city of Champa,^ in Jambudwipa, had in 
his possession a kind of rice that would be better adapted 
for the sage than any other in the world. 

The parents of Sona were exceedingly rich, as they 
had thousands of houses surmounted by towers in the 
city, and possessed in addition 90,000 villages. From 
his childhood, Sona never put bis foot to the ground. 
W^hy ? Upon the sole of his foot was a row of red 
hairs turning towards the right, like the flowers painted 
upon a drum, and appearing as if made by a vermilion 
pencil. It was because his parents saw this sign of 
greatness that they did not allow him to step on the 
ground ; and they gave him many attendants. Greatly 
were the people of Jambudwipa astonished, when they 
heard of this remarkable appearance; they went in numbers 
to see it, like the pilgrims who visit the srl-i^da, or 
impression of Budha^s foot, upon Samamella, in the island . 

^ Founded by Champapurij a city of which traces still remain 
in the vicinity of Bhagalpur. It is the capital of Anga. Fa Hian 
says that in following the course of the Ganges, there was upon the 
southern bank, the extensive kingdom of Tchen pho. The monas¬ 
teries be saw appeared to be inhabited by priests. HiuaQ Thsang 
describes the city as being about thirteen miles in circumference; the 
country was fertile, and the climate warm. There were about ten 
monasteries, for the most part in ruin, with not more than 300 priests, 
whilst there were twenty temples belonging to the heterodox fraternity. 
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of Ceylon. Sona resided in the upper story of a tower, 
surrounded by magnificent curtains, so that he could not 
even see the ground. His servants were never beaten, 
as in the families of other nobles, and yet were they 
all obedient. How was this ? When any of them did 
wrong, Sona said that he would put his foot to the ground 
if they were punished ; and as all were afraid lest in 
this way they should cause the loss of so much merit, 
they were as attentive as if they had been coerced by being 
maimed, or their heads had been pounded by a hammer, 
or other severe modes of punishment had been used. In 
a former birth Sona erected a wihara for a Pase-Budha, 
who one day hurt his foot when he was walking, after 
which he provided him with a costly carpet upon which 
to walk. It was through the merit of this act, that he 
received in the present birth so great a distinction. And 
now as to the rice. There was a large field surrounded 
by a high fence, and covered by a network of hair. It 
was irrigated by water in which sandalwood, camphor, 
and all kinds of fragrant substances bad been steeped, 
so that their smell was imparted to the ground, the 
grain, and even to the husbandmen. At the harvest, the 
grain was cuf, not with a sickle, but by the nails of 
the reapers. The rice was stored in a granary made of 
sandalwood ; first there was a layer of fragrant substances 
a cubit high, and then a layer of rice, and so on in 
succession. This granary was built in the most compact 
manner, and was not open until three years after it had 
been closed ; and at that time, when the doors were thrown 
open, the perfume spread through the whole city, and 
every one knew whence it proceeded. Afterwards, as 
much was taken out every day as sufficed for the wants 
of the noble^s family. When undergoing the usual pre¬ 
paration, it was pounded in a mortar of sandalwood, and 
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the grains resembled pearls. The husks were carefully 
preserved, and after being ground, were used by the people 
for the perfuming of their bodies. The rice was put in 
new vessels that had been purified seven or eight times, 
and when boiled the fuel was of some fragrant wood. 
This rice was received by Soua because in the former 
birth he had faithfully fed a Pase-Budha. 

When Mugalan perceived in what part of the world 
the rice was to be procured, he took his alms-bowl in 
his hand, ant went through the air from Rajagaha to 
Champa, where he remained standing, near the house of 
Sona, like a blue mountain covered by a cloud. The 
noble saw him, and filled his bowl with most excellent 
rice ; but when Mugalan received it, he said he had come 
to procure it for Budha, who had that day taken medicine. 
Then Sona told him to eat what was in the bowl, and 
he would have it washed, and re-filled. The priest returned 
to Rajagaha in the same way as he left it, and 
presented the bowl to the illustrious sage. The king, 
Bimsara, also had food prepared, which he took to the 
wihara; but when he saw the rice that Mugalan had 
brought he enquired whether it had been procured in the 
dwelling of Sekra, or in Uturukuru, as it was impossible 
that it could have been grown in the world of men. Budha 
allowed him to taste of it, and told him it was from his 
own city of Champa, where a noble ate it every day. 
The king afterwards visited the noble, who in turn came 
to Rajagaha, when he saw Budha, and entered the path 
sowSn. Sona became a priest. 

On the same day, Jiwaka presented a beautiful 
garment to Budha, which he himself had received as a 
present from one of his royal patients. It was a divine 
garment procured from the kalpa-tree in Uturukuru. One 
of the birds that take the dead bodies to the Yugandhara 
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rocks to feed upon the flesh, in passing over a portion of 
the forest of Himala that belonged to C handapprajota, 
let two of the robes fall, when they were found by an 
archer, and brought to the king; and the king, in grati¬ 
tude for the benefit he had received in being restored 
to health, sent them to Jiwaka. Budha reflected, that 
if the priests received robes of this costly description, they 
would be in danger from thieves ; and he intimated the 
danger to Ananda. In consequence, Ananda cut them 
into thirty pieces, which he sewed together in five divi¬ 
sions, so that when the robe was completed, it resembled 
the patches in a rice-field divided by embankments. The 
sage waB pleased when he saw this contrivance, and 
ordained a law that his priests should only have three 
robes, and that they should always be composed of thirty 
pieces of cloth. • 

Jiwaka entered the path sowan, after hearing a dis- 
course delivered by Budha; and as he wished to see 
the teacher thrice every day, but was unable to go so 
far as Weluwanarama he built a wihara in his own 
garden, and invited Budha to make it his residence. 
These things occurred in the twentieth year after the 

reception of the Budhaship.^^ 

Hardy's A Manual of Bndkism, pp. 244-257. 

Jivaka learnt the science of medicine from his teacher 
Atreya at Taksasila. The name ^ Atreya' became very 
popular as the name of a physician in Ancient India, 
just as in the mediaeval times the name * Vagbhata 
was a synonymous term for a skilful physician. In the 
Kusa Jataka when Ku§a wentto the kingdom of his father- 
in-law, where his wife went away due to his ugliness to 
bring her back to his house, he assumed many pseudo¬ 
names and tried to approach his wife and propitiate her 
by his valour and aocomplishraents in arts. 
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^ He next went to a doctor who said Who are you ? ” 
doctor’s son.’ 

^ What is your name/ 

^Atreya.’ 

The king’s daughter fell ill with a disease of the 
brain, and the doctor could of himself do nothing to 
cure it. As he sat one day absorbed in thought on that 
account, Kusa said to him * Master, why are you so 
pensive.^ 

‘ The king’s daughter is attacked by a disease of the 
brain, and I can do nothing to cure it. ’ 

^ I will go and cure her.^ 

So Kusa went to visit her. When she saw him she 
thought, ' Where can this demon have come from ? ’ But 
she reflected that if she said that aloud he would not 
cure her, so she determined not to do so till he had cured 
her. When she became well she cried out, ' PiiSacha I 
Pisacha I ^ Whereupon he fled.” 

Tibetan Tales, p. 26, 

To the north-east of the city (the old town of king 
Bimbisara) in a crooked defile {the physician) Jivaka 
erected a vihdra in the garden of Ambap&It fand invited 
Buddha and his 1250 disciples to receive her .religious 
offerings. The ruins still exist. Within the city all is 
desolate and without inhabitants.” 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, Introduction, p. lix. 

»To the north-east of this fiery ditch of Sri gup ta 
(Shingmi), at a bend of the city (R&jagriha), is a Stdpa; 
this is where Jfvaka (Shi-fo-kiaS the great physician 
built a preaching-hall for Buddha. All round the walls 
be planted flowers and fruit trees. The traces of the 
foundation-walls and the decayed roots of the trees are 
still visible. Tathilgata, when he was in this world, often 
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stopped here. By the side, of this place are the remains 
of the house of Jtvaka, and the hollow of an old well also 
exists there still.”* 

BeaPs Buddhist Records^ Vol. II, p. 152. 

For an account of the life of Jivaka, extensive quota¬ 
tions from the reliable sources of information have been 
inserted here, as Jivaka is the only physician of ancient 
India, of whom we know anything for certain. In this 
account we find for the first time reports of cases treated 
by the great physician. There is no doubt some exaggera¬ 
tion in the reports but considering that we find those 
reports in non-medical books, we must be prepared to 
accept them as the popular versions of the reports of cases 
treated by the physician. These reports are undoubtedly 
the earliest records of ease-taking in the world. 
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PARVVATAKA AND BANDHAKA. 

• 

Along with Jivaka, two other physicians are mentioned 
by Dallanaoarya as specialists in the diseases of children, 
namely, Parvvataka and Bandhaka. 

NivandAa Sarhgraka, VI. i. p. 1301. 

There were also other physicians proficient as children’s 
doctor as the word ^ Prabkrti^ ^and others^ indicates. 
Nothing 18 however known of them except the reference 
quoted above that^ they were authors of Kaumarahhftyd' 
Tantras or Treatises on Diseases of Children, Cakrapani- 
datta in his Bhanumaily or commentary on the Suhruta 
Samhita quotes readings from the Kaumarahkftya Tantra 
but does not specify the author. 






MANIBHADRA. 


He is a well-known figure in Buddhist tradition. 
He.is»a Maha-yak§a or prince of Yaksas, and is famous 
for his kindly disposition to people in trouble. He is 
equally well-known to Jain and Brahmanic tradition.’^ 

The following formulae are ascribed to Manibhadra :— 
Formulae 


1. Manibhadra Taila... 

2 . Manibhadra Modaka 


3. Manibhadra Vataka 

4. Vidangasaradya Gutika 


Bower MS. 

182 

A. H. S. 

335 

V. M. 

652 

C. D. 

57 

Satasloki 

15 

G. N., I. 

108 

» 

t) 


1 . Mwiibhadra Taila. 


I 


X X X X i 

X X X x*^ — ---^xn 

i^ifpFTO ^pfratn ti 

g '<mirr^w?2?T i 

^ ^ I 

X X X X —--X 

Bower MS. Ill, Vs. 10-14. p. 182. 
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Hi 


Translation ; 

1, Au oil by Mftuibhadra: Having boiled three 

hundred pala of Bhallataka (Semecarpus Anacardium) and... 
...in water, till the whole is reduced to one quarter of its 
original quantity, throw into it one pala each of pastes of. 
powdered...VishS< {Aconitim ferox) and AtivishA {Aconitxm 
heterophi/lhim). This oil the patient should drink for 
one month in doses suited to his constitution. After 
digesting it, he may take food in suitable quantities. By 
the steadfast use of this oil, be will overcome the eighteen 
skixi-diseases just as Buddha did the various kinds.of moral 
difilements. This prescription, as a remedy for skin- 
diseases, was given by M&nibhadra, out of compassion and 
tenderness of heart, to a monk who was on the point of 
death. A patient whose nose and fingers have rotted away, 
will he restorod by this oil, just as the moon, when deli¬ 
vered from Rahu’s grasp fully re-appears to sight.^’ 

Bower MS,, p. 186. 

2 . Mdnibhadra Modaka 

This is a prescription ascribed to Manibhadra, in 
Aqtdnga Erdaya Samhitd IV. 19, 416 (vv. 31, 32) but 
it is not an oil, but (apparently) a linctus and its ingre¬ 
dients are quite different. This is the Manibhadra 
Modaka. 


Manibhadra Modaka. 




ftnr* m ^ 






§L 

7. Sanction to use various kinds of gxm as medicine:— 
hingu, hingu lac, sTpalika, laka, lakapatti, lakapanni, 
sajjulasa (sarjarasa—resin), etc. 

8 . Sanction to use various kinds of salt as medicine 
sea-salt, black-salt, rock salt, kitchen salt, red salt, etc. 

9. Disease of thick scab, —Sanction to use chimam as 
medicine for itch, or boils, or a discharge, or scabs, or 
whose body is ill-smelling ; and for the healthy, the use 
of dry dung, clay and colouring matter, and the use of 
pestle and mortar. 

10. Sanction to use sifted chinam as medicine,— 
chunam seive, cloth seive. 

For diseases not human.—the use of raw flesh and of 
blood of swine. 

11. Disease of the Sanction to use eye oint- 

merits :—black collyrium, rasa ointment, sota ointment, 
geruka and kapalla. Terfumes such as sandal wood, tagara, 
black anusari, kaliya and bhaddamuthaka. 

12. Sanction of the use of a box for ointments as 
pulverised ointments in pots and saucers became sprinkled 
over with herb-powders and dust. 

Materials for a Jo®.—Prohibition of gold and silver 
boxes, and sanction of boxes with lid made of bone, or ivory, 
or horn, or of the nala reed, or of bamboo, or of wood, or of 
lae, or of the shells of fruit, or of bronze, or of the centre 
of the ehankshell. It was allowed to have lids and to sew 
the boxes on with thread. 

Finwers were used to rub ointment to the eye and the 
eyes were hurt. Ointment sticks or holders were allowed, 
not of gold or silver, but of materials noted above. Cases 
for ointment sticks, and bags with a shoulder strap for 
ointment box were allowed. 
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13. Headache ,— 



Hemedy, —Use of oil ^n\\^2A,nose‘SpoonsdXi^ double no8e» 
ef007i8 for running of nose, not of gold or silver but of the 
materials noted above, were allowed. Drugs were spread 
on a wiek, and they sniffed up the aroma but as their 
throats got hurt,, aroma pipes of the above materials, 
and not of gold or silver, with lids on, a day for the 
pipes, and a double day to prevent their rubbing against 
one another, with shoulder straps were provided. 

14. JFvid i7i the sto7nach ,— 

Remedy, —Decoction of oil, strong drinks were allowed 
in the oil but not so strong as to cause intoxication. 
Neither the colour, nor the smell,. nor the taste of the 
strong drink shall be sensible. The oil decoctions were 
to be kept in three kinds of ppts^ bronze pots, wooden 
pots and shells of fruits. 

Rhcumatis77i,~ 

Remedy, —Sweating hy the use of herbs, . Steam bath, 
hemp water, hot baths in medicated waters. 

Inter7nittent ayue ,— 

Remedy, —Blood-letting \ the use of a horn. 

Blistered Feet ,— 

Remedy, —Ointment; Lotions. 

Boils ,— 

Remedy, —Opening by a lancet; decoctions of astringent 
herbs; sesamum salve; compresses. Bandages, mustard 
powder to allay itching \ fumigation; use of lance to cut 
off proud flesh ; fine rags steeped in oil. 

SnaTce^dite ,-— 

Remedy, —Use of four kinds of filth,—dung, wine, ashes 
and clay. ^ 

Poison ,— 

Re7)iedy ,—Use of emetic as decoction of dung. 
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gw ^ ii 

This formula also occjirs in Frnda JIddhava, Ch. 74, 
p. 552, 

^ airofirgt i” 

See also CakradaUa, p. 57, Sataslokl p. 15, Gada 

Nigrahay p. 108. 






3. Manibhadra Vataka. 


' TOT TOfarr^ TO ft?g I 
gw ^ftg^ frm: ii 

ir^rf^ ftwrrStf% ^rftg^^'^Tftr ^ i 

G. A., I, p. 108. 

Manibhadra Vataka. 

I I 

ftgft 

SataUokt^ p. l5. 

4. Vicjangasaradya gubika. 
ft^n'tiKKii gfi«bii I 


ftKW^^TTO^ TO ^ ^f^3?TT2Rf ^ I 
gw ^ ^ fe^Rft^ft: II 

ft 

TOTipft ^ ^ 

^ iTTftw^: ftr^ irafir^ ii 


G. A., I, p. 108. 
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Sixth Khandhaka. 

(On Medicaments.) 

An analysis of its contents.— 

1. Disease of the hot season,—Symptoms : lean, rough, 
ill-favoured, yellow and even yellower, prominent veins 
in limbs. 

Remedy : Five medicaments: Ghee, butter, oil, honey, 
molasses to be used both at the right time (but as they 
could not digest), also at other times. 

2 . Sanction to use the fat of bears, of fish, of alliga¬ 
tors, of swine and of asses, to be partaken of with oil as 
medicine, if received, cooked and mixed at the right time. 

3. Sanction to use roots as medicine:—turmeric, ginger, 
orris root, white orris root, ativisa, black hellibore, iisira 
root, bhaddamuthaka, and other roots, either as hard, or 
soft, or as flour, if necessary, Pesana slla and pesana 
puta or Pestle and mortar. Udukhala and musala or 
Grind stone and muller. 

4. Sanction to use astringent decoctions ac medicine.—• 
the nimba (Jeadirackta Indica), the kutaja {Wrighlia 
(intidysenierica)^ the pakkava (a kind of creeper), the 
nattamala {Rongamia glabra). 

6 . Sanction to use the leaves as medicine :—the leaves 
of nimba, of the kutaja, of the patola, of the tulasi, 
kappgsika (cotton), etc. 

6 . Sanction to use fruits as medicine:—the Vilanga, 
pippala, maricha, peppers, haritakas, vibhitaka and 
imalaka myrobalans, and gotha fruits. 
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Gkara-duinaica disease ,—A disease- from the use of a 
philtre to bring another into one’s power. 

Remedy ,—A decoction of soil turned up by the plough. 

' Constipation ,— 

Remedy, —A decoction of the ashes of burnt rice. - 

Jaundice ,— 

Remedy —A decoction made with cow’s urine. 

Skin disease ,— 

Remedy, —Anointing the body with perfumes. 

Superfluity of humotirs ,— 

Remedy,—A. purgative : clarified gruel; artificial and 
natural juice; use of meat broths. 

15. Collection of five kinds of medicine—Ghee, butter, 
oil, honey and molasses and their storage for seven days 
was allowed. 


End of the first Bhanavara on the Law of medicine, 

16. Prohibition of adulteration of molasess with flour 
and. cane-dust, except in such a quantity as to make it 
firm. 

Allowed the use of kidney beans growing out of a 
dung heap though they grow ready ripe, 

' Wind ip ihe stomach ,— 

Remedy,—S 2 M sour gruel; it is to be mixed with water 
as a beverage for"a healthy man. 

17. Wind in the stomach ,— 

Remedy, —Tekatula gruel or gruel containing three 
pungent substaiiees, as ginger and two kinds of pepper. 

18. Fresh tila^.s^eds and fresh honey allowed to be 
taken. 

19. Food once refused may be taken if still offered 
^ before meal time. 

iO. Fever ,— 

Itemed^.—'Mihh lotus stalks of various kinds. 





During scarcity it was allowed to eat things growing 
in woods and ponds. 


^1. Sanction to eat fruit which has not yet any seeds 
had in it, or which has no more seed in it. 

22 . Fisltda .— 

Akasa-gotta, a physician, lanced it. As the 
physician made fun of it, the Dord Buddha declared surgi¬ 
cal operations on that part of the body indecent and not 
allowable, as the skin there is tender, the wound is difficult 
to treat, the knife is difficult to guide. 

Clyster ^— 

No surgical operation is to be performed within a 
distance of two inches round the anus, and a clyster is 
not to be used. 

23. After a purgative, droik was required. As 
Suppiya could not procure meat, she took a knife, cut a 
piece of flesh from her thigh, and gave it to her maid¬ 
servant (saying), * Go, my girl, and get the strength out 
of it. In such and such a Vihara is a sick Bhikkhii ; 
give it to that (Bhikkhu) ” who drank it. 

The Blessed one saw Suppiya, and at once her great 
wound was healed up and there was good skin grown with 
the tiny hairs thereon. 

Prohibition of the use of human Jiesk ,— 

The Venerable Buddha ordained.— 

Let no one, O Bhikkhiis, eat man’s flesh, and let no 
one eat meat without having enquired (what it is).” 

In a similar way the use of flesh of elephant, or of 
horse, or of dog, or of serpents, or of lion, or of hyena, 
was interdicted. 

24. A Brahman presented rice^milk and honey-lumps 
to the Buddha fraternity for food. The Blessed One 
said—Tenfold is the merit attached to riee-milk. He 
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who gives riee-milk, gives'life'; he give# colour; he gives 
joy ; he gives strength; he gives readiness of mind j 
rice-milk when it is drunk' removes hunger; dispels 
thirst; sets right the humours of the body ; puriHes the 
bladder; and promotes the digestion ” As medicine the 

Perfect One has praised it. - 

He allowed the Bhikkhus to partake of rice-milk and 

honey-lumps. 

25. One day the Bhikkhus aie ^ rtce pudding made 
with milk’ in the morning and could not eat at a minister’s 
house where every kind of food including sweets and 
meat was provided. Buddha ordered “ Let no one, when 
he is invited to one place, partake of solid rice-milk with 
other persons.’^ 

26. Sugar was allowe3 *to be taken as much as the 
Bhikkhus liked. 

Whatsoever is subject to the condition of origination 
is subject also to the condition of cessation/’ 

27. He allowed to* the sick the eating of sugar, and 
to the healthy the drinking of sugar-water. 

28. Fivefold is -the loss of evil-doer; and fivefold 

is the gain of well-doer. 


Losa of Evil-doer, 


1. Poverty due to sloth. 

2. Evil reports abroad. 

3 . He enters society shyly and confused. 

4. Anxiety at death. 

5. Reborn after death into a state of woe. 

4 

Gain of Well-doer. 

I. Rich through industry. 

2. , Good reports. * 

8 . Enters society confident and self^poSse^sing. 
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I)i6s without anxiety. ' ' ‘ 

Heboro in a happy state. 

The "four Noble Truths—of SofPerin^^ of the Ga^se 


of suffering, of the-Cessation of suffering and of the^ -Path ^ 
•leading to cessation of suffering. By the^knowledge of ' 
the four truths, the craving for existence le rooted 6Ut 
that whieh leads to renewed existence is destroyed; and., 


there is no raore birth. ! ' 

30. The gift of Ambapali grove to Buddha and his 
fraternity When they finished tfieir meal at her grove. 

Conversion of Siha, the general-in-ehief. 

31. ‘‘Let no one knowingly eat meat (of' an animal) 
killed for that purpose. I prescribe that fish is pure to 
you in three cases : if you do not see, if you ‘have not 
heard, if you do not suspect (that it has been caught 
specially to be given to you). ” 


32. In time of scarcity the Blessed One allowed 
certain kinds of foods. But during the time when harvest 
is good, the Bhikkhus are ordered uot to eat food kept 
indoors, or cooked indoors, or cooked of his own accord ; 
npr to take things (to .eat) which they have picked up. 
“ And you are not, after you have once finished eating 
and have refused food still offered — to eat food brought 
from within or received before meal-time, or found in 
the woods or pools.’^ 


83. Sanction for a drugstore ,— 

Drugs collected for the use of the Bhikkhus should not 
bo put out of doors. Vermins ate them and thieves 
carried them away. The Blessed One allowed a duly 
chosen Kappiya-bhumi to keep drugs in. A Kappiya- 
bhumi.. may be of four kinds, one that has become 6o by 
proclamation, an ox-stall, a building belonging to lay- 
fneui and a duly chosen one. 
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who gives rice-milk, gives^life ; he gives colour ; he gives 


joy ; he gives strength; he gives readiness of mind ; 
rice-milk when it is drunk removes hunger; dispels 
thirst; sets right the humours of the body ; purifies the 
bladder; .and promotes the digestion ” As medicine, the 
Perfect One has praised it. 

He allowed the Bhikkhus to partake of rice-milk and 
honey-lumps. 

25. One day the Bhikkhus ate * rice pudding made 
with milk^ in the morning and could not eat at a minister’s 
house where every kind of food including sweets and 
meat was provided. Buddha ordered “ Let no one, when 
he is invited to one place, partake of solid rice-milk with 
other persons. 

26. was allowe3 iio betaken as much as the 
Bhikkhus liked. 

Whatsoever is subject to the condition of origination 
is subject also to the condition of cessation.’^ 

27. He allowed td' the sick the eating of sugar, and 
to the healthy the drinking of sugar-water. 

28. Fivefold is ^the loss of evil-doer; and fivefold 
is the gain of well-doer. 


Imis of EviUdoer. 


1. Poverty due to sloth. 

2. Evil reports abroad. 

3. He enters soeiisty shyly and confused. 

4. Anxiety at death. 

5. Reborn after death into a state of woe. 

Gain of JFell-doer. 


1. Rich through industry. 

2... Good reports. ' 

8 . Ent-ers society confident and self-pofise^eing. 
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4. Pi6s without anxiety. ' ’ ' ‘ 

5. Reborp in a happy state. 

29. The four Noble Truths—of Sufferin^^- of the Ga'iise 


• of sufferinfj, of the Cessation of suffering and of‘ the- Path 
•leading to cessation of suffering. By the- knowledge df ' 
the four truths, the Craving for existeri'oe le rboted 6Ut jv; 
that whioh'^leads to renewed existence is destroyed-; and 
there is no more birth. ] ' ‘ 

30. The gift of Ambapali grove to Buddha and his 
fraternity When they finished their meal- at her grove. 

Conversion of Siha, the general-in-chief. 

31. '‘Let no one knowingly eat meat (of' an animal) 
killed for that purpose. I prescribe that fish is pure to ^ 
you in three cases : if you do not see, if you fiave not 
heard, if you do not suspect (that it has been caught 
specially to be given to you).” 

32. In time of scarcity the Blessed One allowed 
certain kinds of foods. But during the time when harvest 
is good, the Bhikkhus are ordered not to eat food kept 

^ indoors, or cooked indoors, or cooked of his own accord ; 
npr to take things (to ,eat) which they have picked up. 

" And you are not, after you have once finished eating 
and have refused food still offered — to eat food brought 
from within or received before meal- time, or found in 
the woods or pools.’’ 

33. Sanction for a drtig-store ,— 

Drugs collected for the use of the Bhikkhus should not 
be put out of doors. Vermins ate them and thieves 
carried them away. The Blessed One allowed a duly 
chosen Kappiya-bhumi to keep drugs in. A Kappiya- 
bhumi^ may be of four kinds, one that has become 6o by 
, proclamation, an ox-stall, a building belonging to lay- 
fiien, and a duly chosen one. 
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43. The story of Me;ti^aka, the house-holder, his wife 
and bis son who possesed miraculous power. 

** I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the five products of the 
cow:—milk, curds, ghee, butter-milk, and butter. These 
are^ 0 Bhikkhus, desert ways, waterless, and foodless, 
where it is not easy to travel without supplies for the 
journey. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to provide yourselves 
with supplies for a journey ;—rice for him who wants rice, 
beans for him who wants beans {mugga and maska)^ salt 
for him who wants salt, molasses for him who wants 
molasses, oil for him who wants oil, ghee for him who 
wants ghee. There are, O Bhikkhus, faithful and conver¬ 
ted men who deposit gold with a kappiga-kdraka^ saying, 
'Provide what is allowable for this Bhikkhu.’ I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, to accept what is allowable. But I 
do not say by that, O Bhikkhus, that you may, on any 
pretext whatsoever, accept or seek for gold.’^ 

85. "I allow you, O Bhikkhus, eight kinds of 
drinkable things; mango-syrup, and jambu-syrup, and 
plantain-syrup, and mo/ta-syrup, and honey, and grape- 
juice, and syrup made from the edible root of the water- 
lily, and phdrusaka-syrup {Grewia Asiatica), I allow you, 
O Bhikkhus, the juice of all fruits, except the juice pre¬ 
pared from corn. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, drinks pre¬ 
pared from all leaves, except drinks prepared from pot¬ 
herbs. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, drinks prepared from all 
flowers, except liquorica juice. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, 
the use of the juice of the sugarcane. ” 

36. " I allow you all kinds of pot-herbs, and all kinds 

of meal.^^ 

87. "One who has gone forth ought not to instigate 
others to an unlawfukact,’^ as preparation of conjey. 

38. Solid foods in the shape of fruits were allow^. 
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39. Seedlings belonging to private* person and the 
Sawgha grown upon the grounds of the"(Sa;; 2 gha and 
private person respectively, should be given to the private 
owner a part, 

40. '‘Pood that^ may be eaten up to the first watch 
of the night, or foodj that'[may be eaten '^at any], time 
within seven days, or food that may be eaten at any timo 
during life, is lawful, O Bhikkhus, when mixed with food 
that ought to be eaten before noon on the same day, 
—up till noou-time, and it is not lawful after noon-tinie. 
Food that may be eaten at any time within seven days, 
or food that may be eaten at any time during life, is 
lawful, 0 Bhikkhus, when it has been mixed with food 
that may be eaten up to the first watch of the night, 
— up till the first watch of the night, and is not lawful 
after the first watch of the night. Food that may be 
eaten at any time during life is lawful, O Bhikkhus,— 
when it has been mixed with food that may be eaten 
at any time within seven days,—at any timejwithin seven 
days, and is not lawful beyond seven days,'' 


Here Ends the Sixth Khandhaha on Medicaments. 

Sacred Books of the Easty Vol. XVII. 
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VYApi. 


. ( 5i/i Century B, C. ) 

Vyadi is the name of a physician who flourished in 
''ancient times. He is mentioned as a teacher of Chemistry 
' or Easavidya in the Easaratna-Samuccaya, 

Vya^i is well-known to us as the grammarian who 
flourished after Panini. That he was posterior to Panini 
will be evident from the genealogy noted below : — 


Daksa 

__i_ 

I 

DaksI 

(eldest daughter) 

I 

Panini 


I . 

Daksi 

(youngest son) 

d 

I 

0 


Daksayana (Vja(Ji) 


—Karika of PataHjali, 
—Kasika Vriti, 

— Patanjali, 


In the Sahddkalpadruma he is described as a lexico¬ 
grapher. He is said to be the son of NaadinI and 
an inhabitant of Vindliya. 






VYApi 





fww: 8 a. ^f?f ii 

Vy&dii is said to be an authority on the chemistry of 
gems. He flourished after Panini and before Nagarjuna 
and may be placed in the 5th century B. C. Yywji is 
quoted in Rama Rajahs Rasarafna-Pradtpa. 

A quotation from Vyddi — 




96 . 
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ALAMBAYANA 

Alambayana is the name of a physician who flourished 
in ancient times. Nothing is known about him except 
that he is quoted by some of the eoihmentators. Srl-^ 
kantha Datta has quoted him as an authority on toxieo- 
logy in hls Viqanidana or Pathology of Poisoning. He 
is” also quoted by him in his fyaJthya-kusumavalt 
and by Aruna Datta in the Vyakhyd-madhukoga, in 
chapters on the treatment of poison. 

1. In Vyakhyakusumavall. 

1 . 7m 

7 [ 7 { wwRt fN ^ ^ I 

Fi§adkikara, p. 512. 

2, In Fydkkyd^7nadAuko§a, 

1, — 

• ^ <\Um \ 

fwftf ^ a 

Fi§aniddnay p. 398. 

2 . — 

Ibidy p, 400. 

3. In Nibandha Saihgraha, 

7m — 

1 ^ 9 ^ 1% I 

KalpastAana, VI, p. 1262. 







ladyayana. 

Ladyayana is the name of a physician who is said to 
have been well-versed in Agada Tantra or Toxicology. 
He is quoted by Dallanacarya as an authority on the 
classification of insects. I 

‘*La(Jyayana appears to have made a special study of 
the classification of kitas (Insects and Reptiles) and is 
quoted by Dailana as a great authority on the subject. 

The various forms (^) of the hlioj^ are to ■ be 
distinguished from one another by peculiarities in the 
following marks :— 

(1) Dottings and markings, (2) wings, (3) pedal 
appendages, (4) mouth, with antenna or nipper 
Dalvana), (5) claws, (6) sharp, pointed hairs or filaments, 
(7) stings in the tail, (8) hymenopteroua characters 
( ), (9) humming or other noise, (JO) size, 

(11) structure of the body, (12) sexual organs (that is 
how I interpret Itnga here) and (12) poison and its action 
on bodies. 

Cf. w. i 

!rt5: 

(Quoted from Ladyayana by Dalvana, Kalpasiiana, 
Chap. VIII).’' 

Seal.— Tke Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus^ 

pp, 200-01. 
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Dalvaiia further quotes : — 

f€f!: ^w.« 

’^TfW, I 

#z: ^ I 

» - 

^ g I ?Tm i 

^^qrfr ^3WT€t ^«5 t: » 

^ » 

gRT^rrtTl^^^ i 


Sl 


p, 1280-81. 










§L 

CHAPTER XVI11. 

KHAIIANADA AND KHARANADI. 

We know nothing about Kharanada except that he is 
quoted in the following books as an authority, by Vijaya 
Raksita, Arunadatta, and other commentators. Hemadri 
has quoted fi-om Kharanadi. It may refer to Kharanada 
or to his son. 



I. In Vyakhya~Ktimma.vall. 

I- — 



2. fVn; ^ I 

II. In Vyakkya-Madkttko^a. 

1 . — 

=3 ii p. 29. 

2. ?f?r i 

flfi: RT C|N«f|4i 5^ II 

I p, '10 

HI. In Tattva-Cmidrika. 

1. I I p. 10. 

2. See Fyakkya-Madkiikoqa 2, p. 10. 

3. ?mi 

5i%?ii«i%n cT^nq ^ swf^'?! i 
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VI. In JB/iava Frdkasa. 



1 . 

cm: a II, p, 35. 

Cf, F. M. K., ‘2. 

2. See F. 3L £., 1. II, p. 186. 


Kharanada is quoted in the Faiigasena. See pages 
402, 409 and 416 (Jib. Edition). 


Pormulffi attributed to Kharanada :— 

1. KSsIsadya oil Sa. S, p. 166. 

2. Kumarakalyanaka Butter G. N. p. 11. 

5. La§una Butter „ P» 


1. Kasisadya Oil. 

^ ^ ^ a 

«wRr<^ fh?wifRniriw[^. i 
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kharanada and kharanadi 

Kumarakalyanaka Ghrfca from Kharanada. 





m# ITS ^ I 

srar flai'iiii ^ II 

sfst ?T%T grwr I 

^ 1.W 31^ II 

TOT »TT^ I 


»t?^'it' Tsts^’c qard ^«ii II 






^\j5|f ■ 



^^TOlMil^i ^*TI^5J(J’fI*T»T II 




3. LaSuna Ghrta from Kharanada. 

TiRTOi^ T!ra*i«cr »51 
>T^ g ^ ’T l)»l l «ll fe|iT|j* | t|l ^q II 

^ 5rafr% Pi'irq^ I 

STTOT ^TOIilW 'TO II 

Tn» i 

oTOTOg PT^ II 

'TOWTHT^’Ilt ^^<41 tH ««ll I 

Tj^p^piftpri f%i' ftrrt g[^fl«iiPT '^r h 

Pwf rmr i 

<TW^ fir JTOfl II 
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IV. In Sarvaihga-Stindarl* 

1* 7 

gnsri^T5T'^w% • 

^c5t ^rm II I. P. 

fijpn g r^ i 

^TfnCTWTW^ * II 

3, 

w mi ii 

4, liTTsnt 

>^Kl^i5Tg ^ u P. 

5, g?^-“ 

g ?T^TiTt i 

ii p. 

t)^ ^I’*.*! "" 

^jreT% <fl^ ' P- 

8. ■lai'lKW?— 

a^ijng'PTn u p- 162. 

9. ^tw»i— 

^’'rt *n^ tj\«i4'H»<4\Ti^*i I 

^ ^ ^wNni H P-166. 
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10 . 

ft§rf<N<T g *T i 

^?[>nrri? sftJ^aiT ii 

T^TPirfi? i 

7T tjj? ^qr j^ifraii 9 f%5Tf«inw)3i^i ii p. 209. 

11. <^K»l|$ 

Tfffl^ftii p. 211. 

12 . 

Itfl 3^ li^ 3I»533:T^^ I 

^'3T3F333l(^«<(1»r»i||<ll*f'?tl 3 >3 1 
31^^ ’5W3iTef%«T3«lf3^ 3 3 I 
fsrrS ^3 3 ^3 3lfT VJIcI?!*! II p- 212. 

I*!- — 

3I3R^?pfsi^^ 3?HI31T(fl'?f3| 3 I 
JPWrfilW fH33!T fjf pf f3<'334( II p. 278. 

14- Jsr*c3r^it3«in— 

f3tfi 33*1 ^3rft3f f33i«3; f 

f3^ 3«lt 3fr?3iSJ3! 3f^W3 II p. 361. 

15. 331 3131^— 

3pi333 331 3'fl 3f3lf333% II p. 360. 

16. ^K3Tt3P3TB3— 

3f3I*l33335!i' 3I3IP ftiqrng^^ I 
H%5t53E3’W3 ^33nf fil3rPS3i3[ I 
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f^arer^viq^^ ^T^sirBTar?^^^ ii 

P- 361. 

17. ^i*li^*l““ 

UrtlR'^ flr^4 ^ ^ If^PT^ I 

^ ^Tr[ I 

fM I <^e|'^ 1 4l ^^*. I 

5^rtt: ftr^ i 

gl 4ii^)cnFTr: M^i'mfvr; ^ ^ i 

« % ^ %^K.rfj<^i'«pT^ 11 p. 377^ 

18. 

PffK ft f% ^rffRT^ I 



fPSRR cf^WT -^fC^lTRS*! H n. P, 2 

19. — 

n^Jt; i 

15nq^aii?ti^^; 5n5f% sijx:: ii p- 211. 

{im aSu r<iws^^ 

“ a i lftfft g^’’ 'raiw 
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■^L 

crai 

ctm W9WT? #j: ’9RTt 3^^:^ «t5|; ii p. 211. 

20. ^ "q- ?si^--iK«l ^Pt:— 

:gw npirpr i HI, p- 221, 

21. ■c3-<'rT?jf»Tt%ci^— 

^ Twf^rn i 

5^' * ♦ * I P- SIO. 

22. 

’r?rrf3’»pt?i Rtw ^ i p, 343. 

23. 

m ^ ^ t?Tt I IV, p. 0. 

24. ?TOi ^ ^rc5nl%viltf[— 

i p. 12, 

25. ’^rrcsnf’TTiwi— 

f»ra' I 

JIT^ ?n7[ * * I P, 24. 

26. 

fqero’ «fT^' ^ i 

»{W 5^iP« qwrrfq artaKtft n 
Tfqtw^— 

g’S^siT? ^ « p. 47. 
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’OSltsfll ^ 1 
arnlH n 
^ ^ ^iW I 

^^t’i 'TTf ll 

r4 u 



karAla BHATTA 



Karula is mentioned as an authority in the diseases 
of the eye by Dallana in his Nibandha Samgralia ;~ 

Uttara. Ch. I, p. 1800. 

Karala is quoted by Vrnda, Vangasena and other 
authors. 


1. In yyakhya-TcMumHvall. 

1 . 

qrqqt: ii p. 437. 

2. ^ 1 % ycT€TO45]?ticc|Tf{ ; 

cmr—BtqqkRt: ii 

ii p- 

2. In Fa'fbyasena, 

Karala is quoted in the Vangasena ; see p. 588. 

3. In VyaJ^hyd^'inadhuliO^a, 

1 . 

qmr^e^qT^r^ i P- 340. 
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CAK§USYElirA. 

Caksusyena is quoted as an authority in VyaWiya,- 
madhuhom by ^rlkantha Datta, in the treatmGnt of 
diseases of the eyes. He is also quoted in the Cilcilsa^ 
kaliha-vivxti, a commentary by Candrate on the 
Cihitsa-kalihd, a compilation by his father Tisatacarya. In 
the Varigasena, Caksusyena is also cited as an authority. 


1. In Fydkhgd-madhukoqa, 

I p- 

2. ftn:* — 

faro i 

wH » p-365. 

3. — 

ijaiWT^ fspKt’T; • 

U P- 

2. In dhitsakalika-vivTti. 

1. cTO 

if^Tfjifyqpjf in^nw^R^li^* II 
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^'!Ml«(igq<!ii: I 

•rt: urn’ll TreiT^gm^ ^rf 4 f»T: n 

%ai I 

f^'wgtrsr: ii 

*i*Tl SI \1 u 

»2ifiii|c1JT|=ti<li<sH,«nre*jf%i; ( 

'J 

sirr^ng^ ii 

^)<^i'wfl<?:-!Trf%; i 

^4vdn»ii<ii^ spci; u 

■^jw^sf^raimiT fRrrroffl?’ i 

5^ ®rf( 5R?( II 

fsit sqr f^sigfgu n; | 

^ fsrewi II p, 16. 

2. 'M-q«i(i}q|i^^(|^— 

^gfsre? i 

Q» 

?? ii p, 17. 

3. 'qrgijpui^ I P 22. 

* ♦ ♦ 

p. 23. 

4 . f¥ ^^mr: — 






f: Jraffir; i 







<^‘^'*1^ ^Fn2nraf; n 
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^ w p* 32-33^ 


5. <m ^‘ri*i+i'=*y*iiw^ 

^ 1w^ ^3^: I 

«i 

I P- 

6. ?mi 

Tjsfiwro?; ^ i 

^ tnsi: ft% *n:; ii p. 75. 

7. crei ^ — 

iwpu«if3^ ^ Wft I 

?5#fts«iK: n^ wiftf!ri<?'«R«w: • 

w p- 75. 


8. ^ f%m-5ref-t*i<lW«iit; 

f^mTf^f^ ^ t 

tlg V ^ ^f’S^’HT •(t!<tj'^tl II Ps 80« 

9. cmi ’^rg^;— 

#t g g t 

fggPisi; i 

WSRPggtg OTR ST g W5l»l I 

sfaigsa h'^wtt <^4gi*'i IMigg i 

gnggi 'OR^^wg, i 

rwi«tigmgi'^ ggraPtfligl^gi r p« 218 . 
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10. tmr — 

xn^T^tif ^rfinr g Isi; i 

^g ^fn^gr^sft ’gggnr; ^ i 
jpTro g g wgg irnm? f^gig^rig h p. 223 . 

3. In Vaiigasena. 

He is quoted as an authority. See p. 447. 
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SATYAKI. 




Satyaki as a medical author is quoted by Dallana, 
Vijaya Raksita and grikantha Datta. 

Satyaki is quoted in— 


1 . T'yakhya-hisnmavali. 

1 . ^ — 

JiTcwfw 1 

^ H 

frrqlq^qatt^q q^Tlt swt 11 P. 451. 


2. Nibandha-samgraha. 

1. II P. 1313. 


?TOt — 

^ I ffrfiTOf^ iuwt^5nz^rimTf% ^aiiln I 

MX'jI^lcllfit il^ISTSTlT 'tifSl'^'llPl ?1?T «U“llt^ ' P. 1330. 

3. I ' f^*P54.i*Kr*<ifal '«W35 ^ ^ 

I P- 1414. 


3. Vyaibyd-fnadhukosa. 


1 . — 


g ^1^; ffcPEWt^; I 
TwtWwm; ^ 1 • 349. 






SlTYAKI 


Sl 

2. cf?)T f% 

TCsr irm' ^tPi srrat i 
^Pl faftK I 

ar^’ a^t n p. 349. 

3. — 

aifHfqRei^ ^ i 

sR’Jt *Tm ft»i; ii p- 366. 

4. ^l<!tftlW?— 

5it^?n? ^Pafthe® fg^sn^ n p. 366. 

5. ^aiRfi^rr mg; fan::3Rra3ammj#sn^ mctarsira i 

^ p. 378. 

6. RRtfRmm <1^ fan::mwwft%— 

mw. f^: mrnfa g[^ sretRg Rrgr i 

m^TTuniTai sprtfir «r=5f ’iTmamPf i 

’swtfa ^^Rr: ^gRTgarfir; i 

Rt^ f% ^ m mrg na<fa ii p. 373. 








• GOl/» 



PATA^^JALI. 

(Second Century B. C.) 

Patanjali is well-known as the famous author of 
Mahabhasya —the celebrated commentary on the aphorisms 
of Panini and the Varttikas of Katyayana. He lived 
in the second century B. C, (See GoldstUcker’s Paniniy 
p. 234 ; Professor Bhand5rkar, Indian Anliquafy, 1872, 
pp. 299-302). His mother was Gonika (^PPRTH^ 

1, 4, 51, Nagoji Bhatfca). His birth-place was 
Gonarddya, the modern Gonia; and so he was styled 
as Gonarddya (I, 1, 21 i w:: —i 

See Ind,ian Antiquaryy Vol. 

11, p. 70). 

1, As a medical author he is said to have written 
a commentary on or redacted the Caraka SaoriAita : 

^ W[Vj^ 

(Quoted in Laghu Mahjusa of NSgesa Bha^ta.) 

(Vide salutation in Ayurveddrtha-dlfiikd.) 

2, Patahjali^s Commentary on, or redaction of Caraka 
Saihftitd is not available now. He is however quoted by 
iSivadasa in Taltoa-Candrika many times, and especially 
as an authority on Ijanfiahastra or the Science of Iron.*’ 

w p* 351. 
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779 


Bhoja in his Nyayavaritika^ speaks of Patanjali, as 
a physician both to the mind and to the body. 

During the performance of the ^anti of the Malta- 
hkasya^ the student is directed to invariably chant the 
following verse, at the first opening of the book for 
the day— 

Bhoja : Nyayavartiika ^ quoted by Sivarama, 
the commentator of Vasavadalia. 


§L 


The couplet means— 

^ I bow with folded hands to Patanjali, who purified 
the mind of its impurities by (writing a work on) Yoga, 
the voice of its impurities by his Grammar (Mahiibha^ya), 
the physical body of its impurities by his work on 
Medicine, and who was superior to all the sages (of his 
time)/ 

Ba^yachSrya —Ihe Age of Ifi. 

In the footnote 3 in the same page we find : 

‘Bhojadeva followed the example of Pataiijali, by 
wi’iting like him three works on three subjects. On 
Yoga, wc have his Rajamdrtan4^9 a commentary on Patan- 
jali’s Yogasutras; on Grammar, Sabdaprahdsikd j and 
on Medicine, Rdjaoirgd'hJcaf 

Car aka and PataHjalL —Some scholars whose opinion 
is entitled to respect, consider Patafljali and Caraka to 
be identical personages. According to BhavamiSra, 
Caraka is an incarnation of iSeaa, the great serpent king 
who holds the universe on his head (see Vol. Ill, p. 618). 
There is also a similar Indian tradition, that Patafijali is 
an incarnation of Sesa, the serpent king, and this view 
is substantiated by RSmaeahdra in his Patafij ala-car Ha, 
Tho Mahdhlni^ya is also therefore known as Phani-bhdqya, 
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ndabhatta in his Vaiyakarana-hlmmna^ Kar. I, writes 
^,■^11 and Srlharsa in his 
Naisadhacarita describes it as • 

. Pataiijali is so called because he is said to have fallen, 
in the form of a snake, from the aHjali of a female 
ascetic, Gonika of Gonardda, while performing her daily 
worship. Then he assumed the form of a Brahmin boy, 
who by the grace of Siva, later composed the Makahha^ya, 




3. Yoga-sutra. —The Yoga system is said to have 
been systematised by Patanjali. 

‘ The Mokaa (salvation) as taught in the Yoga system 
of Patanjali is also connected with alchemy’ (Ray). The 
author (Patanjali) adds to the three parts of the path of 
liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, called 
Rasayana, consisting of alchemistic tricks with various 
drugs, intended to realise things which by nature are 
impossible/^ (Alberuni’s Tndia^ I, p. 80). The Philo¬ 
sophy of Mercury ” finds a place in the Saddarsana- 
samxiccaya by Madhavacarya as a path leading to 
salvation. 

4. The great metallurgist Patanjali, in his treatise 
on Metallurgy () gave elaborate directions for 
many metallurgic and chemical processes, especially the 
preparation of the metallic salts, alloys, and amalgams, 
and the extraction, purification, and assaying of metals. 
Probably it was Patanjali who disco vexed the use of 
the mixtures called Vklas, which contained aqua regia or 
other mineral acids in poteutia* Unfortunately Patafijali’s 
magmmojms appears to have been lost, but extracts from 
it are frequently found in mediaeval works on medicine 
and Rasayana which leave no doubt as to its remarkable 
scientific value.’" 


(Seal, The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus^ p. 68.) 
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5, Fatas/caudka : In the colophon quoted in the 
Vatdya grantha (see Hritiu Cat, of MSS,, 1916-1919, 
Vol. Ill, Part I, Sanskrit B. R. No. 2371, p. 3271) wo find 
Patafijali as the author of VdiasUandha : 






6. Sidd/idntasdrdvalz : Another colophon attributes 
this work to Patanjali : (ibid), 

^ fWT^TW’^rrat q w . 

Gf stein MSS. 

Patafijah and Ndgdrjima, —The metallurgist 
Nagarjuna advanced the knowledge of chemical compounds 
by his preparations of mercury. The Harshacharita, 
in the seventh century, relates a fable concerning this 
Nagarjuna, and speaks of him as a friend and 
contemporary of Satavahana. The relative priority 
of Patanjali and Nagarjuna is a vexed question in 
the history of metallurgy. That Nagarjuna’s Loha- 
sastra was earlier than the final redaction of Patanjali 
will appear from the following circumstances :— 
(1) Chakradatta in his summary of Nagarjuna mentions 
that the chemical process of testing pure iron must 
be repeated twice before it can be regarded as decisive, 
whereas givadasa Sen^s extract from Patanjali shows 
that the latter directed the process to be repeated seven 
times ; (2) Patafijali in the Abhraka-vidhi (mica opera¬ 
tion) adds mercury, which in this particular operation 
is wanting in Nagarjuna’s recipe {Cf Chakradatta, and 
Patanjali as reported in the Yogaratnakara-samuchchaya) ; 
and (3) Nagarjuna is quoted in the earlier compilations, 
Patafijali in the later.’^ 

(Seal, The Positive Sciemes of 
the Ancient Hindus, pp, 63-4.) 
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The Age of Pataiijali.—As regards the age of 
Patanjali opinions differ. The Western orientalists 
regard him as an author who lived after Buddha. 
But the Sanskrit pandits consider his Yoga-sutra 
to have been composed before the birth of Buddha. 
Pandit N. Basyacharya in his work, The Age of 
PataHjali (Adyar Library Series, No. 1) has given 
his reasons for considering Patanjali as a sage who 
flourished long before Buddha as Vyasa has referred to 
the Yoga system. But this reference must not be taken 
for the Yoga-eUra of Patanjali. The practice of Yoga 
existed before Patanjali; he merely systematised the 
system in his Yoga-sutra. The name of Patanjali is 
not of unfrequent occurrence in Sanskrit literature artd 
naturally confusion arises as to the conclusion about the 
age of the author. 

We have evidence that the age of Patanjali, could not 
be placed later than l50 B. C.— 


I. Internal evidence— 

(a) Under the aphorism of Panini 3, 2, 128, 

Patafijali in his Mahabhd^ya has cited by way of 
examples %% tilfluw: I (Bhandarkar, /. A., Vol. I, 

p. 301) and thus hints that the performance of a 
religious rite by Pu^yamitra was an event that took 
place during the lifetime of Patanjali ; and under the 
Varitika of KStyayana, two more examples are given 
and i, these examples tend to prove 

that Patanjali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
(195-142 B.C.). the founder of the Sunga dynasty, and 
that he was acquainted with the existence of the empire 
of Candragupta and the Mauryas {Panini, 5, 3, 99). 

(i) The following texts {M. B., 

Vol III, p. 119) and (3, 2, HI, 
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i) have been explained by eminent scholars such as 
Goldstiicker {Panini, p. 234:) as an historical reference to 
a siege of Saketa (Oudh) and Madhyamika by the Greek 
king Menander, who reigned from 144-124 B. C. 
(Lassen— Indische Altartlinmskunde^ Vol. II, pp. 322, 
328, or Demetrius, 205-165 B. C., R. K. Gupta— 
Pdninij p. 138). 

II. External evidence — 

{a) Bhartrhari, the celebrated author of fdlcyapadzya 
is said to have written a comrnentary or Tlkd on Maha^ 
hlid^ya. The date of Bhartrhari, may approximately be 
fixed during the early fifties of the seventh century, from 
the records of the Chinese pilgrim I^tsing. The Maha- 
hhdsya gradually ceased to be studied in course of time 
when Candracarya and Vasurata (the tutor of Bhartrhari), 
at the instance of King Abhimanyu of Kashmir, as 
recorded in the Rdjataranginl, revived its study and 
restored it to its former dignity. 

Bhartrhari calls Patanjali a Rsi, a Bhagavat; these 
respectful terms require at least many centuries 
for an author to be mentioned as an arsa or sacred 
personage. Centuries must have elapsed for the study of 
Mahdhhdsya in his fdkyapadlya, 

Patanjali is quoted in— 

1. Tativa-Cazidrika. 

1 . 

i p. 350. 

2 . ^ 
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kapilavala. 




Kapilavala is the oame of an ancient physician, “who is 
quoted by Vagbhata in the Aqtaiiga Samgraha^ I, xx, 
and by Indu in his commentary Saszlekhd where he is 
mentioned with veneration as Acdrga, 

He is quoted in the Fangasena and by ^rlkantha 
Datta in his Vydkhyd-knmmdvaU^ the commentary on 
Vrnda’s Siddhayoga, and in the Aynrveda-dlpikd or the 
commentary on the Caraha Samkitd by Cakrapa^ii Datta. 

Kapilavala is quoted in the following books 
1. In the J§tdnga Samgraha, 

1 . 

ftrf w. I 

u I, p. 152, 

2. In the SaailekAdn 

1 i. 

etc. I 

8. In the Vydkhyd^hmmdvalt. 

1 . 

^ iTTl% I 

Pr^: ^erg^snreR; ti p. 629, 

4. In the Fangase?ia, 

See p. 50. (Jiva. Edition.) 







KAPILAVALA 


5. In the Ayurveda-dlpilca. 


1- I p. 50. 

See V. K. V., 1. 


2. t f? jwcpjjrai^” s?!ni% 

u«ii«ifnftws;oi)ftfn 5^ I p. 129. 


6. In the dkitsahalika'Vivrti. 

1 - — 

51^ ”irp2} 

^g3%f %*nft II p. 223. 
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aiTtn > 

„^nst3 fsp::^ ii 

uliall 'iiRi'n'iitVi I 

fst^tan »mT. n P- 350. 



3. <4^1^ Mci^Rl. 

^ ^»TRra ^ I 

qR; fqs9prawra^ 'rf’irew. u 

^ftxq qpimrarawfti* I> P- 351. 

4. g?# t% wra^— 

wi sax ^ '^' st i 

wtsft '^rasql sqirofip^ I 

II p- 351. 

5. xrw— 

1171^SI twm; ♦uPsl’ii ^ I 

»tpc^ 5 «i« 3 ?if ^flwn n p. 352. 

6. gxBTO «wi— 

Hint I 

^‘tnfiira *. I 

ct^?5»ig€i srai i 

^«oii wQh'4 »h; »W’. ii p< 352. 

7. ^ — 

irff'5’q; i p. 354* 


8. gxffi* f% qxra^— 

qiaqrt •nfJWT® f^PTW^TX^ I 

i%i f%<wwT: II 

trg TFn ?niT»i' P. §^3. 
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■wrrai cih 5f?i i 


p. 355. 
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g qTqrsrprg^— 

^ftf%rfn I 

srrat sqa if f*T;^x1lT i 
P)y«*n qgr ^’§«=wrticm i 
f%^‘ i 

a ^fefct I 

3R^ ftri' fq^if^nti^qi: i 

’qffRTfi^ cTSJ^Sf' II 


p. 355. 


frgiif qm^— 

Wftmi; ?Rr? %«iit '%fK%iT ii p. 360, 
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The next author o£ celebrity whose work is still 
extant is Va^bhata I or Vagbhata the elder^ the author of 
A§ianga Samgra/ia {ue,, Compilation of the Octopartiie 
Science), In later times, a namesake of his wrote another 
work called Astahga Erdaya Samliita (or The Best Coin- 
pendinm, Le, the Heart, of the Octopariite Science), 
In the Uttara Sthdna, VSgbhata the younger distinctly 
states that his Compendium is based on the Compilation 
of Vagbhata the elder. ^ 

As regards the age of Vagbha^ the elder, there is the 
same uncertainty as with his predecessors. We are 
however sure that he is posterior to Caraka and Susruta 
for he refers to these writers by name.^ 

The chronological relation of the three early authors 
is described in a popular couplet that Atreya, Susruta 
and Vagbhata were the three great medical authors for 
the three Yngas—the Treta, Dvdpara and Kali respec¬ 
tively.^ They are known as the Vrddka Trayl or the 






fT 11 


A^iango. fix^c,vc> Sanvhitd^ Uttara Sthdna, Cb. XL, v, 82. 


* By name, e. g„ in Saiigraha, Bombay ed., Vol. I, P* 246 ; Vol. 
II, p. 421, Again quoted from Caraka, ibid, fpf}* PP* 

II. pp. 212, 213, et passim ; from 8u4ruta I. tbid, Vol. I, PPr 121, 
177, 247; Vol. IJ, p. 303, et passim (Hoernle). 


ciHnxnc: i 

11 

Ji&rUa Samhitd^ Parisvjtddhydya, 
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►Id Triad. This medical tradition goes much against 
the conclusion of Dr. Hoernle that Vagbhata I must 
have flourished early in the seventh century A.D. One 
of the reasons put forward by him is the fact, that “ the 
Buddhist pilgrim I’Tsing, who resided ten years in the 
Nalanda University (in Bihar) from about 675-686 A.D, 
states in his Records of Bxiddhist Practices that the eight 
arts {i, e., the branches of medicine) formerly existed in 
eight books but lately a man epitomised them and made 
them on one bundle (or book)."' ‘ Professor Jolly 
understands by it the Su'aruta Saihhitd, while Dr. Hoernfe 
points out with more reason that it refers to Vagbhata 
I s workj the SaihgTaha (t. e,f the Compilation of 

the Octopartite Science) and rules out Sus'ruta by the 
word “lately.” » But the description that I’Tsing 
gives of the contents of the book does not warrant any 
reference to either. Moreover, ho has not given any 
reason why Vagbhata IPs book J^tdnga Hrdaya Saikhiid 
(the Eeart of the Octopartite Science) might not be alluded 
to by FTsing. Dr. Hoernle, however, rules him out by 
date for “ he cannot be placed earlier than the eighth 
century ”—an assertion unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever. All that he has proved is that “ Accordingly 
it is probable that all these three medical writere 
(MSdhava, Dr<ihabala and Vagbhata II) come in the 
period from the 7th to the 9th century A. D,® at no 
very great interval from one another,” and this proof is 
based on the age of Vagbhata I as suggested by I'Tsing’s 


’ I'Teing : Records a)} the Buddhist Religion, Transl. by Professor 
Takakosu, p. 128. 

» J. iJ.A.S., 1907, p. 413. 

Hoerule'a Osteology, Introduction, pp. 10-11. 

* Hoernle, Osteology, Introduction, p. 1(1. 
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smUAGUPTA. 




Simhagupta was an inhabitant of Sindh. He \^a8 the 
father of Vao^bhata I, the author of SaTfigraha, 

In th© yujih<xTcino,~vidhi of tbe Utto.Td'^sihavii, "Vftgbnata 
thus describes his genealogy— 




fewt- 

^reiTW# II 

A^aiiga Samgraha, VI, p. 480. 


fimt I t g-Tiargafagzgmt Pmmf. fimstt #8ls^ i tots- 

gftt sfpm: i aiaiviOT i 

mum. 


Sithhagupta was held in high esteem by his son 
Vftgbhata, who regarded him as a higher being than his 
Guru Avalokita— 

flrrfww gflr^’shftfrn^- 

g^?n:r 9 ftg: sfiwt *im i 

gl5rf%^s?pfwmfMw: ii 

Jstanga Samgraha, VI, p. 480. 


fj*iftj|«i sifh I ‘«iriiR*iiRt8i<njis4i'«-rs*iiJ[rg^^ s;f^: i 

sirnftsTTf I ' ^sta i rs i gi<ai^ir<g ^: ntwr #i^RiTB ggt^w i ^ 
?rent^ gflsr^Rt fgg: i i g*t? ^ 

rgei I 

Samlekha, 
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In the Gadanigraha, Vol. I, p. 232, we find a formula 
Khadira-gutika, ascribed to Sirnhagupta. 


Khadira-gutika. 


wk: 

WflWTO ft w- 


50^ ^rei 3iMT^ II 
^5iwt*wf%cri’ 's^f^ vrg^m: i 
»iwT gn »r n 
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remarks. Thus he has taken for granted what he is 
recfuired to prove. He has shown that Su§ruta is anterior 
to Vagbhata I; and Vagbhato II is posterior to him. 
But in trying to prove that Vagbhata I lived in the 
seventh century he cannot assume that Vagbhata II Jived 
in the eighth. Another evidence adduced in support of 
his conclusion is the fact that the non-medical version 
of the list of bones of the human body as contained in 
the Law-book of Yajilavalkya presupposes earlier un- 
eorrupted forms of lists of bones both in Caraka and 
Susruta, and “ the corrupt recension, traditionally handed 
down, must have come into existence at a later date,” 
that is to say, between the date of Yajnavalkya (850 
A. D.) and Vagbhata I, the latter of whom is proved 
to have copied from the corrupt recensions of Caraka 
and SuSruta. Thus the older recensions still existed 
in the fourth century A. D. and if we add to it the 
interval of time necessary for the texts to have fallen 
into a state of corruption, we get the early seventh 
century A. D. for Vagbhata I. But we must remember 
that there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Vagbhata I lived before Yajnavalkya. There might have 
been two recensions of the texts available during Yajna- 
valkya’s time, one corrupted, and it might or might not 
have been the work of VagbbaU I and another true 
version which was availed of by the sage Yajnavalkya. 
And similar events have happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Hoernle himself, in our own generation. 
GaugSdhar’s recension of Caraka is a corrupted form of 
the text, while the recension given in Jibananda’s edition 
is the traditional text of Caraka. No critic would, I 




think, jump into the conclusion that GafigaiJhar lived 
three or four centuries after Jlbananda. Again if it be 
true, as he contends, that Susnita was redacted by 
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bhata I, we could easily imagiue that Yajfiavalkya 
copied his list of bones from the original Snsruia and not 
from the redaction of VSgbhata 1. So we see that the 
age assigned to Vagbhata I, i e. the seventh century A. D. 
cannot be accepted as proved. Dr. Hoernle also says : “ It 
should, however, be understood that these conclusions 
regarding the date and authorship of Vagbhata I, are 
not put forward as established fact.” 




Let us recapitulate the objections that can be urged 
against the conclusion that Vagbhata I lived in the 
seventh century A. D.— 

1. VagbhaU I is believed by the Indian medical men 
to have flourished long before the Christian era. By 
some, he is connected with the court of Yudhisthira 
but his name is nowhere mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
Atreya, Susruta and Vagbhata are described as the Old 
Triad or Vrddka Trat/i and they were the authorities 
for the Treid, Dvdpara and Kali Yugat respectively. 
It is curious to observe that Dr. Hoernle, in arauino' 
against the conclusion of Prof, Jolly that Susruta is 
meant by I’Tsing, takes advantage of this Indian medical 
tradition that Susruta flourished during pre-historie times, 
but does not mention the same tradition with regard to 
Vagbhata I, which goes against his own conclusion. 
On the other hand, the same objection does not apply 
against VSgbhata II. 

2. The name of Vagbhata I’s book, Compendium of 
the Octopartite Science^ no doubt, agrees very well with 
the description of I’Tsing that “ lately a man collected 
them into one bundle.” But Vagbhata II’s book ” The 
Beet Compeiulium of the Octopartite Science ” is equally 
suggestive, though Dr. Hoernle says ; “ It cannot prevail 
by the side of the more suggestive name of the rival work 
of Vagbhata the elder,” 
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3, Again in arguing against Prof. Jolly, Dr. Hoernle 
has attached much importance to the word ‘‘ lately ” by 
which Susruta is ruled out of date. Admitting the 
validity of such reasoning, it does not follow that by the 
word ‘Mately I^Tsing meant any contemporary^author or 
any one who preceded him by a short period only. To 
comprehend the meaning of the sentence we must under¬ 
stand the word ‘‘ lately in connection with the word 
^‘formerly’’ used before.^ Now the sentence ‘‘The 
science of medicine formerly existed in eight books no 
doubt refers to the division of Ayurveda into eight parts 
by BrahmS and to the treatises on the different branches 
of Medicine by Agnivefe, Susruta and others. These 
treatises are believed to be of remote antiquity, and so 
any later compilation may be spoken of as recent in 
comparison with the old treatises of unknown ages. Thus 
the word “ lately may refer either to V5gbba{a I or 
V§gbhata II, but the latter author^s claim for the honour 
becomes reasonable considering his decided posteriority 
to the former and so coming within the limit of the time 
suggested by the word ‘‘ lately.’^ 

4. Again I’Tsing refers to a book which was recog¬ 
nised as the standard throughout India. This may refer 
either to Vagbhata I or II. But if Vagbhata I^s book 
occupied such a position at the time of FTsing, it becomes 
diflScult to imagine why Vagbhata II should write another 
work principally based on the work of Vagbhata T after 
the lapse of a century or so. Moreover, Tve find at 
the present time, that Vagbhata IPs book, Js^dnya 
Hfdaya Samhiidy has a wider popularity than the book 
Af^^dwja Sarhyraha of VSgbhata I. The former has been 
printed many times and is widely read by the students,— 

• J. R. A. LI. 1007, 174. 
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0 iiiueh so that Vagbhafca is generally known 
author of the Asianga Hrdaya Samhita, 

5. Moreover, the Arabian physician Rhazes, who is 
said to have lived in the ninth .century (882 A.D.) in 
treating of the property of ginger, tlie common plantain 
or musa and other drugs, quoted from an Indian writer, 
whom he calls Sindaxar or Sindicara.* Royle says : 
“ But in the article De Allio another Indian author is 
quoted, whom I liave not been able yet to trace out— 
Jtt Sindifar {\n another place written ‘Dixit SindichaT^') 


indianm valet contra Ventositatem.” This Sindicara is 
identified with Vagbhata II of Sindh who was in his 
time known as a second Caraka or Cara the syllable “ka ” 
making no difference, as in words like “bala” and 
“bslaka,” both meaning a child.* * We know that 
Vagbhata’s Astanga Hrdaya Samhila, was one of the 
medical works translated by the order of Caliphs in the 
eighth century.® 

6. The translations of the Caraka, the Snsruta 
and the VdgbhaU oecnr in the Tibelan Tanjur,* “George 
Huth,® who has recently critically examined the contents 
of the Tanjur, concludes that the most recent date at 
which it can be placed is the 8th century A.D.” ® 

So I cannot avoid the conclusion that of the three 
authors, Susruta, Vagbhata I and II, to which FTsing’s 
remarks may refer, the last has probably the best claim 
to that reference and the date assigned to Vagbhata I 
may well suit Vagbhata II, i.e., “as late as the early 7th 


’ Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 38. 

History of Aryan Medical Science, p. 196. 

* Zeit. deut. morg. Gee. 34, p. 466. 

" Jour. Asiatic Soc,, XyXVIII., 1835. 

* Zcit. deut. morg. ges. T. (LXIX, 279-384). 

* V. 0. Bay’s Uimry oj Hindu Chcmistri/, Intro,, p, xxn. 
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Colophon : 

^m: w 



Analym of the Contents 

I. Sutrasthanam— 

1. Ayuskaralyah .., 

2. SiayopanayanTyah 
3c DinacaryS 

4. RtucaryyS 

5. Roganutpadanlyah 

0. Dravadravya VijMuIyah 
7. Annasvarupa VijrianJ)ah 


the Afdaiiga Samgraha, 

...On longevity and me¬ 
thods of attaining it. 

...On the initiation of 
students. 

...On the daily obser¬ 
vances. 

... On the seasonal obser¬ 
vances 

... On the origin of dis¬ 
eases. 

... On liquid substances, 

... On food,—the different 
kinds of rice, meat, 
herbs and fruits \ their 
measures ^nd 

properties. 
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8. Annasararaksanlyah 


9. Viruddlmnna Vijnanlyah 
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On the protection of 
food-stu£Es from pois¬ 
oning ; characteristics 
of poisoned food and 
their treatment. Pre¬ 
cautions to be ob¬ 
served by kings. 

On the incompatibility 
in the food-stuffs. 




10. Annapanavidhih ... On food and drink. 

11. Matrasitlyah ... ... On proper regimen and 

personal hygiene. 

12. Dvibidhausadha Vijfianlyah On the two kinds of 


13. Agrasamgrahah 


14. Sadhanadisamgrahah 


15. Mahskasayasamgrahah 


16, Vividhagauasamgrahah 


drugs; their sub-divi¬ 
sions. 

... On good and bad 
things;—their num¬ 
ber. 

...On the group of emetic 
drugs to be used as 
correctives as Madana 
i^Bandia dumetoruvi). 

...On the group of the 
great astringent drugs 
known as jlvanlya 
(life-giving) as t/?- 
vanil^ 

...On the collection of the 
various groups (25) of 
drugs as Viddryyadi^ 
etc. 
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century A,D. 
impossible for 
not appropriately refer 
lost to us. 


IS 


^ and possibly still earlier.'' Again it 
us to say whether I’Tsing’s remarks may 


to other authors whose works are 


Mention should also be made of the fact pointed out 
by Dr. Cordier that Vagbhata is mentioned in the 
Rajatarangim and his date is fixed there as 1196-1^18 


A. D.» . . , 

But the name of Vagbhata does not occur in Stem s 

edition of Rajatarangim, which is no doubt the most 
reliable, and so we can easily dismiss this view as 
untenable. 

MSS, : G. 0. M. L., Madras, XII, No. 131170. 


Editions —1. Vagbhata I^s book Aduiiga Samgraka 
has been printed in Bombay. 

2. The book has been printed with its commentary, 
Sasilek/ta by Indu in three volumes by T. Rudra Parasava 


Sarma. 


Commentary — 

1. Samgraha^Vyakliyd^ 

M.88. : (i. O. M. L., Madras, Vol. xii. No. 13071. ^ 
In this incomplete MS., mention is made of Harifi- 
oandra's Commentary on Cafaka Sam/iitS : 

> Hoernle's Otteologu, Intro., p. 10. 

= Dr. Knnte places him " at least as early as the second century 
before Christ,” ride bis Intro, to Vagbhata’s Am^ga Hrdaya Samhitd. 

Quoted in Cordier’s Vagbhata et L’Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, 

1896. 

See Intro, to the Vaidyakasabdasindhu by Kaviraj Dmescandra 
Gupta, 1894. 
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3. 3if3#i3I —Sasilekha by Indu.—Commentary on 
Jstfinga Samgraka. Edited and published by T. Rudra 
PSraSava Sarma at the cost and help of H. H. Maharaja 
Rama Varma Deva. To be had of Mangalodayam 
Company, Ltd., Post Trichur, Cochin State. 

8. ^ g |g(q q^ —AsfZiiga nigkantuk. 


MS.—No. 13256. I 

Astanganighantuh with Telegu Meaning. 

Pages, 46. Lines, 6 on a page. 

Be<^ins on fol. la of the MS. described under No. 1724. 

o 

Complete. 

This work purports to give the synonymous names of 
the medical substances mentioned in the AstSngasaiiigraha 
of VSgbhata. 

Beginning : 

^Ifsrra Jj'SwGi^ I 

* ♦ * ♦ 

cfst tRispMki II 

* * * . * 

'iwry vfpiy+iwif^st ’w^^'t'i: i 

^icpto’t; ii 

591^ 5Jii?ra^TR: 1 

End : 

ipg^ STOT H®?' I 

jisTO^l 1®’ ii 
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Dravyadivijnanlyah 




18. Easabhedlyah ... 

19. DosadivIjnanTyah 

aO. Dosabhediyah ... 

21. Do§apakramaniyah 

22. Eogabhedlyah. .. 

28. Bhesajavaearanlyah 

24. Dvividhopakramanlyah 

25. Snehavidhih 

26 . 

27. 


Oa the composition, 
taste, strength, quali¬ 
ties, and action of 
medicinal substances. 

... On the different varie¬ 
ties of Basa (tastes). 

... On the dosas {vayu, 
pitta and kapha) and 
their derangements. 

... On the different kinds 
of the dosas, their 
seats, etc. 

... On the derangements 
of the dosas and their 
cure. 

... On diseases, and their 
varieties and nature, 

... On the examination of 
the sick, their medi¬ 
cines, their nature, 
habitat, etc. 

... On the two principles 
of treatment, —in¬ 
crease {Vrmkana) and 
decrease (^Laihghana). 

... On oleaginous remedies, 
and their application. 

... On diaphoresis. 


Suddhirvamanavireeanavidhih On correctives, emetics 

and purgatives. 

... On clysters. 

... t)n snuffs. 

,,, On fumigation! 


Svedavidhih ... 


28. Vastividhih 

29, Nasyavidhih ... 
30* Dhumavidhih ... 
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31. Gandusavidhih 

32. Aseyotanavidhih 

33. Tarpanavidhih... 

34. Yantrabidhih ... 

35. J alauka vacaranly ah 

36. l^iravedhavidhih 

37. Salyapaharanavidhih 

38. ^astrakarmavidhih 

39. K§arakarmavidhih 

40. Agnikarmavidhih 

II. Sariram— 

1. Piifcrakamlyah ... 

2. Garbhavakrantlyah 

3. Garbhavacaranlyah 

4. Garbharyapat 
6. Angavibhagah 
6. SiravibbSgah 


... On gargles. 

... On the eye-drops. 

... On the treatment of 
eye-diseases by sooth¬ 
ing applications. 

... On the blunt instru¬ 
ments and appliances. 

...On leeches and their 
application. 

... On venesection. 

... On the extraction of 
foreign bodies. 

... On the sharp or cutting 
instruments and prac¬ 
tical training in sur¬ 
gical operations. 

... On caustics, their pre¬ 
paration and uses. 

... On the actual cautery ; 
its uses. 

... On Anatomy of the 
human body. 

... On the generation of a 
son. 

.., On the anatomy of preg* 
nancy and the foetus* 

... On the management of 
pregnancy. 

•••On diflSeult labour and 
diseases of pregnancy, 

... On anatomy of the 
human body. 

•..On the vascular system, 
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MarmavibhSgab ... On the vital parts of 

the body. 


8. Prakrtibliedlyah 

9. Vikrtangavijnanlyah 

10. Vikrtchitavijfianlyah 

11. Vikrtamayavijnftnlyah 

12. DQtadivijn3nlyah 
III. Nidanaib— 

1. Sarvaroga Nidanam 

2. Jvara » 

3. Raktapitta „ 

4. SvSsahidhma „ 

5. Yakstnadi „ 

6. Madatyaya „ 

7. Arso » 

8. Atisara » 

9. MutrSghata „ 

10. Prameba „ 


...On the nature of man j 
the different types of 
men and their cliarac- 
teristics. 

... On the abnormal char¬ 
acters. 

... On prognosis from 

shadows, etc. 

... On prognosis from 

complications of dis¬ 
eases. 

... On messengers. 

... On Pathology. 

... On pathology of all 
diseases. 

... On pathology of fever. 

... On pathology of haemor¬ 
rhage. 

... On pathology of asthma. 

... On pathology of phthisis. 

... On pathology of delirium 
tremens. 

... On pathology of piles or 
haemorrhoids. 

... On pathology of 
diarrhoea. 

... On pathology of reten¬ 
tion of urine. 

... On the pathology of 


morbid urinary secre. 
tions and diabetes- 
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11. Vidyadhytidi Nidanaih 

12. Udara „ 

13. Panduroga „ 

14*. Kustba „ 

15. Vatavyadhi „ 

16. Vatasonita „ 

IV. Cikitsitaih— ... 

]. J vara Cikitsitain 

2. Jirnajvara „ 

3. Raktapitta „ 

4. Kasa „ 

5. Ksatakaayak^a „ 

6. Svasa ,, 

7. Yaksa ,, 

8. CchardySdi „ 

9. Madrttyaya „ 

10. Ar^h „ 


.. . On pathology o£ morbid 
deep-seated abscess, 

. .. On pathology of morbid 
abdominal diseases. 

... On pathology of morbid 
amemia. 

... On pathology of morbid 
leprosy and other 
diseases of the skin. 

... On pathology of morbid 
diseases of nervous 
system. 

... On pathology of morbid 
leprosy, 

... Treatment of diseases. 

... On treatment of fever. 

... On treatment of chronic 
fever. 

... On treatment of 
haemorrhage. 

... On treatment of cough, 

.•.On treatment of con¬ 
sumption (ulcer, ema¬ 
ciation and cough). 

... On treatment of asthma, 

... On treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

... On treatment of 

vomiting. 

...On treatment of delirium 
tremens, 

...On treatment of 

heemorrhoiJg. 
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11. Atisara Cikitsitam 

12. Grahanidosa „ 

13. Mutraghata „ 

14. Prameba „ 

15. Vidradhivrddhi „ 

16. Gulma „ 

17. Udara „ 

18. Pandaroga „ 

19. Sopha „ 

20. Visarpa „ 

21. Kustha „ 

22. Svitra „ 

28. VatavySdhi „ 


§L 

...On treatment of diar¬ 
rhoea. 

... On treatment of chronic 
diarrhoea. 

... On treatment of reten¬ 
tion of urine. 

••• On treatment of morbid 
urinary secretions and 
diabetes. 

... On treatment of abscess, 
hernia, hydrocele, etc. 

•••On treatment of 

tumours. 

•••On treatment of 

abdominal diseases. 

... On treatment of 

anccmia. 

•••On treatment of 

inflammation and 
swelling, 

... On treatment of 

erysipelas. 

... On tratment of leprosy 
and other diseases of 
skin. 

... On treatment of 

luccoderma. 

... On treatment of 

diseases of the nervous 
system. 

...On treatmejLit of 

leprosy. 


24. Vatasonita 
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V. Kalpasthanam— 

JL 

... On emesis and purga¬ 
tion. 

L Vamanakalpah 

... On emesis. 


2. Virecanakalpah ... On purgation. 

3, Vamanavireeanavyapatsiddhi- 

kalpah ,,, On the dangers of eme* 


4. Vastikalpah 

sis and purgation and 
their treatment. 

... On clysters and for- 
mulie for them. 

5. Siddhavastikalpah 

.••On some approved 
formula) for clysters 
and their composition. 

6. Vastivyapatsiddhikalpah 

... On the complications of 
vastly —their symp¬ 

toms and treatment. 


7. Anuvasanavyapatsiddhikalpah On the complications of 


8. Bhe^ajakalpah 

the Anuvasana vasti 
or oleaginous enema, 
and their remedies. 

• • • On vegetable drugs, and 
their collection. 

Vl, Uttarasthanam— 

1. VSlopaearaniyah 

... Appendix. 

...On the management of 
children. 

2. Valamayapratisedhah 

... Treatment of diseases of 
children. 

3, Valagrahavijnanlyah 

... On the demoniacal sei¬ 
zures of children. 

4. VSlagrahapratiaedhah 

... Treatment of seizures of 
children. 

5. SnSnavidhih 

...On baths. 
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6. Pratyekagrahapratisedhah ... Treatment of each gralia 

or super human in- 

fluences. 


7* Bhutavijfianlyah 

8. Bhutapratisedhah 

9. Unmadapratiaedhah 

10. Apasmarapratigedhah 

U, V artmarogavi j fianlyah 

12. Varfcmarogapratisedhah 

13. Sandhisitasitarogavi jnani 

yah 

14. Sandhisitasitarogaprati- 

sedhah 

15. Drstlrogavi jnanly ah 

16. Timirapratisedhah 

17. Lingana^aprati^edhah 

18. Sar vaksi r ogav ij fiani y ah 

19. Abhisyandapratiaedhah 


... On the bliuias or super¬ 
human agencies. 

... Treatment of diseases 
caused by Ihutas, 

...On the treatment of 
insanity. 

... On the treatment of 
epilepsy. 

• • • On the diseases of eye¬ 
lids. 

... Treatment of diseases 
of eye-lids. 

... On diseases of the join¬ 
ings of the eye. 

... On treatment of diseases 
of the joinings of the 
eye. 

... On diseases of the pupil 
and of the crystalline 
lens. 

... On treatment of loss of 
vision. 

... On treatment of blind¬ 
ness. 

,,, On diseases of eyes in 
general. 

.-•On treatment of oph¬ 
thalmia. 



VAGBHATA I 
Drstipakapratisedhah ... On 


21. Karnarogavi jiianlyah 

22. „ 9 , -pratisedhah 

28. Nasarcgavijnanlyah 
24-. ,, „ -prati§edhah 

25. M u k h ar oga V i j nanly a h 

26. „ „ -pratisedhah 

27. jSirorogavijuanlyah 

28. 8irorogaprati§edhah 

29. Vranavibhaktivijfianlyah 


31. Sadyavrana- n 

32. Bhanga- j? 

33. Bhagandara- „ 

34. G ran thy vi j nanlyah 


80 

the treatment of 
inflammation of eye. 

... On diseases of ears. 

... On the treatment of 
diseases of ears. 

... On diseases of nose. 

... On the treatment of 
diseases of nose. 

... On diseases of mouth. 

... On the treatment of 
diseases of mouth. 

... On diseases of bead. 

i 

... On the treatment of 
diseases of head. 

treatment of 

... On the treatment of 
wounds. 

...On the treatment of 
fracture. 

... On the treatment of 
fistula-in-ano. 

...On glandular enlarge¬ 
ments. 


On ulcers. 


30. 


-pratisedhah... On the 
ulcers. 


35. „ -pratisedhah ... On the treatment of 

glandular enlarge¬ 
ments. 

36. K^udrarogavijftanlyah ... On minor diseases. 

102 



S8. 


39. 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50 . 
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Ksudrarogapratisedhah 

On the treatment of 
minor diseases. 

G uhy aroga vi j ft anJy a h 

On diseases of the 
organs of generation. 

„ „ -pratisedhah ... 

On the treatment of the 
diseases of generative 
organs. 

Visa 

On the treatment of 
poisoning. 

Sarpadidamstra vij nanlyah 

On snake-bite, etc. 

„ „ -pratisedhah 

On the treatment of 
snake-bite, etc. 

Kita- ,, 

, On the treatment of 
insect-bite. 

Luta- „ 

On the treatment of 
spider-bite. 

PratyekalutS- „ 

On the treatment of 
spider-bite in detail. 

MusikSlarka- „ 

On the treatment of 
mouse-bite. 

Visopadrava- „ 

On the complications of 
poisons and their 
treatment. 

Visopayoglyah.., 

On the antidotes. 

Rasayanavidhih 

On longevity and the 
methods of attaining 

it 

Vajlkarauavidhih 

On rejuvenation and the 


use of aphrodisaios to 
promote virile power. 
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VAGBHATA 1 

Axdliors quote A hy faghhata hi the 
Astangasamgra/ia, 


Dhanvantari. 

X^aksa. 

Suaruta. 

Asvins, 

Alambayana. 

iSatakratu. 

Parasara. 

Punarvasu. 

Kapilabala. 

Bharadvaja. 

Caraka. 

Nimi. 

Agnivesa. 

KaSyapa, 

A trey a. 

KaSyapa. 

Karala. 

Atharvan. 

Avalokita. 

Agnivesa. 

Visvamitra. 

Harlta. 

Vasistha. 

Bhela. 

KhSndavadaha. 

Maodavya. 

Gautama. 

Kr§natreya, 
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PSEUDO.HARITA or HArTTA II. 

The Harlta Samhita as printed in Calcutta is said to 
have been written by Harlta, the disciple of Atreya. Bui 
this author Harlta cannot bo identified with the ancient 
sage Harlta, one of the six disciples of Atreya Funarvasu. 
This ancient sage Harlta was anterior to Caraka and 
Vagbhata, but in the printed edition those authors are 
quoted by name:— 

tram: i 
ira gil git II 

§itmt *ra: i 

^ ii 

Hartla Samhita, p. 349. 

Cakrapani Datta in his commentary on Caraka Sam- 
hiia has quoted the beginning and end of the passages 
describing the teaching of Ayurveda :— 

fa ti fitm m: i ''sramnl?- 

q#tii giraflq: i i 

But in the printed edition there is no description of 
the early teachers of Ayurveda. In the printed edition 
Atreya is said to have conaposed five original treatises on 
medicine, consisting of 24,000, 12,000, 6,000, 3,000, and 
500 stanzas, respectively— 

irar fkdki ^rai ii 

fllw. II 

Harlta Samhita, p. 
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Hp ilipri r.pncletifieri the in tlin proHpnt ireaiipej 

as told by Atreya and written by Harlta. But in the 
Caraka Samhiia^ Atreya is never referred to as the author 
of five treailbes on medicine. In the print(.*d edition we 
do not find the following ciuotations ; 

A^urvedadlpika, : Nos. 1, ‘-i, and J5; 

VydkhydmadhdiO^a : 2 and 9. 

GarakataUva-pradlpikci (Even the qualities of goat s 
llesh are not mentioned in the Calcutta ed.). 

But we find the following quotations vffbatiM in the 
printed text: 

Tyahkyakusurndvall : 1. (See p. 37). 

2. (In an altered form in p. 136). 

Editions — 

There are two editions of the book— 

1. Udrlta Samhitd—E^it^^ by Kaviraja Kalish 
Chandra Sen Gupta. Printed at Jyotish Prakasa Press, 
No. 7, Sib Krishna Daw’s Lane, Jorasanko, Calcutta, 

Sak.1807. 

i. Harlta Edited by Kaviraja Rinoda Lai 

Sen, Calcutta. 

Analysis of Hdnia Samhitd. 

Edition 1 — 

The printed edition of the Udrlta Samhitd consists of 
six divisions as follows :— 

I. Pruthama stham or the Pirstlpart.—It consists of 
twelve chapters dealing with the qualities of physician, 
seasons, and hygienic principles. 

II. Hvitlya stkana or the Second part.—It consists 
of seven chapters and treats of the prognosis of diseases 
as indicated by dreams, messengers, stars, etc. 
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III. Cikitsita sthana or on Treatment of diseases.— 
It consists of fifty-seven chapters in which the treatment 
of the various diseases is prescribed. 

IV. Kaljm sthana — It consists of four chapters and 
treats of medicinal agents, Harltaki, etc. 

V. Sfdra sthana or on general considerations.—It 
consists of six chapters and treats of weight and measures, 
enema, venesection, leeches, etc. 

VI. Sartra sthana or the chapter on Anatomy.—It 
consists of a single chapter and describes the anatomy of 
the human body. 

Parikistadhyai/a or Appendix.—It describes the original 
writers on medicine. 

I. Prathama sthana .— 

Section I.—Annapanaka. Food and drink. 


1. 

Vaidyagunavarnana 

Qualities of a doctor and 


or Ssfetrapathana- J 


vidhi. 1 

1 methods of study. 

2. 

Cikitsa-Saifcigraha ... 

Eight divisions of the science. 

3. 

J^isyavidhana 

Initiation of disciples. 

4. 

Rtucarya 

The Seasons. 

5. 

Do§a-Prakopa 

The ages and classes of men. 
The Air. 

6. 

Rasayana 

The six kinds of Rasa or Tastes. 

7. 

Toy a-Varga 

The Waters. 

8. 

K^Ira-Varga 

The Milk. 

9. 

Mutra-Varga 

The Urine. 


Iksu-Varga 

The Cane-sugar. 


Mantja-Varga 

The Gruel. 


Yusa-Varsra 

The Decoctions. 


Taila-Varga 

The Oils. 

10. 

Anna-Vidhi 

On Rice and Vegetables. 
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S I 

11 . 

n. 

II. 

Section II.—Arista. 

1. Papadosa- Prati kara... 

2. Svapnadhyaya 

3. Svastharista-Vy^hy- 

arista... 

Paficendriya-V ikara. 

4. Naksatra-Jiiana 

5. Homavidhi 

6. Duta-Parlksa 

7. Sakuna .. 


On Honey, Wine and Flesh. 
The different kinds of food. 


Cause of disease; remedy for 
sins. 

On dreams. 

Symptoms of approaching 
death. 

Perverted sensation. 

Planetary influence. 

Homa ceremony. 

The messenger. 

Good and bad omens from the 
sight of animals. 


Madhu, Sura and 
Maifasa Varga 
Bhojana Varga 

J)vittya sihana ,— 

On Omens. 


III. Cikitsiia sfMna--On treatment. 

1. Bhesaja-Parijnana ... Knowledge of drugs, and 

diseases. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


0. 

7. 


8 . 


JvarSdhikara-Cikitsa 


Atisara- » • • • 

Gulma- )> ••• 

Krmi- ... 

Mandagni- „ 

Arocaka- a ... 

Suk- „ ... 


Treatment of Fever and Deli- 






J5 

J> 




rium, 

„ Dysentery and 
Diarrhoea. 

„ Tumours 
(abdominal). 

,, Worms. 

5 , Indigestion. 

„ Loss of 
appetite. 

„ Colic pain, 
Qastralgia, 
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10 . 

11 . 

U. 

1 . 3 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16. 
17. 


18. 


19 . 

20 . 
21 . 


22 . 

23. 

24. 
26. 
26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 


30. 


3). 

32. 
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Punrlu- Cikitsa 
Kflaya Roga- „ 
Raktapitta- „ 
Arsa Roga- „ 
Charddi- „ 

Murecha- „ 

Tandra- ,, 

Madatyaya- „ 

Daba- 


Apasmara- „ 
Unma^a Nidana 
Vata-Vyadhi-„ 


Imavata- » 

jrdhrasl- ft 

^atarakta- „ 

\mlapitta- ,> 

§opha- » 

falodara- » 

Prameha- » 

MLufcrakrcchra-,, 
Mutra Roga- „ 

Afimarl- » 

Vraana-Vriddhi-,, 


Treatment of Antemia. 

„ Phthisis. 

„ Heemorrhage. 

„ » Piles. 

Cougb and Cold. 

„ „ Thirst. 

„ „ Fainting. 

„ Sleeplessness. 

„ „ Delirium Tre¬ 

mens. 

„ „ Burning sensa¬ 
tion of the 

body. 

„ Epilepsy. 
Pathology of Insanity. 
Treatment of Nervous Diseas¬ 
es—Tetanus, 
Hemiplegia, 
Facial Para¬ 

lysis, etc. 

„ Eheumatism. 

„ Gout. 

„ Leprosy. 

„ Acidity. 

„ Swelling. 

„ Dropsy. 

„ Urethral dis¬ 
charges. 

„ Strangury. 

Urinary diseases. 
Stone. 

„ Elepbautiasi.s of 

C! Y)t\ 


if 


)f 
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33. Visarpa-Cikitsa 
34. Upasarga- , 



Treatinent of Erysipelas. 

„ „ Measles and 

Small-Pox. 


35. 

Vrana- 

jf • • 

» y> Wound. 

30. 

Sllpadarbuda- 

» ... 

„ „ Elephantiasis of 




foot, and 

tumours. 

37. 

Lutagandamala-,, ... 

„ „ Scrofulous 




Glands. 

38. 

Kusfcha- 

,, ... 

„ „ Leprosy. 

39. 

Siroroga- 


„ „ Diseases of head. 

40. 

Bhrudosa- 

» ... 

„ „ Diseases of Eye¬ 




brow. 

41. 

Nasaroga- 

Jf ••• 

,, „ Diseases of Nose. 

4:>. 

Indralupta- 

9f .. . 

„ „ Baldness. 

43. 

Karnaroga- 

)9 * 

f, „ Diseases of Ears. 

44. 

Netraroga- 

Ji •• • 

99 Jf j9 ff Eyes. 

45. 

Mukharoga- 

Jf *•* 

f} ff 9 t ff Mouth. 

46. 

Vajlkarana- 

» . • 

Treatment to promote virile 




power. 

47. 

Bandhyopakrama,,... 

Treatment of Sterility. 

48. 

Garbliopaeara 

... 

Hygiene of pregnancy. 

49. 

Calitagarbha- 

» ••• 

Treatment of threatening 



Abortion. 

50. 

Garbhopadrava 

yj •• • 

Treatment of complications of 


• 


pregnancy. 

51. 

Mudhagarbha 

)) ••• 

„ „ Dead Foetus. 

52. 

Sutikopacara 

... 

„ ,, Puerperal dis¬ 




eases. 

53. 

Bala- 

If ••• 

Psediatrics. 

54. 

Bhata-Vidya 


Demonology. 

55. 

Visatantra 

... 

Toxicology. 

56. 

Bhagna- 

ff *** 

Treatment of Fractures. 


103 
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Asnidaa:dha-Cikitsa Treatment of Burns. 

O o 

IV. Kalpa stMna —On groups of drugs. 

1. Harltakikalpa ... „ Teminalia chelnla^UetT.. 

2, Triphala- „ ...» The three myrobolans, 

Chebnlic, Emhlic ...and 
Bellaric. 




3. Basona- „ ••• » MHum sativum, Linn. 

4 Guo-cula-,, ••• » Balsamodendron muhil. 

Hooker. 


V. Sutra sthdna—Ou General considerations. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

VI. 

1 . 


Tulamanavidhi 


Niruhavastikarma 

Svedanavidhi 

Raktavaseeana 

Jalaukavidhi 

Sdrlra sthUna 

garlrSdhyaya 


parisi^ddhydya 


Measures and weights. 

„ Preparation of oils. 

„ Rectal Injections, clysters. 
„ Fomentations. 

„ Bleeding. 

„ Leeches. 

„ Anatomy. 

Foetus and its parts. 
Appendix. 

Total—88 Chapters. 


In the Edition No. 2, we find the chapters in the six 
sections as follows ;— 

Sect. I.—23 Ch. 

II. — 9 „ 

III. —58 „ 

IV. — 6 „ 

V. — 6 „ 

VI. — I „ 

Total ... 102 „ 

There is an analysis of Udrlta SumkitS by Prof. 
Goldstiicker in Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Mediceval 
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India, pp. 339-42. An analysis also occurs in Dietz, 
A, M,, p. 159. Goldstiicker’s analysis is as follows:— 


will turn now to such information as we are to 
obtain from ancient works in Sanskrit ; and here it seems 
probable, that the oldest existing treatise on medicine is 
that ascribed to a son of the Vedic saint, Atri, and hence 
called the Atreya-Sanhit^. This work has not been 
translated into English ; but I am favoured by a Sanskrit 
scholar with notes, from which the following abstract is 
condensed. 


Chapters 1 to 3 may be considered as a general intro¬ 
duction. 

Chapter 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of 
his pupils on the northern face of the Himalaya. HRrita, 
one of these pupils, asks questions on the origin and 
treatment of disease. Atreya explains that the Ayur- 
Veda, meaning medical science, could not be fully 
communicated within the limits of human life, and that 
his pupils must therefore content themselves with a brief 
account of the smallest of his own compositions, which is 
comprised within 1,500 slokas (or verses). 

Chapter 2 shows the general division of his work into 
six books, and gives their names. In conclusion, it states 
the eight constituent parte of the Ayur-Veda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases, as let, curable ; 2ud, 
incurable ; 3rd, curable by charms ; 4th, scarcely possible 
to cure. This chapter also distinguishes the patients to 
whom physicians must attend, and on what terms, and 
signifies to what persons they must refuse assistance. 

Chapter 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and 
season; on age and temper, and on the influence of the 
winds. 

Chapter 5 enumerates the six tastes: as sweet, 
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astringent, bitter, sour, salt, and pungent; and influence 
of each on the human body. 


Chapter C treats of the medical qualities of different 
kinds of water: as the water of the Ganges, which comes 
from heaven ; water which comes from clouds in general ; 
and water which comes from thunder-clouds, snow, or ice. 

This chapter concludes with prescriptions for the use 
of hot water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Chapter 7 discusses the physical and medical properties 
of milk,—distinguishing the milk of kine, goats, ewes, 
buffaloes, camels, women. It states the cases in which 
the drinking of milk, of either kind, is beneficent; and 
concludes by discoursing on the medical properties of 
butter-milk. 


Chapter 8 continues th>6 subject. 

Chapter 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar¬ 
cane, and of preparations from it. 

Chapter 10 on sour gruel. 

Chapters 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, 
barley, and other grains. 

Chapter 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor- 
oil plant, and others. 

Chapters 14,15,16, also treat on the medical properties 
of rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Chapter 17 discusses four kinds of pot-herbs, according 
to their leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Chapter 18 is on sweet fruits,—as mangoes, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, myrobalans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits 
of carissa, coriander, and of the Mimuiops eltn,gi> 

Chapter 19 treats on four kinds of spirituous liquor, 
as made from molasses, honey, meal, and nogweed. 
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Chapter 20 describes animals, as hoofed or horned 
beasts of prey, birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or 
in arid tracts. IMany species are given under each 

division, and the medical properties of their llesh are 

described. 

Chapter 2\ gives dietetieal rules and prescriptions, and 
discusses the properties of food prepared from various 
combinations of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called 
Arishtaka, consists of eight chapters. 

Chapter I treats on the moral causes of diseases. All 
diseases are said to spring from men’s actions. All 
resemble hell, the curable as well as the incurable. And 
to some crimes fantastic punishments are assigned ,* as, 
when a man kills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is on dreams. 

The subject of the six remaining chapters appears 
to be lucky and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 

The third division of this work is called Chikitsita, 
which means, we observed, medical treatment. This 
portion treats of diseases in detail. It appears to display 
much accurate observation, which can ofaly be glanced at 
in these pages. Intermittent fevers are distinguished as 
of four kinds, returning at an interval of one day, throe 
days, four days, or at some longer interval. 


Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery, and allied 
diseases. Indigestion is described as flatulency, caused 
apparently by over-eating ; and accompanied by slecjiless- 
ness, pains in the limbs, burning of the throat, etc. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the sound and unsound 
conditioh of the digestive fire (Agni) of the stomach. 
The tenth treats of sjaarp pains, especially in the 
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stomach, produced by excessive fatigue, night-walking, 
sorrow, cold food, etc. 

The remaining chapters continue the subject of 
diseases, touching also on consumption and various kinds 
of hsemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes.” 

MSS. of Earlta Saihhila or Atreya Samlnla. 

I. 0.—2648. 

A. M.-2. 159- 
jr;_i770. 

Bik. JfSS.—1898. 

C. S. C.— 104 . 

Bik. MSS. 1398 : The codex contains the chapter on 
Anatomy. It begins differently from the printed edi¬ 
tion ;— 

Beginning ;— 

^ aipnfe '* 

gii; jrf^ ’TTKRt’O’ef I 

* * " 

vm 3 " 

End :— 

Both in /. 0. 2648 and L. 1770, salutation is offered 
to Siva at the beginning of the book as follows 

'srHi^^ir^5i ' 









PSEUDO-HARITA OR HARlTA II 



The medical 
Samhita :— 

Brahma. 

Atri. 

Dhanvantari. 

Asvins. 

Caraka. 

Susruta. 


authors mentioned 

Vagbhata. 

Gargl. 

Markancjeya. 

Agnivesa. 

Bhegla. 

Jatukarna. 


in the Earlta 

Parasara. 

Harlta. 

Ksarapani, 

Kankayana. 

Agasti. 

Kranatreya. 
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nAgarjuna. 

{First Century B. C.) 

Na-mnuna was a Buddhist alchemist of great fame. 
He was born a Brahmana but became a convert afterwar s 
to Buddhism. He is one of the celebrated teachers 
elevated to Bodhisattvaship and is the alleged founder o 
the MahaySna System and its introducer m Tibet. He 
was born at Vidarbha (modern Berar) in MahSkosala (vide 
Hnen Thsang's Travels in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, Vol. 11, Bk. VIII, p. 97; Bk. X, p. 
210 ; Watter’s “ On Yuan Chtoanyf Vol. II, pp- 201-202; 
and Wassiljew quoted by Scheifner in the Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, p. 301) during the reign of King Sadvaha or 
SatavSha (see Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, Vol. II, p. 209 ; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History 
of the Deccan, 2nd Ed., pp. 25-37) of the Andhra Dynasty 
which ruled over Kalinga and the northern portion o 
the Madras presidency, and built the famous 
Stupa Sewell’s of Antiquity in Madras, Vo. 

II pp. lil-146). He passed many of his days in raedi- 
tation in a cave-dwelling of the Srlparvata that bordere 
on the river Krshna. He was a pupil of Saralia and is 
said to have converted a powerful king, named Bhojadeva 
to Buddhism.” He was at once a poet, a philosopher, 
a physician and an author of great ability. 

He had a celebrated disciple named Deva (or Arya 
Deva). who, according to Lama Taranatha (vide Lama 
TaranStha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, von Scheifner, pp. 
83-86 and 9-3) resided for a long time in the University 
of Nalandii as a Parujita 
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A legend relates that he (Nagarjuna) was skilled 
in magic, and was able thereby to prolong his own and a 
Southern Indian king^s life indefinitely. This caused 
great grief to the mother of the heir-apparent, who 
instigated her son to ask Nagarjuna for his own head, 
Nagarjuna complied with the request and cut his own 
head off with a blade of Kusa grass, nothing else having 
the power to injure him/’—Monier Williams, Buddhism^ 
p. 196. 

liiB date, —The latest date that can be assigned to 
Nagarjuna is 401 A. D., when his biography was tran* 

slated into Cliincse by Kiimarajiva. (Bun, Naiijio^s 

App. I, No, 3). Nagarjuna is said to have flourished 
4*00 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, I, d?., in 33 B. C. 
(vide f. n. 1. to Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusan’s Indian Logicy 
p. 69). But as he was one of the early patrqns or 

founders of the Nalanda University (vide Taranatha’s 
Geschichte des BuddhismnSj von Sehiefner, pp. 66, 69-73) 
he could not have flourished at such an early date, as 
Nalanda was a mere village when Fa Hian came'to India 
in 399 A. D. (^vide Beal’s Travels of Fa Ilian and Sungpiriy 
p. 111). He is said by Muen Thsaug to have lived 
about 400 years after the death of Gautama (Beal’s 
Buddhist Records^ V'ol. II, p. 212). Beal places him 
between A. D. 166 and 200. Wassiljew considers him a 
wholly mythical personage. According to Lama Tai-4- 
natha he was a contemporary of King Nerai Candra, 
who reigned about 300 A. D. Of the Satavahanas, Yajha- 
^ri Safcakarnl reigned about 172-200 A. D. He was 
perhaps contemporary to NSgarjuna, as accoiHling to 
Huen Thsang, he was patronized by a king of the So-to- 
po-ho (Satpahana ?) family, A Tibetan life of 
^%arjuna, fourth Buddhist patriarch in succession to 
I^arsa, states that he travelled widely in Southern India, 
104 
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^^verted Munja,*king of Odivisa (Orissa), and erected 
Viharas there and elsewhere j also that he surrounded 


the great shrine of Dhanyakataka with a railing. His 


patriarchal rule is said to have lasted sixty or sixty-two 
years (Mabel Duff : Okronology of India, p. &4). 

Taranatha wrote his History of Buddhism at 'the 
beginning of the seventh century A. D. and is full of 
anachronism. According to Rdja-Tarangiru, Nagarjuna 

flourished 150 years after Sakyasitbha’s asceticism in 375 

to 225 B. C., and he was a contemporary of King Kani'^ka. 

* * H 

w w * * I 

Raja-Taraiigint, Taranga 1, vs. 172-173. 


Lassen assigns A. D. 23 as the date of Nagarjuna during 
the reign of Kaniska. Fleet maintains B. C. 57 and 
V. Smith 120 A. D. 

Bhan^arkara fixes c,- 278 A. D., as the age of Kani§ka, 
Bay 160 A. D. He was contemporary to $Stav§hana who 
ruled over Deccan from 75 B. C. to 218 .4. D. gatavahana 
was a family name. But he is mentioned by Alberuni 

as “a native of the fort Daihek, near Somnatli...,. 

He lived nearly a 100 years before our time.” {India, 
I, p. 189.) So he cannot be removed far from the 8th 
or the 9th century A. D. Possibly there were two 
Nagarjunas, the alchemist and the founder of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. The information of Alberuni was 
second-hand— “ the valley of the Kabul river and the 
Punjab are all that Alberuni has seen of India ” (Sachau). 
NagSrjuna the alchemist is universally regarded as the 
inventor of distillation and calcination. The author of 
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Ramraina-Sainuccaya invokes him in the opening lines. 
So do Jiasendra-Cintamani and Cakrapani Datta in the 
lt(xsdy<iuddhika,T(i, Vrnda and Cakra JDatta allude to 
him as the introducer of Kajjvall (black sulphide of 
antimony)' Dallana makes him the redactor of the 
Smricta Samhiia : 

JMbandAasamffraia^ I, 

Ndgdrjuna^s works. —The principal medical books 
attributed to Nagarjuna are :— 

1 . LatcJia-Sdstra : The Science of Iron : 

Cakradatia^ p. 347. 

See also Rasendra-Cintdmariiy Ch. IX. p. 52. 

Rasendra-Cintatnaniy p. 55. 

Again 

Calcradaita, p, 360. 
Tattva^candri'ka, p. 360. 

2. Rasa-Eatnakafa : A BrShmanic and Buddhistic 

alchemical Tantra ascribed to N^arjuna. 

3. Kak^apnta'^T antra. 

MSS.—G- S. G, Tantra, No. 7, p. 6 . 

No. 7. I Kaksaputara. Substance, country- 

made colourless papers, 8x3 inches. Folia, 67 (of which 
fob 1 is wanting). Lines, 7-lU in a page. Character, 
NSgara. Date, ? Appearance, very old, worn out, 
torn, and writing destroyed in parts. Verse, generally 
correct. Incomplete. 
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Kaksaputa or Siddhaeamunda is a Tantra on the 
attainment of supernatural powers and on the mean& of 
causing death by imprecation, etc., containing 1,800 slokas, 
by Siddhanagarjuna, noticed by Dr. R. Mitra in No. 256 
of his Notices. The codex under notice is less by one 
patala or chapter than his, but the codex noticed in the 
India Office Catalogue, No. 2616, p, 911, Part IV, exactly 
corresponds with this. 

Beginning : i 

End : I 

xm^ ?) ii 
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Colophon : 

II II ^ II 



In the Rasaratnakara. 

iTfR I 

^ II 

^ 1 

^ w^vc^: I 

5rnn5^HT; i 

^ II 
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'sql-q— 


^ ^ »jfTRre W3p!(gH5T: i 

«r II 

gqi sfi|t!i« I 

* * # ' 

tiwiii Wl^HTetk ?nfw I 


’Tfra'ar: »Rn ii 

(tg^5i?^5oiii<i!i f^i »mT ^ i 
^S'KHlfWcTT ’TgriCT 3 »R ^PSRHl II 



^ ^rrg . 

HnRa'wi'MJt ^ {%? erg ^ il'<^l«)^g i| 


^•TT^rr^^ y ^1'^'*“ 

gf? gzTf% ^ tf% i 

f^g ^ II 


*tiRrare*t '3?n^— 

^S^^WT^rr iWT^ »r gt}«giO i 

Ri^Rril iTJiisn f '?ntst fR fN?ng ii 

s 9 

^rmrft ’r h 

iTT^iT ^m^ i 

f% 5 |f ^ 0 

^ Wm I 

* % ^ * (I 

It 

urm Pre^nn i 

^TOilt*rpi ftntPCTi it 
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. 

gfsii era: ^ ^WKW[ II 

'BT^ftsiT Jnra ^ »reK€: i 

sjf^eu »r5|fa Pp<)rer»i ii 

^r«rEnftf ^ ^^igici^i ii 

^'esrg ^(3^ 3px%3i^: I 

wenfSr ^ t II 

JTrara^’ ft?ra i 

?ra^‘ ?«a% jrar ^[fehr ff ii 
^ M wraiT^tft*ni I 

’Rfiwra 51^ fiitn II 

Rasaratnakara, Cb. III. 

“ Having made salutation to all the Buddhas, free 
from the taint of sins, I shall now deliver the Kak§apu|a 
tantrara for the benefit of suffering humanity. 

[The most important part, from an historical point of 
view, is the dialogue between Nagarjuna, King SalivShana 
and Rafnaghosa.] 

NagSrjuna, whose end (salvation) had been attained, 
benevolent towards all living creatures, blessed with all 
favours, residing on mount Srisaila, before him stood 
Ratnagho^a with folded arms, saying : “ Be pleased to 
communicate to me knowledge on chemioal operations.” 

NSgurjuna said :— 

Well done ! well done ! I am pleased with your 
devotion and shall convey to yon all that you want to 
know, namely remedies for warding off wrinkles, grey 
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hair, and other signs of old age. Mineral preparations 
act with equal eflBcacy on the metal as on the body 
(human system), 

^ 

For the benefit of living beings I went through all 
manner of penances for twelve tedious years and worship¬ 
ped the Goddess Yaksini presiding over the Ficm 
religioms. Then I heard an oracle. 


NSgSrjuna said :— 

O Goddess I if thou art propitiated, be pleased to 
communicate to me the rare knowledge of the fixation of 


mercury. 

* * * * 

SalivShana said :— 

I have dedicated to thee, O Goddess I treasures of 
gold and gems, now I await thy instructions. 

The Goddess said :— 

Well done ! well done ! O wise ruler ! I shall 
speak to you of chemical operations performed by 

MSndavya. A disciple should be intelligent, 

devoted to work, sinless and master of his passions. 

The apparatus known as kosthi, mouth blow-pipe, 
cow-dung, substantial wood (as fuel), a pair of bellows, 
iron plates * * having collected all these, chemical 

operations are to be performed. 

lit « « « 

llatnaghosa said :— 

Having prepared with great care the powder of 
projection which transforms a ten million times its 
weight of the base metal into gold. 

Nagarjuna said :— 

I shall convey to you what has been experimented 

upon by SSkSncJa (?).'’ 

Trans, by RSy .—Einin Ohemidry^ 

Vol 11, pp. 6-S. 
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4. X'l^ogya-Manjarl, 

5. Togasara: He is said to have written a treatise 
called Yogasara, See Nepal Cat* XXII, Preface, p. 23o, 
No. 1137, in leaf No. 106: 

Yogasara is mentioned in the Fangasena and in /. 0* 
?698, 2699 we find Nagarjuna is mentioned as the 
author of YogasSra, which is perhaps the same work as 
the Yogaratnavali.^’ But the remark is not necessary, 
for we find a MS. of Yogasara in Nejjal Cat, 

6. Rasendra-Mangala : On the preparation and use 
of mineral drugs. 

7. Eatisdstra : This book is in the form of a dialogue 
between Nagarjuna and Tundi on the science of love. 

Beginning : 

505^1 ^ ii 

End : ^ I 

^ tfpft ^ II 

Colophon : 

This book has been printed in Calcutta and Bombay. 

8. Easakacchaputam : “A treatise on the purification 
of mercury and on the preparation of different kinds of 
mercurial powders and medicines. The author is Nagesa 
or Nagarjuna who speaks of a GannirSja of BharadvSja 
Gotra and Vaikhanasasiitra. The author gives in the 
beginning a list of the names of the medical works 
consulted by him.^’ 
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Beginping : 

5|jif?wf^’ fWPK'spi'’ 5rip«H*f II 

« 4: It 

IWlff 'hl*H^rM<(f)*i I 
ftf sjiT^ ii 

aur<?ro«i smr^(?) a«ift^r<iH i 

?j: ^ '^?^^ii 

tu^ q^itifc-sure ^Tpc^ w*i i 
ant%-*n>ii^”*f II 

^tdlgRTK lfg) II 

T^g^»;i^l|’S^^■<^<{)9^*^^l^l I 
THUTHifti ??(?r) ^t^ffttrra I ii 


K«Ti3iftPi ^ ^T ii s TO ^Rift^ q II 


jftawsifi I 




4?ii*iif«i ftwprfflft W7r»i i 

JW ^ fHMitsi'Sl jnui I 

g?TO 3 fra aim' SWWSRIII 

• *. * ♦ 


4T?^f«!w 3T5 ?rm I 

^ 8n^ ’3fl«P0 fn^; |i 
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Colophoa: 

Thefolloxoxng authors aud books are quoted: 

Bhavanlsuta Soraa 
Carpatl 
Dhanvantari 
Govinda 

Kakacaiidesvara 
Jinendrasyamrta 
^agarjuna 
Kasaraja 
Rasasattva 
Rasarnava 

9* Siddha Ndgarjuxiiya , G* R* Oat, No. 6464. 

For the latest researches in the medical literature of 
Nagarjuna, see Dr, Pal my r Cordier’s “ hdfodxiction 
AUEUiie des Traites Medicaux Sanscritas” printed in 
Hanoi, 1903. 

Besides the medical works mentioned above Nagarjuna 
wrote authoritative books on Madhyaxuika philosophy, 

1. ifa(i/iya/»*fea-fcan7cii,—The first work of MUhi/a- 
mika philosophy. 

2. Yulcti-Hasiiha^karika or sixty memorial verses on 
argumentation. 

3. Vigraha-Tyavartanl-karika or menaorial verses 
on conquering disputes, 

4. Vigraha-VgavaHanl‘VHti o*" » commentary on 
the above book. 

Oxi EUilcs — 

1. Prajha daiula, —Or Tree of Wisdom. It is a 
Sanskrit ethical work NagSrjun^. A metrical tranala- 


Rajamrganka 

Rasexidrafuaiigala 

Basasiddha 

Rasdmrta 

Rasadipikd 

Rasaratndkara 

Svaccbanda 

Siddbatmasadeva 



Vyall 
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tioii of it in Tibetan ^lie-rab-donghuy edited by Major 
W. L, Campbell, C.I.E., has been published by the 
Calcutta University with an English version of the Tibetan 
text and translation being printed on opposite pages. 

Oil Tantra — 

1. Tara Sadhanam. —Or Propitiation of Tara. See 
Vidyabhusana’s Introduction to the Sragdhard Stotram 
in the Bibliotheca Indica^ series. 

NagSrjuna is quoted by the later authors: 

1. In Vgdkhgd-Kusumdvall. 

1. I 

ii p. 110. 

^ fwosifir w p. 172. 

2, In Nibandka-SaThgraha. 

1 . ^ ^ • 

II p. 1263, 

3* In Tattva-Ohandrikd. 

1. See 1. F. A. F. 

2. See 2. r. Z. F. 


4. In Yyakliya^Madhuko^a^ 

w mm I 

^ cT^rfifg^ 

^ ^ I p. 68. 
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5. In Rasendra-Cintamani. 



1. "?!?} 

II p. 10. 

6. In Basaprakasa-Sudhahara. 

I 

Ff?ra i 

JTPIW'^ II 

tsrrfw?«ft wt' 

m am asm; ii p- 52. 

Formula- attributed to Nagarjuna : 


Formul(Z 

Books 

Page 

1. NagSrjuna-padanttOQttujana 

V. K. V. 

470 

or 

NSgarjuna-Varti 

C. D. 

R. S. K. 

806 

29 

This prescription was written on a stone 
Pataliputra (Patna) for the public. 

slab in 

•n^rrg %iT n 


or 

Caturda§&ngl varti 

Nagarjuna Yoga 
'6. Vi^vefivara Rasa 

0. N., 11 

C. 1). 

It. Si, S. 

453 

59 

124 
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7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 


Abhra Vatika 

Eas3bhia Vatl 
Nagarjunabhra 

Brhat Paniyabhakta Gutika 
Mulikabandbana 
Nagarjuul Gu^ika 
Mrta-safSjivanI Gutika 
Siddha Rasa 

Nagarjunt Gutika (second) 
Haridrakbanda 
Krmibhadra Vatl 
Laglm-siddhubhraka 
Ghorjacoll Rasa 


R. S. S. 

V. R. R. S. 
R. S. S. 

R. S. S. 

V. R. R. S. 
R. C. IX 
R. P. S 
R. S. K. 


)) 

A. P. 

G. N., II 
A. R. 

Samkaiptasara 
V. R. R. S. 





177 

317 

208-9 

365 

443 

111 

17 

28 

28 

101 

457 

100 

23 

826 

396 


1. NagSrjuna-Varti. 

sj II 

^ li 

nriMt fiiPTO’irre 'iswiisit ^ I 

II 

fM-sIb'M'tlWiit: I 
3ra?( ii 

^ «3cfl I 

<11 Il«14«lpw'*ffl H 
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2. Nagarjuna-Yoga. 

I 

ftw ITS i 

'R^rrPl ^ II 

arai ^ I 

llciq g^cre^IPC 4 i<.%I( 3 ^ 5 ’T ^ II 
fipex ^ 315113<i<ifeg’*rt ig; I 

gt ^^^51 flat tt5t W^r^WffJI 
'iift'in 'fPn *n5wfg i 

’mStft ^ wn 5^g€si Prl^ ii 

< 3 P{<:i* 3 ’n i 

^«i0i'4!'fl <i19*i fsPi a^reggi ii 
ga^wiT.fiiTifapft I 
*ngw^^*ng ’J?!; ii 

*rM<Wftl«^'liHI5J ^ fgftitn 1 

piqxpB ^ g^iPa tiprmiig^: ii 
aitsfgi^^’pn w?i iTfftPT I 
sswT 3f«rwgf?^n sratg^Pprifir^ ii 
opurfg ipusPilT Wf^tlT I 
'<ifgf|5t3 II 

snfW g?i: fl^Tsnfsi^ ii 
anrei^ ti?n i 

?rw5i*i ^ ^*it f3aragT^gt<5[ ii 


§L 


3. ViSvesvara Rasa. 
fHgTKg; I 

gpRggi4^lT?pg tirm »wa ' 

^vciPt ’WT ^<ijt wi^ «P!IT ^ 
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W ftrtcT I 

^ ^ P?i<t II 



4. Abhra-Vatika. 

^ I 

m\ fisrr i 

nw^ ^ I 

<T??T I 

i 

%TNTTftgT?IP? 

t4 i 

53 ^ fen^ ^ I 

^fesRt ^fTTt? 

Choi 141 mRhi^p^ I 

^ W5fTftr^ ^ ^T«qg^^cr: 1 

^ ^ ^ WT I 

trt ^]^v, I 

gtTT ^ ^ i?41^<i<!^i 

^rt: tor*: PRmsTOrTW?{ i 

at4[% •'TO?^ f^f^: I 

KT¥ nRTf^ gfir; II 
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5. Easabhra-Vatl. ’ 

I 

^ I 

^ i 

^ wiwt^ I 

^iTi& 5 ^: i 

=^fereTt f%^ ^ I 
^ ’TWTW’rm: 1 
^ ^iP? 5Tr^n^^ igfH: h 



6, NSgarjunSbbra, r 

^TW^rg^: w^* I 

?T I 

IfTSn^T ^ I 

^^pii^*ff ’f^nreraHrCt^^n^ 1 

fNrf^ ^ ^ w 

7. Bybat-Panlyabhakta Gufeika, 
ifff ?qT%nTO5[fe^ • 
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ai<{i<fatHi ' »<t '«r «i-=i'llci stwraini ii 

WH' | Tm*^ I» 1^«;I^ t'iTft’SPH: ai#t II 
•ftp!i^5n'!iH®5ii: i 




wnjjii KisTPi w^isiin: i 
«r^gftwi«n ii 


i 

’TO 1 


5^4f«ci TOg H^^strofTO i 
♦iHifei^j’i ra^ ^ ' wsfg'fiTOH: ii 


??nw gsifwgg i 

H^!ti<<'(D»<i y*=i yi<i<?is*il*i^i II 

^'t^s’wiTOT I 

gfm4 fl’siftsi to' to *ra: Pc%g ii 
TOifftf^T fffiwF<<ai II 
t^T gfgsfil TOa^TO II 
Htgifiiafg ^ TO'a I 
fiptssf^ TOi^^^igg; ii 
■ggifgg g gg"t TO%ft i 

MIvCl'l^ gi^t^f^TOlTOR II 
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ftppnftW j i. 


ii 

if I 



8, MulikSbandhana. 

ni ^^nftcTO’ % ^ n 

m: ^^fiWf li 

nm^ 'into: ‘ 

^[\rm » 

^S(^[^ ^ "m w^Mfiia*ii»i^: I 

ii?T ’TT^TT^n^TTf^: I 
^ II 


9. NagarjunI Gutika. 
•n^TW I 

^rj^gfig^ss?? wj*n I 
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10. Mrta-sanjivani Gutika. 


gfe^: grprf^ ^*u<hi»TT: ii 


w t^n I 

iren^^^nsTO ^ ii 



11. Siddha Rasa. 
f%'5^: I 

’Twrg i 

TO II 

tsnfw?^ I 
TO *r ii 

•wj^: inkirfl’ ^fpfi' fttw. i 

TORet«i: vm *f yH«if«ftft^f^?t: ii 

12. Nagarjun! Gutika, 

frorofni i 

9TW ft'j|^Ha|« II 

^'ii if ^ qiT an*rre^ «i ii 

fa^ ^ »TTO TO I 
%» 

KtajM aift^a n 
TO ftf^t TO^%*r ^ anro’? 
>3a?t^€«5an: W ?fTO#>w}^ii 
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IS. Haridrakhanda. 

I 

JToIci: I 

f%^rt TST ^ II 

?p?T =fVflTt%i^ II 

faqi^n sairf>Taiw i 

'a ii 

qraifa^Tarla anftamare^ i 
qt^urf^of satw ii 

q%5g Itanfaqig^ i 
<1^ »fsi%gtg^Tgfqagx; ii 
fwffg figRifei'gs^ gig^grg gga: i 
^Kaaig ire^ •tTftsfawg’^rg ii 
sflftf^ ggi I 

aftggf ggt‘ ftgw^ n 
aargfearft -wq a^qfgcjsfOT: i 

ii 

arggf ftman^ ^ are grai^^ gfg; i 


15. LaghusiddhSbbraka. 
ggfggrggigi 

«gig-Tgfl’aT*Ka:a|'a fagMggg i 

fafgf^ gar^gg ggi^gg it 
gs^grfq i 

?t#p(jt ’gtaff'g' gtgiTTg jrwg; n 
f%it ggftfwftgg; I 


g«tl^ a«?<kaiftan g1^: nit n 
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^ 

iffrfK cren ii 

vii^j^iwqqfKcti: I 

5TFrr^^ qrf%RT: ii p- 323. 


16, Ghodacollrasa. 

^xKi ^ fqq mmm > 
cn^ w qm ’qrfq u 
^ir^trqi ^rmr g i 
g^mr^ q#f qi^i ’^nn^r a5tq^ ii 
w^§: q^tg i 

qTftqrT ^ qn% ^ u 
fq<^Tcn gpqi gprr^'tf^ i 
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Appendix. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

R§yASR]?IGA. 

Rgyasrnga was the son o£ Vibhandaka Muni. He 
never met with any human being except his father even 
when he attained his manhood. The king of Anga wanted 
him to perform a sacrihce for procuring rain as for 
twelve years there was no rain in his kingdom. He sent 
beautiful prostitutes to Vibhandaka’s hermitage and they 
succeeded in enticing him away. Rain poured over Anga 
in torrents. He married SantS, daughter of King Roma- 
pada. He next officiated as a priest in a sacrifice for a son, 
“ Putre§tiyaj‘fia,'' performed by King Dasaratha, the 
effect of which was the birth of four sons, Rama, Bharata, 
Laksmana and Satrughna. This legend is recorded not 
only in the Ramat/aw, but also in the Puranas, the 
Padma Purana, the Skanda Parana and elsewhere. 

^syasynga is said to be one of the compilers of 
chemical treatise in the Basaratnasamucoai/a. He m said 
to have related -DUarathlya Tantra or Yedartlasamgralia, 
originally proclaimed by Rama, the son of King Dafiaratha, 
to a large assemblage of Rais who used occasionally 

to meet at his Siddhasrama. 

/¥«.— C. S. C. Tantra, p. 36. 
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rAmacandra. 
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Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya had three wives, 
KauSalya, Kaikeyi, and Sumitra who became mothers 
of his four sons,—Kama, Bharata, Laksmana and 
Satrughna respectively. Rama was married to Sita, 
daughter of Janaka, the king of Videha. Feeling the 
approach of old age, the king determined to make Rama 
his heir-apparent. Every one was pleased except Kaikeyi, 
who requested Dasaratha to fulfil her choice of two boons, 
which he promised her before, viz», to appoint her son 
Bharata, his succeesor, and to banish Rama for fourteen 
years. Rama prepared to obey his father’s command as 
his highest duty. Rama with Sita and Laksmana, who 
accompanied him in his exile, entered the wild forest of 
Dancjaka in the Deccan. Dasaratha overwhelmed with 
sorrow soon died. Bharata who lived with the parents of his 
mother, was summoned to the throne. Indignant at her 
mother’s conduct, he went to the forest in order to bring 
back his eldest brother to Ayodhya. Rama received him 
well but declined to return home as he wished to fulfil 
his vow of exile. Bharata returned to AyodhyS with 
Rama’s shoes which he kept up on the throne and held 
the royal umbrella over them. 

The Raksasas of Dandaka forest often molested the 
pious sages who lived there. Rama killed many demons. 
Ravana, the king of Ceylon, determined on revenge, 
turned Marica, one of his followers, into a golden deer 
which appeared before Sita. She, from curiosity, requesteil 
Rama for the deer. He followed the animal; Laksmana 
was also ordered by her to go to help Rama. Havana 
in the guise of an ascetic carried Sitli off by force, 
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killing the vulture Jatayu who opposed him. Rama 
searched for her in vain. He concluded a solemn alliance 
with Hanumat and Sugriva, the chiefs of the monkeys. 
He killed Ball and placed Sugriva on his throne. 
Hanumat crossed the ocean to the island of Ceylon and 
found out Sits in a grove. A bridge was built across 
the ocean. Rama collected an army with Snsena as the 
army-surgeon. Ho led liis army to Ceylon, killed Ravana 
and won back his wife. She proved her purity by the 
ordeal of fire. RSma returned to Ayodhya and reigned 
as a noble king. 

But the common people considered the ordeal of fire to 
be a myth. Rama had no other alternative but to banish 
his wife to the hermitage of Valmiki. Here she gave 
birth to twins Lava and Kusa. Rama desired to perform 
the Jsvaniedka sacrifice. But as ho did not marry again 
and as he knew Sita to be pure, he set up a golden statue 
of her. Lava and Ku6a held the sacrificial horse and 
Rama hatl to fight with them, whom he soon recognised 
as his sons. The sacrifice was concluded. Valmiki spoke 
of the purity of Slta in an assembly but the people still 
demanded a proof by the ordeal of fire. She appeared 
before the assembly, but proud of her chastity, she 
requested her mother earth to gape and give her a 
resting place. Thus she disappeared amid lamentations. 
Rama and his brothers in fulfilment of another vow gave 
up their lives in the river Jamuna or Sarayu. 

Mr. Bhudevachandra Mukerjee attributes to king 
Rfimacaudra the authorship of two treatises on 
Chemistry. He identifies Bamaeandra with Dhuiidhuk- 
natb, a corruption of DandakanStha or Lord of Dancjaka 
fortat, a name appropriately given to RSmacandra > 
when bo lived in the DanJaka forest during his exil". 
T’le bool: Har.U'.ramo., he informs ns, distinctly refers to 





Ramaeandra of Ayodhya, the son of DaSaratha, who 
learnt Rasavidya from such great sages as Kalanatha and 
Laksmisvara. Mr. Miikerjee quotes passages to show 
that the gold of the golden image of Sita ” was manu¬ 
factured by the chemist king himself. 

In the Ramdyana we find a reference to the golden 
image of his wife— 

{Ramayana, Uttarakanday Ch. 104.) 

But here we have been informed how this gold 
was obtained.’^ 

He further informs us that Ramarajlya is quoted in 
Rasaratna-saynuccaya and Bhava^rakasa and quotes a 
couplet from Bkavaprakaha. ^ 

‘‘The true process of incinerating the metals, as 
experienced by the great yogis, is now described by king 
Ramaehandra who learnt it, out of curiosity, form 
these yogis.” 

1. He translates by “king Ramaehandra.” 

King Ramaeandra is never written as Ramaraja. His 
identification of Ramaraja with Ramaeandra, the famous 
king of Ayodhya, rests upon a variant reading of 

in the list of chemists, mentioned in the Rasaratna^ 
BoMuccdyciy —^ Ravana and his killer RSma/ 
In the foot-note he remarks—“The chemist according 
to the first reading is Ramaehandra. He is * Visharada* 
according to the second. In view of other evideneea 
slo.ving that King Ramaehandra was a distinguished 
chemist, we have accepted the first reading.” 
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His other evidences are— 

2. The identity of Dhundukanatha and Dandaka- 

natha or Ramaeandra. 

8. Quotation from the RaT^ctrqji^/^* 

4. The mention of Ramaeandra as the author of 

Rasendracintamani* 

Now let us take these evidences one by one.— 

1. The reading is not found in any of 

the MSS. consulted by us and other scholars. RSy quotes 
from Benares and Kashmir MSS. and finds the reading 
to be Ghmidry, Vol. I, 

Sanskrit Texts, p. 12). Mm. GananStha Sena also quotes 
from his MS. (see JtargjnfK’h p. 89). In 

the printed editions of the book—the Poona and Bengal 
editions—we find the same reading. 

2. The names Dbuncjukanatha and Dancjakanatha are 
not identical. Dancjakanatha is a descriptive epithet, and 
it may refer to other kings. 

4. Eaiendracintainani- — The authoi’ship of the work 
is ascribed to DhundukanStha, the disciple of KSlanatha, 
in some MSS, and to Ramaeandra Guha in the other MSS. 
In MS. I. 0. 2758, it begins thus 

etc. 

In I. 0. 1422 , the Colophon is: 

5!T?1 II 

But in the printed editions we find 

etc. 

Again the author of the Basendracintdmarii is ^also 
Irnowt^ ftfi Kfimacftndrft Rhatt/ftj who is identified with 
the poet, the author of BMdvinuda. Rai^oparijdia is also 
fl‘5rTibfd |;o him. 
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In no MS. have we found ‘^Ramacandra, son of king 
Dasaratha.^’ 


3. The book Mukerjee is in posses¬ 

sion of this unique MS, by king Ramacandra, son of 
Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya. We are not aware 
of the existence of such a book. We know of a work 
known as Ramarajlyam of Rama Raya, the king of Vijaya- 
nagar. But Mr. Mukerjee assures- us that in the MS. in 
his possession, in the preface of liamarajiya^ it has been 
clearly stated that it is ‘^composed by King Ramacandra 
of Ayodhya, son of Da^aratha. who learnt Rasa-Vidya 
(metallic chemistry) from such great sages as Kalanatha 
and Laksm!§wara^^ (p. 66). 

In the Svarna Tantra or Stivarna Tanira we find 
that Sri Rama enquires from Isvara the methods of 
manufacture of gold from base metals. (See Ray, Hidory 
of Hindu, Ohemidryy Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, pp. 147-15^.) 
This on doubt seems to support the statement made in the 
Rdmatajlya that the gold of the golden image of SIta 
was manufactured by King Ramacandra himself (t%5T?RT- 

But this Rama of the Svatna Tantra refers to Parasu- 
RSma. 

Now who is Ramariija ? 

{i) Rama Raya, the Regent of Emperor Sadafiiva, 
became the Emperor of Vijayauagara when Sada§iva 
was reported to have died. “ Ram Raya is also known 
as Ham raj by the Mahomedan chroniclers. Towards 
the latter part of his reign Rama Raya handed over to 
his brothers all the Government affaire and devoted himself 
io jnusic and literature. ^Seated within this palace 
(Ratna Kuta),^ says Rdimy 'dmatyay ^ spent his time in the 
midst of scholars versed in lilorature, music and other ftrts,’ 
(S. K. Aiyangar, SonneSj p. 190.) Accordingly a grant 
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of Venkata II, 1689, informs us that Rama Raya had 
a great pleasure in music on the Vina and singing (Ep, 
Carn,j XII, Cy. 89). With these years probably is 
associated the trip of Rama Raya with his Guru 
TStacarya, the son of Srinivasa, to the fortress of Chandra- 
giri, to spend some days in that sacred retirement dedicated 
to the study of the sastras (S. K, Aiyangar, o. c., p. 
202), This time of leisure in the last years of Rama 
Raya is also mentioned in the Memoirs of Manuchi one 
century later; " after this diversion/ says he, ‘ he led a 
happy life, without attending to Government or taking 
any notice of what went on ’ (Manuchi, Storia de Mogor, 
HI, p. 98) —H. Heras, Hist, Quart,, 1. 283. 

Mr. Mukerjee remarks, No other King of the name 
of Rama than King Rama of Ajodhya had an occasion to 
associate himself closely with the great yogis, who always 
live in the forests/^ P. 67. Here we find that Ramaraja 
of Vijaynagar is an honourable exception. 

(it) We know of another Ramaraja, the author of 
Rasaratna^Pradlpa, a celebrated book on Chemistry, It 
is to this Ramaraja, we think, the references in the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya and the Bhavapraka'sa allude. 


Rasaratna-pradipa (or dipa). 

Bhandarkar reports— 

The author belonged to the line of the T&ka princes 
of Kashtha. A genealogy is given. It commences with 
Harichandra. HaricbandiVs sou was Sadharana. 
Sadharana bad three sons : Lakshmanasiriiha, Sahajapala 
and Madana. The eldest Lakshmanasimha is not referred 
as having been on the throne. In this family was bori^king 
Ratnapala and his son was RSmarSja. The present work 
was written at the desire of King Sadharainia. This must 
be some other S^harana than the one mentioned above, 





probably an elder brother of Ramaraja. The author gives 
us a list of works consulted in verses identical with 
those in Rasarojalahshml (Oxf, 321 a, drshf^emam^ etc.), 
with Kakachand for Karkachan^, Saipsriti for Susruta 
and Saktyagamam for Saktagamam. The last Taka prince 
of KashthS known hitherto has been Madanapala. The 
present work gives the names of two more princes in that 
line after him. But how many rulers there were between 
Madanapala and the first of these two is not stated/^ 

Report of a Second Tour in search of Sans. MSS. in 
Rajpntana and Central India^ 1904.6. 

The genealogy of Ramaraja may be conveniently shown 
thus :— 

Haricandra 

S^hSrana 


Laksmana Simha Sahajapala Madana 

(author of Madanavinoda) 

I 

Ratnapala 

I 

BSmraja 

(who wrote at the request 
of S&dhSrana) 

I 

wm .wrft « g .ii daw i 

wn*t3i; Jiftr: i 

Ptf?BT 31^ 5fT!lw(ir)d I 

!nrt Prw imit 
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^<ijt ?<nt ’f^M^5MpS-<«rat fj'stii'jci’i 5^ «ift ^ " 

wFf^s't ^3ft ii^ftms^r I 
^3 wftswftr *iT^ w^Iftsireftraft ii 

?) ftgftft^ •iq5«t>?T«: i 

gcTSfft 5ft 5THIctJtI ft^T IFII 

^t^>^^c5lfaft’ft: iftft’raftift 'Sf "^12221-1 

sTHTwrNtw^t flswra 'J’ft 5^ ^tlft ii4ii 

igT ^ 5€gwi5 ft^gm 
<ft ai>srB'rtftft>T«lftft?t I 



Sl 


Ibid, p. 91, 


MSS. of Basarainapradlpa* —Ulwar. Cat. 425, 

Thus we may conclude that Ramaraja was an officer 
in the service of Sadharana, king of Kastha or Kuch. 
His date may approximately be fixed at 1350 A. D. In my 
History of Indian Medicine I have mentioned the names 
of many sages and physicians who flourished in India in 
ancient times, and I have collected proofs from Indian 
sources. But such proofs were not of such a character 
as to force me to conclude that such personages were 
actually the physicians identified by me. King Rama- 
candra of Oudh might have been a good chemist but 
authentic evidence is not forthcoming to iBstablish its 
certainty. 














SUSENA. 




Susena was father of Tara, the wife of ValT, king of 
the monkeys of Deccan, He was also one of the kings 
of the monkey tribe. He was a good warrior and was 
well-versed in the science of medicine. After the death 
of ValT, he became the Surgeon-General of Rama's army 
during his war with Ravana. When Laksmana fell sense¬ 
less in his war with Ravana, he advised Hanuman to 
fetch Visalyaharanl {lit ,—that which frees the body from 
mischief by foreign bodies) and therewith rendered the 
prince conscious. 


ftr 5TP3TOT ^ I 

srmt ii 

wr crerr i 

Ra^nayana, YiMhahavda^ Ch. 102. 

yf f tcr^T<t ii 


Hid, 


Susena is the name of a physician in the list of sages 
versed in the science of medicine as described in the Devi^ 
purana, Chapter 110. 


TO I 


TO il 


(f^) ^ f ft: 11 
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fji: frtH^ HTg; ii 

Ptrr 3^1 <-<iinsin?fci; i 
fcrWT H 



In the list, we find the following names : Kapila, 
Hemakiiksi, Varuna, Mekhala, Nisadha, Rudra, Dundubhi, 
Pulaha, Hari, Yaiana, Samaka, Indu, K.asika, Janaka, 
Vapu, Homa, Sumall, Dipti, BhSnu, Karna, Prahhakapi, 
Susena, Mahima, Pihga, BrahmS, Daksa, ASvins, Vrtraha 

and Atri. 







WQNVi®' 


ASTIKA. 



Astika was the son of Jaratkaru Muni, who, to pro¬ 
create a son, married Manasa Devi (also called Jaratkaru), 
sister of the snake-king Vasuki and daughter of Kadru 
and KaSyapa. As she became pregnant, he kpew that a 
snake-child was in her womb. He pronounced the word 
^ Jsii '—‘ there he is ^—and went away to practise 
austerities. So the boy was called Astika. When king 
Janamejaya celebrated the Sarpa-yajUa or Snake-killing 
Ceremony to avenge the death of his father King Parlk§ita, 
the sage Astika interfered and succeeded in inducing the 
king to stop the sacrifice and thus saved the lives of the 
snake Taksaka and his race. He helped the king to 
perform the A^vamedha Ceremony or Horse-sacrifice as a 
sign of his suzerainty. 

He is quoted as an authority in the Agadatantra or 
Treatment of Poisons^ especially of the snakes, and it 
is still customary to recite a couplet in Sanskrit in 
which his mother’s name occurs to avert the danger from 
snake-bite, 

Formula ;— 

1. Astlkanaraa Agada. 
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Cikiisahalika, p. 249. 


CikitsakalikaUka, p. 249 





yajiJavalkya. 



ifajfiavalkya Muni is the disciple of Vai&impayana. 
He is well-known as the author of the lajHavalhya Sam- 
hita —a treatise on Dharmasastra or Code of La^o^ He is 
also known as Brahmaratri, Jogesa (Hemcandra), and 
Jogisvara (Mitaksara). 

He officiated as Hotr^ a priest in the Bajasuya sacrifice 
l^erformed by King Yudhiathira at Hastinapura. 

It is said that he declined to officiate as the chief 
priest in a sacrifice begun by his Guru to get rid of the 
sin committed by killing a BrShmana; consequently he had 
to vomit the Vedas which he learnt from his preceptor. 
The Vedas were vomitted out and the sages present 
devoured them in the shape of Tittira birds. 

Formulae ,—The formulae ascribed to Yajnavalkya :— 


Formula. 

Author. 

Book. 

Fage. 

Vijaparadlyaghrta, 
or Vijaparadlya. 

Yajnavalkya 

Vahgasena 

4U 



VATSYAYANA. 



Vatsyayana is the name o£ an ancient sage who is also 
known as Mandanaga, Paksila and SvamI {Trikandasesa), 

(h ) i ^ 

^ ii 

‘‘ Vatsyayana is another old authority. The name 
occurs in Pdninl 4. 1. 73, and probably the author of the 
Kdmasutra was meant as some of his rules refer to terms 
chiefly used in the latter. The text has come down to 
us almost undefiled, showing its great popularity among 
our ancestors, which is also clear from its commentaries 
and reference by Dandl, Vamana and other great writers.^’ 
—Barua's Amaraio^a, Preface, xiii. 

Vatsyayana is quoted in the Vyakhyd^'madhxLko^d* 

His toorks — 

1. Ka'/nasutra ,—It is known as Vatsyayana Sutra, 

Mss, of the Vatsayayma Sutra — 

JJ, C, 3909—11. 

C. p, i?.—756—57 {Kamasdstra), 758 {Kdmasutra). 
A. 8, 5.— 11. A. 7. 

2), c, 8 ,—390k^. Vdtsydyanasutram. 

Adhikarana, complete; in the 2nd Adhikarana 1 to 
3 Adhyayas complete, 4th incomplete, 

By YatsySyana. 

This is a well-known work on Kamasastra. 

Beginning,— 

^ 
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g ^ .ij 1 <jflgw 

MK^ IR '^ lfil’=h1 q p T ^^f^ fcT^ 

J|pu<*JMi ^W: '^K I 

I cT^ M4i<^Ulf^i5ti^W^C^: I — 


aiT^ Mf^^; i ai: i 

^TVK<ir Rwtf^^iiiMTJTT: i 

=g«j?if%^Tg(:) ; (0 j ; 

^?ai^fq«fiiKT: ; f^TcOf^ ; ; cic§f?fP8 €tc§i?f(^)^i^(:) 5 

', ; Tcrf%w: ; 

—ffir ^mr ^ i j 

j ^rmT?rn5^»TT: 3 ^ftrcrwncf^r ^; ^- 

i 3 fw?- 

^ ^ 1 3 

fl^rnETwr; ^f^srs'^t, 15 ^f?t, i 

h^^t ?^(:)3 3 3 3 

3 ffc t ^ ' *^lPu 3 3 3 SKKf^cT^— 

ff^ qK ^ iR cf^ I ; 

; ^i?fl^4d^«i 3 ; ftT?d%fTPf 3 

3 fiTWW^T^r; 3 3 3 
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} 8<?fra ^»tt; j srermiwpra’T^ > > 

^rar^ ^ i Mf^aRwrar. i 

H^’niPr i ’Enn? i 


Sl 


fftr 

vs f% ^ II 

^ ii 

♦ >it *K ♦ 


Colophon : 

II 

I cT^ i 

End : 


WTTO ^SiTrf^cciT^?]T^r^u^ if^rixpTfvn3#f^- 

w 

There is a commentary on the \vovk~Faisyaya?ia8uira^ 
vyaMyanavi by one Bhaskara-NysimhaSastrin, a resident 
of Benares. 


m—R. No. 39IX. 


No. 3912. i 

Vatsyayanasutram : with commentary. 

Subetanee, paper. Size, 104 x 44 inches. Pages, 443. 
Lines, 10 on a page. Character, Telugu. Condition, good, 
Appearance, new. 

Complete 7 Adhikarai^ias only. 

The commentary is by one Bbaskara-Nrsiiiiba^astrin, 
a resident of Benares. 




vAtsyayana 


Beginning : 


iTT^Hr^;pT^*WTf^^g f^T 

#^f^ra«rQT 

^TOi^[5fr]ip{T^ wmnm i 
^ I) 

^^^Prtg: ii 

^Tfti ^ m^^rn: ii 



^dMjm 5n:fy^?TT%^rfw 


?fif qrrsR «nrjf^ 
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iTre^tnPMtf[ i 

«it i 

5aH ^nwasf^ ii 

^w, i 

*il^ift 'sjTrTPK; ’^ffw u^ta: n 

“ *rn: ” 

’^WraT’^TOPH; aWK^lfiT5n9^f?W%%cT®fT 'T^- 

Hwafrt, cTt^avTprfinif^wrt, wiatila snw 

ct50T^cn*[, 

’aHs^ifiraq^^art ^t’gi?i?rKff^rrtW(Tf ^ wfir^at^Harg^rac^rfif^- 

fiperfii^ s^rT^wfi^s?pw^^ ^nw' Pr^«j1?f i 

wf: i arr <nt< <*i- «i(yja ft f?i nwwwf; i 
I I ?ra^?r4fT 5t?T 

oijm-Rn ■, trarf^f P(^‘'!I4 iR('«<<«*«it^ 

H '5i'<*i I'»*yl ^1 I I 

I Pi%M<»a Rr^raga; i '^rtrare^n^TTwar*? 

*tW!iJ*?T4: I 
End : 

?i%nirer*ra’D ^ ’a^rf^fn Rfad *nl'tigiira *1 ^rarafs^ i 
XT»%qf: i ’to ’dfiifq; aiRt: i 

fefit ^ i 

t»rei »!iw^ *»q59q n 















’^9^: ^rr^’^ft^ ’sfir ^\^'^^ i 


jr Cl^cf PrwH 1 

f' cTTPf Tmn^: ii 

' wreff ^fwg ^ 50^ 

^ w\^ <rt^: iigw^r: 

I ^(T ^ jrf€«rfh ^ f¥ n ^rert’^iTsj^ 


Colophon : 

I '^tm^ u 


t3l*flH9<- 


Wf^ tt 

^nrsfW ftm ewr i 

^ 5!iTii^ r^?n:f^ ii 

xot: ^Tsznr^ w ^ iri^ i 

^ ^^sftr*vR:: ii 

-^ ^^w^i^ vsji bMiq^Tf ir f^^sf^rft I 

dc^RI'^ W5Tqq?jr irf^ I 


ft^s?; aifd^K'^; 3iffrf%^: w^nw g*?fn ii 
m^: a^it: flfirtjf ^m: 

^rrat ar'pf aftiftft *raT ^ a?i; i 

ftpg J'pw T^rfhrc- 

9 <reTl^^T^'»^: awmt h 
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The work of Vatsyayana has been translated into 
English, French, and German. 

Valentino .—Z ^Hygiene conjugate ches les Hindons, 
Archives Genarales de Medicine^ Ap, 25, 1905. 

Heimaun and Stephan .—Beitrage Zur Ehehggiene nach der 
Lekren der Kdmasutrami Zeitsckaft fiir sexual 
Wissenschaft, Sept., 1908. 

A Review of Richard Schmidt^s German translation 
of the Kdmahdstra of Vatsyayana in Zeitschrift fur Ethno- 
logic, 1902, Hept 2. 

English translation of Vatsyayana. 

Lamairessa.—French translation of Vatsyayana. 

2. Nyayabhasyam Vatsyayaniyaih—A commentary by 
Vatsyayana on the Ngdya SUtras of Gautama, 

Ms.—B. C. 8. 3725. 

Colophon: 
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BHIMASENA. 




Bhlmasena is well-known to all as the second brother 
of the Pandavas. He was the strongest of all and killed 
Duryyodhana in a battle of clubs. In the thirteenth year 
of exile of the Pandavas, they lived in disguise as servants 
of VirSta, King of the Matsyas, There Bhlmasena served 
as the chief cook of the royal household as he was well 
versed in the science of cooking {SupasUstra) and assumed 
the name Ballaba. 

TisTPi nxiifhfct ^ ii 

^’TT»ret i 

gitTjs^ ifprej srspnPr ii 

sdigRajlft II 

^ ^ Ttsn ^ I 

ji^i<«w if H Him ii 

HfrnaiT viHIJH Ht W I 

wgframcimRt Hftwifii ntsK: n 
fitHT ^ ^Rpfl TTJPj OTw *mmT: I 

RRmren hht PmfivnfH n 

^ H HHI% I 

^ II 

*1 ^ ^Rpaifn i 

?nv( qi«fJi«(irfH vht *ir«Pe h huh ii 

uttuurvd fSrulHUi: i 
HT# gfufHmnrRifH umifJi ii 
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Virafyi parva, Ch. II, p. 2. 

To Bhimasena is ascribed the following book— 
SUpasastra .— 

D. C.8. 13381. )9?inwi, 

Supasastram: with Kanarese meaning. 

Substance, palm-leaf. Size, 14^ X If inches. Pages 
108. Lines, 6 on a page. Character, Kanarese. Condi¬ 
tion, good. Appearance, old. 

Incomplete. 

A treatise bearing on cookery. The work is attributed 
to Bhimasena. Foil. 12 to the end are written in Kanarese 
language. 

Beginning : 

3^ WTH’i: i 

Pig; ^ ." 

• * * ' 

. . 


fstygeu?! 'n*re i 

» • * 

ti®' *(rPw' 51^ i 

'®55i tm’ '*1^" 

* ' ' • * 

Elnd : ^ 

tai' *.flD4ftqrat41»wi i 

.? ^ '* 
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\> 


Mao(javya is the name of an ancient physician who is 


quoted in the list of teachers in Rasavidya or chemical 
knowledge in the Rasaratna Samuccaya^ 


mm I 



’TPTT^: i 




MKm ^ I 








vfhnc: I 

xtM I 


Ramratna Samucoaya, 


Nagarjnna also quotes him in his Ra^aratndkara, 

And again— 

mi wWr ii 

RasaratndTcara, 

His name occurs in the list of sages who were invited 
by Homapada to learn the science of treatment of elephants 
as narrated in the introductory chapter of Pdlaiapya. 
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(see Vol. II, p. 424). He flourished at least many 
centuries before Nagarjuna as he is mentioned in the 
Easti -Ayurveda. 

In the Easaratnahara there is a discussion of some 
chemical processes in the form of a dialogue between 
Ratnaghosa and Mandavyaj and ^Slivahana and Nagar- 
juna. See pp. 826-28. 


of Tol. Ill, 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ON 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Surgical Instruments of the Hindus (Griffith 
Memorial Prize, 1909) Parts I and II,’ by 
GiriiKlranath Mukliopadliyay, Bliishaga- 
cliaryyn, P<,A., M.l)., P.A.S.R. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 41() and 172 respectively. Rs. i)-0. 

History of Indian Medicine (Griffth Prize Essay 
for 1911), by tlie same author. WitJi a Fore¬ 
word l\y Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., 
etc. 


Vol. I, Demy 8vo., pp. 403. Bs. 6-0. 

Do. ,, 11, Demy 8vo., pj). 433, 1026. Rs. 6-0. 

Bhela Sanihita. Royal 8vo., pp. 286. Rs. 9-0. 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum 
with a description of a newly separated 
Principle. (Conte’s Memorial Prize, 1901), 
by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Basil, M.B., 
P.C.8. Demy 8vo., pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 

Terminalia Arjuna (Coate’s Memorial Prize, 
1908)^ i)y Lalmohan (Ihoshal, L.M.S. Demy 
8vo., pp, 8^ with ft Fliart. Re. 1-0. 
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Diabetes, by Inclumadbab Mallik. M.D., 

B.L. Demy 8vo., pp. 43. . ^ 

Studies on Haemolysis, by U. N. ari, 

M.A., M.D., Pli.D., Second I • Oemy 

8vo., pp. 71. Rs. 4-8. 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. 
Kirtikar, F.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. 
Ba.su, I.M.S. (Retd.). Nicely bound in 2 
vols. Plates kept in nine cardboard cases. 
Rs. 275-0. 


The book contains botanical description, names 
in vernaculars, properties and uses of over 1,300 In¬ 
dian plants. Neatly printed on thick art paper (1,419 
pages) with clear illustrations in above 1,000. Boyal 
4to-sized lithographic plates. A very rare and valu¬ 
able vv^ork oi reference to Botanists, medical men, 
manufacturers of indigenous drugs and Agricultural 
and Forest Departments. 
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oficurs from tho Siddhistha'^ of tho Catakd S(Z7fihita>, 
This section is admitted on all hands to be the work of 
Dnjhavala and so he writes 


hut shortly afterwards, quotes from the Caraka 
Saihhita : 

Here Carakacarya in the nominative is a mistake of the 
scribe. By this crucial test he decides as follows : 

1. ArsaCiUUa'- In Vijaya Raksita’s commentary we 
find a quotation from this chapter 

“^RTf ^ 'Wtf% ^TTH 


3ira^ ii” 

Here the word Caraka occurs in the nominative case, so 
the author is referred to. Therefore the arrangement in X 

(Bombay Edition) is correct. 

2. Atiaara Gikitaa: Vijaya Rak?ita in his Vyaklya 
Madhiikosa quotes from this chapter 

"■sm% i” ; 

and he never quotes from this chapter in Drdhavala’s 
name. So CarakScarya is the author of this chapter and 
the arrangement in X is no doubt correct. 

.S. Visarpa Cihtisa : Vijaya Raksita quotes from 
this chapter and uses the name Caraka in the locative ; 
and so it may refer to the book Caraha Samhita. But 
iSivadasa uses the word in the nominative ; 
rRT? — _ 

So the author Caraka is referred to; and again the 
arrangement in X is correct. 
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4. Madaiyaya : Vijaya Raksita in Vydkhya Madhu- 
kosa quotes Caraka in the nominative : 




So Carakacarya is the author of this chapter and the 
arrangements in X is correct. 

5. Dvibranlya : The commentators have not quoted 
from this chapter under Caraka either in the nominative or 
instrumental. So we are not certain about the authorship 
of Caraka here. 

6. Udara Cikitsa : Vijaya RakvSita quotes from this 
chapter under Caraka in the instrumental ; 

So Caraka is proved to be the author; and the 
arrangement in Y seems to be correct. But here the 
surgical treatment of the abdominal diseases is detailed 
according to Su^ruta. So at least this part must have 
been redacted by Drfjhavala who is decidedly posterior to 
Su^ruta. Caraka is known to be anterior to Dhanvantari, 
the teacher of Susruta. So Dr(j[havala is possibly the author; 
and the arrangement in X is in accordance with the 
view of the decided posteriority of Drdhavala to Susruta. 

7. 8, 9 and 10 : The commentators have never quoted 
from these chapters— Unmada, Jpsmara, Ksata^ Sotha — 
under Caraka in the nominative or the instrumental. 
So we cannot decide the authorship of these chapters 
positively ; or we may say that Drdhavala is the author of 
these chapters if we accept that Caraka redacted chapters 
on Arsa, Atisara, Visarpa, Maddtyaya, and Udara and these 
complete the 18 chapters which are the works of Caraka. 

His conclusion is that the arrangement of the chapters 
in X is correct, subject to an interchange of position of 
Dvihramya and Udara. 






